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A RESERVE FOR THE NAVY FROM THE NAVY. 


By Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G., 
Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom. 





Wednesday, 7th May, 1902. 
The Hon. T. A. Brassey in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN :—In opening this afternoon’s proceedings, I should like to say 
how much I appreciate the honour which has been done me in inviting me to preside 
over a company composed of so many distinguished naval officers as I see present to- 
day. The subject which we are here to discuss is one of supreme importance at the 
present moment. Since the time when I first edited the ‘‘ Naval Annual” in 1890, 
the numbers of men in the permanent force have risen from 68,000 to 122,000. The 
cost has risen, in round figures, from £6,000,000 to £10,000,000, and the non-effective 
vote has not yet begun to feel the effect of the increase in numbers. During that time 
no serious attempt has been made to develop our Naval Reserves. I am one of those 
who think that the policy that has been pursued through all these years has been 
wasteful of our national resources ; and I believe it is high time that we should give 
more attention to the question of developing our Naval Reserves. I have now very 


much pleasure in calling upon Sir Edmund Fremantle to read his paper. 





LECTURE. 

THE Navy has increased, is increasing, and must continue its 
development. In the present state of politics, with the feverish haste of 
our Continental neighbours and the United States of America to increase 
their naval power, the statement which I have just made is not likely to 
be disputed in this theatre ; and the question arises, Are we increasing 
our Navy commensurately with our requirements, and are we advancing 
in the right direction so as to be prepared for further expansion ? 

In the above I have referred to the Navy as a whole, which of 
course includes ma/ériel as well as personnel, and my theme is the latter, 
but obviously they cannot be entirely divorced from each other as the 
personnel is required to man the ships, and if we have few ships we do not 
want a large number of men or big Reserves. 
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The converse of course holds good. Speaking of matéériel, we have 
a large Navy afloat in commission, or in reserve, at present, and it is 
generally admitted that it must continue to increase. Indeed, it is 
increasing rapidly, as we have no less than 13 battle-ships and 22 first- 
class armoured cruisers now actually in hand, not including ships of this 
year’s programme, which will require crews in the next few years, and so 
far we are dealing with facts as shown by the Admiralty shipbuilcing 
policy. 

Are we doing enough? I for one certainly doubt it, and both last 
year and this there was general disappointment expressed at the meagre 
nature of the shipbuilding programme. 

Of course, officially, the numbers proposed are sufficient for our 
national needs, but the common excuse given by naval papers for the 
insufficiency of our shipbuilding programme is that we have not got the 
men, and that there is no use in building ships if we cannot man them. 
This is evidently a counsel of despair, and when such excuses are put 
forward one cannot wonder at the German Admiral Livonius’ argument 
‘based on the false notion that our Fleet at Spithead in 1897 was only 
half manned), that if Germany only perseveres in her building policy, the 
naval supremacy of this country will be a thing of the past, as we shall 
have no crews to man our ships, and Germany can have a walk over, 
both in a sporting and a military sense. 

Clearly this is putting “the cart before the horse,” for, undoubtedly, 
fair sea gunners can be trained in six months, when it takes three years 
to build a battle-ship or first-class armoured cruiser; but the idea arises 
from our long-service system, which makes our statesmen and economists 
naturally reluctant to increase our personnel more than absolutely necessary 
for our immediate wants, while, owing to the unsatisfactory state of our 
Reserves, it is recognised that we should have great difficulty in manning 
even our present Fleet in case of war. Thus a bad system, because 
limited and inexpansive, is made the corner-stone of our national policy, 
and the nation’s wants are measured by the number of men of which 
the standing Navy is composed in a time of profound peace. Is there 
no remedy for this state of things? Is it maintained that there is some- 
thing sacrosanct in the twelve years’ service now required of seamen, 
marines, and stokers, and that no modification of it is possible ? 

In attempting to answer this question, I shall have to refer to the 
statements of First Lords of the Admiralty and other authorities on 
questions of manning the Fleet in case of war; but it will be convenient 
before going further to take stock of the present position of our personnel, 
which is as follows—observing that I have endeavoured, in dealing with 
both our own and foreign Navies, to eliminate the officers as not being 
now under consideration—I may say in passing. that, in my opinion, 
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notwithstanding pessimistic statements to the contrary, that, thanks to our 
retired officers and the R.N.R. officers, many of whom are thoroughly 
efficient, we are better off in this respect than our neighbours. ‘Taking 
the Active List first, we have voted this year a total of 122,500, made up 
as follows :— 


Effective List—Round Numbers. 


— Made up as follows. 


, Officers ie ere oe 6.300 
Seamen sea ee a £0,000 
Engine-room ratings and } 26.500 

Officers, seamen, and boys ae 88,700 ‘electricians nes j eee 
Boys ae 
| Seactiineens ne er 7,500 
‘ Artisans... Sie via 4,500 
( Officers 300 

Coast- ar 20 j ‘ see . eee ; 

oast-guard 2s nas as¢ 1,200 ) Coast-guard men ... ses 3,900 
Officers 300 

a a ne 
Marines... ii oe ry 19,09 ) N.C.0O.’s and men ... ee 19,300 
Total effective list .. 112,500 Total, excluding officers, 105,600 


Other Services. 
Viz., Naval Cadets, Engineer Stu- 
dents, Boys (6,200) under train- 
ing, Men serving in Dockyards, 
ete. ane fe ir ... 10,000 


122,500 | 


Reserves as per Estimates. 





| ( Officers sis ep er 1,900 
| \ Qualified Seamen—Class A. 11,000 
r - Seamen—Class B. .. ate 006 
Royal Naval Reserve se i 25,880 me amen—Class B. ... 11,000 
’ s0YS ove ree eee 80 
_ Firemen P _ ea 3,800 
. - | ( Class A. Pensioners Nea 9,000 
toyal Fleet Reserve aS one 0,500 - ; Prt 
Royal Fleet Reserve 10,6 1) B. Non-Pensioners ... 3,500 
Total =n asa ... 86,380, or 34,500 excluding officers. 





Making a Grand Total of 149,000 effective officers and men to man the Fleet, excluding 
other services, but assuming all the Royal Naval Reserve to be available. 


The disproportion between the standing Navy and Reserves available 
is evident, and we all know that large deductions must be made,from the 
nominal amount of Reserves, to which I shall refer more fully later; but 
let me first consider the regular long-service force which has apparently 
automatically increased almost in defiance of the intentions of Admiralties. 
This seems to point to a policy of drift, and I can only look upon this 
normal increase if not arrested as a sort of octopus gradually extending 
its tentacles till it regulates our naval policy and swallows up the greater 


part of our Estimates. 


30 2 
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The above is a strong opinion, but let me show how the constant 
increase of our standing force has been deprecated, yet how it has con- 
tinued as if we were powerless to prevent it. 

First as to its increase. Ten years ago I read a paper in this theatre 
in which I advocated a system of short service. In that year our active 
force stood at 71,000 or 51,500 less than now, while our Reserves stood 


at 25,500 or about 10,000 only less than in the present year. 
The following table shows the gradual increase in round numbers :— 


Total Strength of all Ranks and Ratings. 


1892. 1895. 1896. 1897.) 1898, 1899. | 1900. 1901, | 1902. 














71.000 88,5001 93.000 | 100,000 106,000 | 110,000 | 114,000 118.000 122.500 





Between 1895 and 1902 the following are the increases of the active 
5 





lists of France, Germany, Russia, and England :— 





—— 1895. 1902. Increase. Remarks. 
France ies aa 45.000 52.000 6.000 I believe these ame to be 
eae ny 21.50 21.000 0.000 correct, but Brassey futs the 
Ge alt : 21, a 4 31, 0 oes Russian force at onlg 45,000 
Russia... - 40,000 59,000 19,000 and the annual report puts it at 





88,500 122.500 34,000 40,000 in 1900, 


Turning again to my paper of 1892, I showed then that men like 
Sir Thomas Symonds, Sir Geoffrey Hornby, and Lord Alcester urged that 
we required a large Reserve, all these distinguished officers assuming that 
it was impossible for us to rely ona sufficient increase to our active 
force. 

Sir G. Hornby’s article in the September, 1901, number of the United 
Service Magazine advocated our training ‘‘ young men (in the Navy) in 
large numbers, so that when thoroughly disciplined they may overflow 
into the mercantile service as Reservemen bound for a certain period.” 
At that time then the best naval authorities were distinctly in favour of 
some system of short service to supplement the long-service men. Let 
me now turn to politicians’ views. Lord Brassey has persistently 
deprecated the continuous increase. In the ‘‘ Naval Annual” for 1901 he 
says :—‘‘ For manning the British Navy we are relying unduly on a per- 
manent force. It is an extravagant method. . . . A permanent force 
not supported by Reserves cannot adequately supply the means of 
reinforcement in time of war.” 

This is the opinion of a former Secretary of the Admiralty, and First 
Lords have been as explicit in lamenting the necessary (?) increase. 


1 Figures mostly taken from report of Secretary of Navy, United States, and 
R.U.S. Institution JOURNAL, Naval Notes for February, 1902. 
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Mr. Goschen, in moving the Estimates for 1900-1901, spoke as 
follows :— 

“‘Last year I said I hoped that when we had reached 110,000 we 
might stop, but events have developed fast . . . so that we have 
been compelled to advance to the present figure. I will not deny that 
there are drawbacks to this rapid increase, which ina few years has raised 
a personnel from 65,000 to 115,000.” I could give many other similar 
quotations, but I will conclude this part of my subject by giving an 
extract from Mr. Arnold-Forster’s speech in moving the Estimates this 
year, with which I entirely agree, he says :— 

“‘T believe that long-service men are perhaps the best material for 
maritime purposes that you can possibly procure; and if the resources of 
this country in men and money were absolutely unlimited, it might con- 
ceivably be desirable to add equally indefinitely to your long-service 
ratings. But there are other considerations which must not be lost sight 
of.” He then proceeds to dwell on the Reserve, saying that ‘it is not 
only desirable but essential to have an adequate Reserve by which in time 
of war to supplement this valuable nucleus of long-service ratings.” This 
brings me to the Reserves and the above sentence, as well as Lord 
Selborne’s action in appointing a strong committee to inquire ‘‘ How far 
the manning of the Navy may be supplied, and the active service ratings 


, 


supplemented by Naval Reserves,” shows that the Admiralty are alive 
to the inadequacy of our Reserves, and we may hope that something 
will come of the recommendations of the committee. They are, how- 
ever, I understand, precluded from interfering in any way with our 
present long-service system, and it is my contention that unless this is 
done we shall look in vain for an adequate Reserve, though I shall be 
very glad if I am proved to be wrong. Let us briefly examine of what 
our Reserves consist. They are derived from two classes :— 
1. The old Royal Naval Reserve 24,000 in round numbers, not 
including officers. 
2. The Royal Fleet Reserve 10,500, of whom 7,000 are 
pensioners. 

The Royal Naval Reserve consists, as is well known, of merchant 
seamen and fishermen, and Mr. Arnold-Forster points out that it has 
shown signs of failure even to retain its present numbers recently. 

Such as it is, can we afford to call them out in case of war? 
Mr. Ritchie, when President of the Board of Trade, pointed out that it 
would be dangerous to remove these reliable men from the mercantile 
marine, which would be left mainly in the hands of foreigners. , This was 
pointedly affirmed by the Liverpool shipowners last year, who protested 
that ‘no scheme based on the assumption that seamen of the mercantile 
marine would be called upon for service in the Navy, even in time of 
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emergency, could meet the country’s wants. If the seamen were called 
from their duties, the whole food supply and general trade of the country 
would be disorganised to a disastrous extent.” 

It is true that much may be done, and probably will be done, in 
enlisting Reservemen in Newfoundland and other Colonies, and 
Mr. Laird Clowes has argued in this month’s number of the JVineleenth 
Century that we could get 40,000 men from the mercantile marine ‘ with- 


out much difficulty” and 50,000 “ within, say, 5 years” ; but Mr. Laird 
Clowes’s view will, as we have seen above, find little support; and, 
though the prospect of enrolling fishermen, whether at home or in the 
Colonies, is more promising, we cannot expect to obtain any considerable 
number of men from these sources for service in the Navy. The Royal 
Naval Reserve, in fact, is rather a national insurance, and an indirect 
asset to the Navy, than of any direct value in manning men-of-war. At 
best these men would be available to assist in manning the mercantile 
auxiliaries in which many of them are now serving. 

I cannot go further into this subject, but I may first call attention to 


’ 


a return of *‘ Progress of British Merchant Shipping” republished by 
the Navy League, which shows the number of foreigners and lascars 
serving in British ships in 1860 and in 1900. 

This shows that there were 72,916 foreigners and lascars to 
174,532 British serving in our mercantile marine in 1900, while in 1860 
the numbers were 14,615 to 157,312, or in other words, the foreigners 
in British ships are now 41 to 100, while in 1860 they were only 9 to 100. 
Let me now turn to (2), the Royal Fleet Reserve. This is a much more 
reliable Reserve, it is liberal in its provisions, and we have had a detailed 
statement of the result of the first year’s work in the Graphic of March 
31st. It is hoped that it will be more successful when it is better known ; 
but excluding the pensioners and long-service men, Class A, it only 
numbered 2,113 on 31st March, though the Admiralty apparently expect an 
increase to 3,500 in the course of the year. This Reserve, asis well known, 
is composed of seamen, marines, and stokers who have served their first 
ten or twelve years in the Navy, or who have bought their discharge 
before completing their time. I believe there is a very general opinion 
that it would be desirable to add to this force by allowing men, or a 
certain proportion of men, to take their discharge sooner—say after eight 
years man’s time in the Navy—and I only differ from this general opinion 
in wishing to carry this further so as to increase the Reserve even at the 
expense of the standing Navy. 

We shall all agree at all events that the endeavour of the Admiralty 
to make a Reserve of men who have been in the service is a good one, 
and we must wishit success. I have now done with our present Reserves, 
and I propose giving later my idea as to what our Reserves should be, 
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and how they might be probably obtained. Let me now refer to Reserves 
of foreign Powers. This is not easy to ascertain, but, so far as I can 
gather, they stand as follows, though none of them are supposed to 
be very efficient. 


France ... a 114,000 Inscription Maritime. 
Germany oe 40,000 
Russia. ... ne 40,000 


It will be seen then that all these Powers have Reserves practically 
equal to or greater than their standing force, while in this country our 
Reserves are less than one-third of our regular force, even were it 
possible to utilise them all. 

I may now make some comparison between the cost of our men and 
men in foreign Navies. It has been somewhat difficult to make this, as 
I wished to exclude the officers, and I am indebted to Captain Garbett, 
the Editor of our JouRNAL, for working out some of the items. I have not 
attempted to get the cost of men in the United States Navy, which no 
doubt is very high, and I have failed to get any reliable dafa for the 
Russian Navy, which is probably correspondingly low; my comparison, 
therefore, is confined to France and Germany. The table refers to pay 
only, and not to cost of victualling or clothes. In comparing the pay of 
our marines with that of our bluejackets, which include stokers, one must 
make allowance for uniform, which would bring the marine’s pay up to 
some £30, as compared with £41, the average for bluejackets. 

Table showing average cost per man for pay. 


: ae Seamen and Stokers 
Great Britain eamen an OKers £41 


"°° ( Marines ... Ae 25 
France ane 4 soe SCARIER «<< is 304 
Germany ... Act ... Seamen ... aes 30 


It will thus be seen that our long-service Navy is much more 
expensive per head, as would be expected, than that of foreign Navies, 
and I have not attempted to calculate the value of the prospective 
pension, which is a most important consideration financially, but, as will 
be seen from this year’s Estimates, the annual cost for pensions to seamen 
is rising rapidly, having increased by £20,000 this year. 

I have clearly indicated that I do not think that we are increasing 
our Navy commensurately to our requirements, and that I believe this to 
be in great part due to deficiency in numbers of our active service 
personnel, and that our Reserves are unsatisfactory, both as to numbers 
and quality. My objections to our present policy of relying altogether 
on the long-service system may shortly be summarised as follows :— 


a. It is expensive. 


b. 
6 
d. 


It is insufficient in numbers for our wants. 
It is inexpansive. 
It does little towards giving us a Reserve. 
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I have pointed out that it is expensive, and what it does towards 
giving us a Reserve, and I may remark that, though in so far as our 
pensioners form the Reserve it is due to long service, the new Royal 
Fleet Reserve which is now being formed will be due to more or less 
short term service. It is of course inexpansive, though it can be slightly 
increased from year to year. There remains the question as to its 
sufficiency in numbers. I shall be told that we can at the present time 
man all our ships, though there may be a difficulty about special ratings, 
with which I am not concerned now; but even assuming this to be so, it 
gives us practically no Reserve; and how about 1905, when it may be 
assumed that the 13 battle-ships and* 22 armoured cruisers, with other 
vessels, which Lord Selborne tells us are now under construction, may be 
supposed to be completed: ‘These ships will require, roughly, 25,000 
men to man them, and the fersonne/ of the Navy ought accordingly to be 
nearly 150,000 active service ratings in that year. But even so, would 
that number be sufficient? My contention is that in case of war with a 
maritime Power we should, in a few months, have at least 250,000 men 
afloat, and at the present time we have, including all the Reserves, but 
excluding boys in training-ships, etc., roughly, 150,000 available. We 
should, I doubt not, endeavour to make up for this shortage in various 
ways. We could not have recourse to the old remedy of the press-gang. 

We should give bounties; we should, perhaps, embark regiments ; 
we should, I fear, ‘‘man” many ships with crews deficient in number and 
still more in quality; we should be unprepared as usual, and the result 
might be disastrous. Arrangements and calculations which were suit- 
able thirty years ago are insufficient now. Let us remember Lord 
Rosebery’s significant warning in his address at Glasgow last year as toa 
want of ‘‘thoroughness”; he warns us that we must show ‘an 
unswerving purpose to develop and maintain” .... and that we are 
‘‘ apt to forget,” that ‘‘we must be alive to all modern methods, and to 
imagine that our swaddling clothes will suffice for our maturity.” 

I shall be told that we have got a good thing in our long-service 
system which has been a good servant tous. Yes! I feel inclined to 
reply, but a bad master. Admiral FitzGerald’s fable of the dog and the 
bone would be more to the point if he would show that the long-service 
bone is big enough for our wants ; but it is not big enough, and it never 
can be big enough for the Navy of England in case of war. 

Possibly it may be thought that in putting our war requirements at 
250,000 I have overstated them. I do not think so. In every war 
the personnel required has increased enormously, and the men have been 
got somehow. Our present South African experience is a case in point. 
Five years ago no one would have believed that we could have maintained 
an army of from 200,000 to 250,000 men in South Africa for twe or three 
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years. The Americans in their war with the Southern States raised their 
Navy from 7,000 to 51,000, though the Navy of their opponents was 
confined to a few cruisers. In the revolutionary war our numbers 
gradually increased till we had 150,000 men afloat. But our seas in the 
early years of the last century consisted of the Mediterranean, the 
Channel, the Atlantic,and the East and West Indies. Now we have in peace- 
time no less than 59 pennants in China, Australia, and in the Pacific, so 
that a naval war would be fought out in all parts of the world. 

I need not enlarge on this, but I think I have said enough to show 
that 250,000 is not an extreme estimate, and that we ought to make 
every endeavour to provide for that number in case of war. 

How are these large numbers to be obtained? I will endeavour to 
answer this question, observing that 1am dealing generally with numbers, 
and not with special ratings, which demand special consideration. Lord 
Charles Beresford in his recent address to the Chamber of Commerce 
was decidedly optimistic as to the quantity and quality both of our 
matériel and personnel, but he made a good suggestion that ‘a register 
should be kept of skilled artisans and others, not necessarily sailors by 
profession, who should be paid a retaining fee, and could on emergency 
be called on to fill certain ratings in men-of-war.” This would, of course, 
need some working out, but it would not be impossible to give artisans 
some training in naval work in the dockyards without sending them to 
sea in peace-time. 

Leaving then details, and merely observing that a proportion of 
engine-room ratings would naturally be included in a, 4, c and d, I put 
my numbers as follows :— 

a. Active service ratings ‘‘ effective” ay --» 120,000 

b. Royal Fleet Reserve from Bluejacket and other 

Ratings and Royal Marines who have served 
in the Navy but are not long-service pensioners _—_ 50,000 


c. Present Royal Naval Reserve, including pensioners 30,000 
d. Naval Militia Gunners vis bs 2. Bd. 25,000 
e. Royal Naval Volunteers... ies ses .. 25,000 





Total aos oe igh ... 250,000 

In my view the important point is to develop 4. But I will first say 
a few words about a, c, dand e. , 

a allows for an increase of 7,500 to meet present needs, but 
however large a peace force may be necessary, I consider that the active 
service force should never exceed that number, and I shéuld endeavour 
to gradually reduce it to 110,000, increasing 4 in a similar ratio. 

c speaks for itself; it includes all the present Reserves, except the 
new Royal Fleet Reserve, which would form part of 4, but liberal terms 
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should be given to Royal Naval Reserve men both abroad and at home, 


’ ’ 


both ‘“ qualified seamen” and ‘‘seamen” (fishermen) to serve in the 
Fleet so as to supplement the active service ratings. Probably this could 
only be done in the Mediterranean, Channel, and Home Squadrons. 

d should be a Naval Militia, who should be drilled and trained, but 
should only go afloat in case of war. Those who have seen the reports 
of the admirals of the United States Navy of the Naval Militia embarked 
in their men-of-war during the war with Spain will know that such a 
force might be organised and would do good service. 

e. Royal Naval Volunteers—This would probably prove a most 
valuable and popular force, consisting of men of higher intelligence than 
d, many of whom would be yachtsmen and others with some nautical 
knowledge and tastes. They should of course be bound to serve wher- 
ever required in case of war. Objections will no doubt be raised to the 
above proposals, and difficulties there undoubtedly are as to training and 
equipment ; but they are not insurmountable; and I feel sure that we must 
all endorse the following, which forms part of a proposal put before the 
First Lord of the Admiralty for a ‘“‘ Volunteer Reserve for the Navy.” 

“4 force of 20,000 or more trained, or even partially trained, Volunteer 
Gunners, to whom the routine and discipline of a ship of war would not 
be unfamiliar, by reason of short annual trainings at sea, would bea better 
source from which to make good expenditure than recruits picked up at 
random by the offer of bounties, even if such recruits could be sufficiently 
trained in time to be of use in a national emergency.” 

I now come to my Royal Fleet Reserve, to consist of short-service 
men— Yes, ‘‘ short service’?! I know that many of my brother officers 
will think that I am proposing to rob the Service of its birthright; they 
decline to see that there is any defect in the present system, and naturally 
the remedy is nauseous to them—such wil! no doubt say, ‘‘ Throw physic 
to the dogs, I’ll none of it,” and to them I cannot, I fear, appeal. All 
I can say is, that a system of short service properly applied has every 
advantage, that we must contemplate war and preparation for war, and 
that it is no argument to show that we do well enough in time of peace 

My object is to look forward, and, by making due provision for 
Reserves, to aveid the danger of sending ships to sea in war-time badly 
manned by inexperienced crews; we do not wish such cases as that of the 
** Java” in the American war to be repeated, yet we make little provision 
to prevent such catastrophes. At present we stand in the Navy much in 
the position in which the Army stood in the Russian war; the Army 
which landed at Old Fort in 1854 was splendid in physique and well 
adapted to maintain the honour of the nation, as it showed at the Alma and 
Inkerman ; but when in the stress and strain of the siege of Sebastopol 


this long-service Army disappeared, their places had to be filled by raw 
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recruits which were unreliable. Whatever may be said against the Army 
short-service system, it can scarcely be denied that it has given us a 
Regular Army in South Africa, which has been maintained effective, 
notwithstanding the heavy demands which have been made upon it by 
the three years’ war. 

I propose then that we should enter boys as at present, but in 
increased numbers, that they should serve for 7 years from the age of 
18, and then go to the Reserve for 5 years, coming under the provisions 
of the new Royal Fleet Reserve. Stokers would serve for 7 years and 
be discharged to the Royal Fleet Reserve. Marines should be entered 
similarly, 7 years with the colours and 5 years with the Royal Fleet 
Reserve. I would allow all men who had reached the grade of petty 
or non-commissioned officer, or stokers with special ratings, the option 
of completing their 12 years’ service, and of serving on for pension. 
It would be advisable to give increased pay, say, 3d. a day to induce a 
sufficient number of these men to continue inthe Service. These shortly 
are my proposals. 

Now as to numbers. 

I want to get 50,000 in the Royal Fleet Reserve. We enter at 
present 5,000 boys yearly, viz., 4,000 in the training-ships and 1,000 
Northamptons. We enter about 3,000 stokers and 2,000 marines. Of 
these, I am informed that about 55 to 60 per cent. serve their first 
12 years. 

I propose that we increase the entries as below, viz. :— 


Total. Increase. 


sii teas | 
e 
5,000 boys and 1,500 youths oF | 6,500 1,500 
Stokers, increase from 3,000 to 4,000 oem $000 1,000 
Marines, increase from 2,000 to 3,000 =F ve 3,000 1,000 
13,500 3,500 














At the end of 7 years we should have remaining, say, 70 per cent. of 
original entries, which would give me 9,100 yearly from 1909-1910, 
assuming my proposal to be adopted in the present year. Probably 
before that time the present Royal Fleet Reserve would amount to 
15,000, as to increase it I should advocate men of 7 years’ standing or 
over being allowed to take their discharge to join the Reserve. As it 
should increase by 9,000 yearly as above in 5 years from 1909-1910, it 
should amount to at least 55,000, and probably by 1920 it might amount 
to 70,000 or 75,000. 

This is my idea, and I have only now to consider some objections 
which will certainly be made. The first and most valid one, I admit, is 
that our men are already too young, and. that my proposal would make 
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the average some years younger. Let me admit this, but the difference 
is rather apparent than real, as there is a waste at present of 12 to 15 
per cent. in the first 12 years’ men who desert or buy their discharge, 
and some at least of these would remain their 7 years and join the 
Reserve. Omitting this, however, it is evident that when Reserves 
were called out, the balance would be redressed, and though ships on 
distant stations might have to go into action with very young crews, 
the Channel, the Home, and probably the Mediterranean ships would 
be manned by men in the prime of life, the average age being much 
higher than at present. The writer in the Z?mes on ‘The War Training 
of the Navy,” Article VI., of 15th January, this year, gives some 
interesting statistics on this point, showing that 61 per cent. of our 
men were under 24 years of age; but, as I have above remarked, 
my proposal cuts both ways, and at all events, after a few months’ 
war, our crews would be much older than they are now, or than they 
would be, were we at war under the present system. 

I am anxious not to make this paper too long, so that ample time 
may be left for discussion; and I will now conclude with the hope that my 
brother officers will approach the subject with unbiased minds, remember- 
ing that we are not considering what is best for the Service in time of 
peace, but war. 

It will be thought, perhaps, that I should have dwelt upon the greater 
difficulties involved in training more boys and men, and other details ; but 
if what I have here proposed, is good for the country, as I believe it to 
be, these difficulties can be overcome, and as a profession I am certain 
that we shall willingly respond to the extra demands which must be made 
on our time and energy. 

For myself, I am not a pessimist about manning. I believe that fair 
** sea gunners”’ could be trained in six months, but I do not believe in 
happy-go-lucky ways, nor in leaving to chance what can be provided for 
beforehand. 

I do not expect everyone to agree with me, but I may conclude by 
reminding my audience that as a military system of trained professioual 
Armies limited in numbers was sufficient in the eighteenth century, but 
was universally abandoned on the Continent in the nineteenth century, 
when a nation in arms became the national organisation for war, so now 
that the race for naval supremacy has fairly begun it is incumbent on us 
to change our methods, and, whilst retaining all that is best in our present 
long service, we must, in my opinion, expand our views, even sacrificing 


if necessary something of quality to quantity. 


Captain CoirpPEr, Imperial German Navy (Naval Attaché to the German 
« 


Embassy) :—Sir, Admiral Fremantle in the beginning of his admirable paper, mentions 
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a pamphlet written some time ago by the German Admiral Livonius. As the contents 
of this pamphlet have been largely discussed in several daily papers and magazines 
lately, I desire to state that Admiral Livonius is not on the German Active Navy 
List. He left the Service more than twenty years ago, and has not been in touch with 
the German Navy lately. His opinions as to the efficiency of the British Navy differ 
widely from those of other officers, who, in fact, hold the very best opinion of, and have 
the highest admiration for, His Majesty the King’s senior Service. I make this a 
personal statement, but I know it is absolutely in accordance with the views of my 


official superiors. 


Admiral Sir DigBy MorAnt, K.C.B. :—There is a great deal in this paper of Sir 
Edmund Fremantle’s that most of us must agree with, especially the limit to the number 
of active service ratings who are serving. But I think that there are many other ways of 
getting a Reserve as long as it is organised in peace-time, than by denuding the Fleet of 
the men at so early an age as twenty-five years. There is no reason why, as has been pointed 
out by other people, that if organisation is carried out in all the great industrial centres, 
and in all the coast places, and if it is made worth their while, heaps of young men should 
not be available, who, in war-time, would be only too giad to serve. Many men in this 
country, until compulsory service is brought in, will not go through the drudgery of sea 
life or soldier life in peace-time. There is no question about that. But they would, as 
has been proved in the Army now, go through it in time of war. I believe it merely 
means this, and I hope the Admiralty Committee, which is now sitting, will develop 
some organisation of this sort. There are, I am sure, hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of young men in this country—artificers, fishermen, and so on—who, if it 
were properly organised and made easy, could join the Reserve and would be willing to 
join the Fleet in time of war, and who would be much better than men picked up about 
the streets. A captain of a battle-ship told me only a few days ago, just before he 
sailed, that the average age of his crew as he left England for the Mediterranean was 
twenty-one years. Now, if we take men away at twenty-five, what will be the average 
age of the crews? Practically, in my opinion, they would be of very little use. I 
hope this Naval Reserve will develop, and I think the present Royal Fleet Reserve will 
prove a success. I am of opinion twelve-year men could be well spared, but seven-year 
men could not. Now, if you take these young men at twenty-five years and send them 
away, where are they to go? They will not serve in tramps, after the education they 
have had ; they cannot find situations in the mail-ships, because they are already full 
of men of twelve years’ service. Where will such men drift to? I think that with 
this great fleet building on the other side of the Atlantic they will go there. Iam sure 
that great inducements would be offered to our highly-trained men to go. Some drift 
across there now and become seamen-gunners in the United States Navy. We could not 
get them back again if they once went there. I am very much interested in the 
paper which has been read, because I see a great deal in the early part of it 
which I cordially agree with. But I think we must find other means of bringing 
about what we desire; and I hope the Committee which has been appointed will 
find those means, which should be some other plan than taking our men away at 


twenty-five years of age. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart., M.P. (Hon. Member, R.U.S8.I.) :— 
There are certain practical considerations which are raised in this paper upon which I 
should like to say a word or two, although I do not feel competent to take part in 
the general discussion, as to what may be called long service and short service, since 
that is a question upon which the opinion of naval men is of more value than that of a 
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civilian. There is undoubtedly, and admittedly, considerable deficiency in the matter 
of stokers in the Fleet. There is a great deal of difference of opinion amongst the 
highest authorities as to deficiency in other ratings and special ratings ; there is a great 
deal of difference in the matter of the efficiency or non-efticiency of the short service blue- 
jacket. As to our wanting a greater number in a few years’ time, I think the 
Admiralty are hopeful that in a few years’ time they will have a sufficient Fleet 
Reserve. But everybody admits an immense deficiency in stokers at this moment, and 
that deficiency would tell on the immediate sending to sea in war-time of a great 
number of cruisers which are laid up at home, which would have to take to sea in the 
event of war. There is the obvious danger that while the Mediterranean and Channel 
Squadrons and the China Squadron and others would be at sea, with their first-class 
crews of trained men, we should be reduced to mere landsmen for the manning of 
cruisers which require trained men, And if you could man destroyers and find a 
nucleus for the cruisers out of your coastguard and your schools, you would neverthe- 
less have a large deficiency of trained seamen for the cruisers which you would send to 
sea. There is no dispute about that. Admiral Fremantle asks whether there is any- 
thing sacrosanct in our 12 years’ service. There is a certain obvious fact which I think 
colours all our discussions. Some people who object very strongly to every form of 


and who are afraid of breaking down the admirable long- 





short service in the Flee 
service system, nevertheless say we must have larger Reserves, and they want them 
trained for many months at sea. Of course that is a form of short service, because if 


men for six months at sea who are afterwards to be 


you are carrying a number o 


yr service in time of war, that is a form of short 





liable for a large number of 


to some extent it is after all a dispute over words. There is also the 


service, so 





remarkable fact that the efficiency of the personnel of the French Fleet, which is fully 
admitted, is found in a fleet which does combine the two systems. They have 17,000 
long-service men, serving nearly all the time at sea, of over 7 years’ service, all of them 
volunteers, and all of them who have served more than 5 years being paid at rates 
sufficient to keep them in the Fleet and keep them from returning to civil life. And along- 
side they have short-service men, who form rather more than half the Fleet. The French 
Fleet at sea is manned less than half by long-service men—men who are putting in 
over 7 years’ service—and rather more than half by men of the Inscription Maritime, 


5 years, or actually about + years, with a long service in reserve. So they 


who are servi 





work the two systems side by side, and they officially recognise the twosystems. They 
are founding schools on our plan. They already take in a very large number of boys 
upon our plan, and they are going to take in more boys and greatly increase their 
schools and train special ratings on long service for seamen-gunners for all their 
torpedo work and also for their engine-rooms—that is to say, a considerable portion of 


their engine-roo 


n artificers. But they will continue to run their short-service systema 
side by side with that, and they will reduce their service in the Inscription Maritime. 
The proposal is to reduce it from the nominal 5 to a nominal 3 years, and keep the men 
for 3 years, whereas at present they keep them for 4 years. Admiral Fremantle has 
spoken of the admission of the Admiralty as to the need for considering this matter, 
which is contained in the appointment of Sir Edward Grey’s Committee, who have to 
enquire how far we can supplement the manning by new reserves. But he says he 
thinks that the Committee are precluded from interfering with the long-service system. 
That remark, I think, is subject to the remarks I have made, namely, that any increase of 
reserve with training at sea, not being a reserve of mere landsmen, does involve a short 
service side by side with the long service of the main body. Admiral Fremantle has 


alluded to some of the what may be calle fancy means of making up the deficiency. 
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There is the proposal that men should be got from the Colonies—a proposal which will 
be, no doubt, fruitful with regard to Newfoundland, where there are a large number of 
hardy seamen who are within sufficiently near reach of this country to be available, 
and who are easy to find at all times, even during the fishing season, and who can be 
brought over here or to the Mediterranean to do their training for several months. That 
is a fruitful source from which a large number of men could be derived. But it is 
doubtful whether you can hope to get a very large number of men from the highly-paid 
merchant seamen in the Australian Colonies, including New Zealand ; or whether you 
can afford to train men from the maritime provinces of the Dominion, seeing how much 
they have a foot in the two countries, and how they would be snapped up for a rival fleet. 
There is the general question of getting men from the ordinary merchant navy, and I 
may point out that the figures given here of British persons are figures including large 
numbers of men who are not available for reserve; they are stewards and even 
stewardesses, and a large number of persons who are carried at sea, only a small pro- 
portion of whom can be looked upon as seamen at all. There is the suggestion of Lord 
Charles Beresford that a register should be kept of skilled artisans and persons not 
sailors, who should be paid a retaining fee, and who could be, therefore, called upon to 
fill certain ratings in men-of-war in an emergency. Admiral Fremantle says you could 
give them some training without sending them to sea during peace-time. I speak with 
deference of any opinion which is put forward by those who are competent—where I 
am not——but I should have thought that our need is to have trained men who have not 
been merely shed-trained, but who have been trained at sea ; and that for manning 
cruisers we cannot count upon men who have not had a training afloat. So, too, of the 
Naval Militia and Naval Volunteers, who should be drilled and trained, but should 
only go afloat in ease of war. I confess I should not have thought that that would 
have been avery valuable force. Jersey is acase where local naval defence may be 
the cheapest form, but there no doubt some sort of Militia might be very valuable ; but 
it is a special thing, and I doubt very much—and I have not been convinced by any- 
thing I have seen—that we can rely upon a mere shed-trained Militia or Volunteers for 
manning the Fleet in time of war. Then we fall back upon the proposals which are, 
so far as we know, likely to be made to us by the Committee who are considering this 
matter. I have no doubt that it must recommend some means for immediately dealing 
with the great deficiency in stokers; and no doubt, as Admiral Fremantle has said, 
you can make a fairly trained seaman-gunner in 6 months, you can also make a stoker 
in 6 months. We shall have to pick up men somehow or other, and give them 6 or 8 
months’ training in order to supply the great deficiency in stokers which exists. With 
regard to the general deficiency which will come in a few years’ time, my own leaning 
is towards some such scheme as others have put forward for the training of boys for 


the merchant fleet, upon whom the Royal Navy should have a lien in time of war. 


Admiral the Rt. Hon. Sir J. C. DALRYMPLE HAY, Bart., G.C.B., F.R.S. :—I am 
very glad that Sir Edmund Fremantle has introduced this subject for discussion here. 
He has given us a vast deal of very valuable information. But I agree with Sir Digby 
Morant that there are other methods by which the Navy could be more properly 
manned than by the suggestions which are contained in the paper; those, though 
valuable, do not go far enough. There isa great difficulty in training hobbledehoys 
and making seamen of them. I had the honour of being employed in the year 1853 as 
a training officer at Portsmouth, and at the same time my colleague, Captain Harris, 
father of the distinguished admiral, had the training of novices. Well, the boys who 


were entered between 13 and 14, by the time they were 20 were first-rate seamen. The 
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novices who were entered at 17 were not worth a rap ; we could not make good sailors of 
them. And these boys who were trained as men, if you take them away from the Navy 
at 21 or 25 and put them in the Reserve, where they do not go on with the absolute 
naval training, instead of becoming our best and leading seamen would probably turn out 
not much better than their neighbours. A Reserve is an admirable thing, I have no 
doubt, but I do not think it is the cheapest way of manning the Navy, because you 
make the men inferior if you take them away from their proper training and their proper 
duties. In my opinion, so long as we are a naval nation, it is necessary that the Board of 
Trade and the Admiralty should consult and work in harmony in the training of seamen 
for this country, because we do not grow seamen—we can only get them by traininy. If 
you take them at 14 they will willingly become seamen, and they take to it after they 
have got over the preliminary difficulties. But you have at the present moment 
214,000 men employed in the mercantile marine, and of those 48,000 are foreigners 
who are not doing us any good, 37,000 are lascars, who are very useful in the 
tropics, but we cannot look upon them as a fighting force as suitable to man our battle- 
ships ; and the result is if you take away the 11,700 trained first-class Naval Reserve- 
men from the force (the 11,300 of the second class are not taken from the mercantile 
marine, at least only from shore-going vessels), you have 102,000 men of very in- 
different character, or a large number of them, manning the mercantile marine. I 
hope we shall not sell all our merchant-ships, and if we keep some we shall want men to 
man them ; and these 102,000 men, even if they were all excellent, would not be more than 
are required for manning. Therefore, unless we train boys to be men and to man the 
mercantile marine, and also the Navy, we shall not have sufficient sea-going forces in 
this country to man men-of-war in time of war, or to man the merchant-ships which I 
hope in time of war will bring food to this country. My proposition would be this : 
At this present moment the Navy enters about 5,000 boys in every year for two years’ 
training. Therefore you have 10,000 boys training to keep going. I omit Marines. 
These 5,000 boys are supposed to be sufficient to supply the wants of the 78,000 men 
now voted for the Navy. You have to enter twice as many boys, who will supply 
the proportion of men who are necessary for the mercantile marine. And the 
apprenticeship system is done away with. I suppose I should be considered a 
Rip Van Winkle if I were to suggest that the navigation laws ought not to 
have been repealed ; but the apprenticeship system is gone, and there were only 
1,019 apprentices entered last year. That is a mere bagatelle. You require 20,000 
boys to be trained as men to supply both the mercantile marine and the Royal Navy. 
Iam sorry that my distinguished friend is wasting his force on urging that which 
could only be very small fringe of the question of supply, when I think the whole of us 
ought to urge in every way that both the mercantile marine and the Royal Navy 
should train boys from 13 to 14 years of age who would become valuable and excellent 
seamen. I think I heard Sir Charles Dilke refer to the supply of men from Newfound- 
land. That would be a very valuable contingent, no doubt, but I once belonged toa 
line-of-battle ship which was manned in the Shetland Islands—I hope there is no one 
here from the Shetland Islands— but unfortunately the persons supplied were 
not of the best of their sort; we had 200 of them in the “Minden.” and it was a 
caution to see the difficulty of getting them into anything like clean clothes, or to 
get them to go up the rigging at all, far less to do any work when they got aloft. 
There is no rigging now, of course, and they might possibly make good gunners. 
3ut the only way, I feel sure, is to train boys for that purpose. 

Vice-Admiral C. C. FITZGERALD :—I am sure we all regard that as a most 
interesting subject which Sir Edmund Fremantle has put*before us, and he has 
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brought it forward with his usual skill, and apparently irrefutable logic. But I am 
sorry to say I do not agree with him, He has asked us to approach the subject with 
unbiased minds, and I assure him I do so. In the first place, I do not think our great 
want in time of war will be men—it will be ships and matériel. I feel that there will 
be no difficulty about men, and I agree with Admiral Morant that you will have, in war- 
time, more than you will want for the ships at sea. The ships will go into action and 
get damaged ; they cannot be repaired by the crews ; they will go to the dockyards for 
long periods, and while they are there you will have those crews lying idle. I think 
you will want nearly double the number of ships than you have men to man, and you will 
find you have more men to man your present ships than you need, when you have 
been six months at war. While the ships are being repaired the men will be idling 
ashore. Mechanics will go to sea as engine-room artificers, for otherwise they would 
starve if they stopped ashore. Admiral Fremantle refers to my little joke about 
the dog and the bone, and he challenges me to say whether the bone is big enough. 
That means, of course, the long-service bone. I think it is big enough at present, 
and it must be remembered that it was in trying to get a bigger bone the dog lost 
his supper. I think there is more meat on the long-service bone than on the short- 
service one, though it may look bigger in the water. The bone is big enough for 
the present fleet, and it will expand to your needs in war, and far beyond them. 
Sir Edmund also refers to the question of quantity versus quality, but I cannot 
agree with him there. I am all for quality, the quantity will come; and 
I think it will be admitted, almost without dispute, that the long-service system 
which we now have gives us the greatest number of highly-trained men at any 
given time when war may break out suddenly. They are all in hard training ; 
they are not put ashore trained, and put away in a box, like a cigar, which improves 
by keeping, to pull out again when you want it. Such men will not remain in the 
box, they will go where they can get high pay, such as to America. But as long 
as you have them, I say keep them. I dissent from the limits which the author 
puts to our continuous-service men. He says he would endeavour to gradually 
reduce our active service ratings to 110,000 men. That is, to me, an astounding pro- 
posal. in view of the expansion of our Navy. To reduce it would be fatal. A man who 
is trained and then sent away gets rusty. Change of war matériel is so rapid that a 
trained man of 1890 is not a trained man of 1902, or 1904. The question of special ratings 
is always difficult, and has always been so; but you will have more men qualified for 
special ratings if you stick to the long-service system as it is now than if you train them 
and put them away. I suppose the author refers to captains of guns, mechanics, and 
electricians. There must be highly-trained men for this class of work. As to manual labour, 
you will march regiments on board to do that, very likely, as you did before. At eight 
years’ service a man is at his very best ; and why you should get rid of him I do not 
know—it seems to me illogical. He is at his prime. I cannot agree with Admiral 
Fremantle when he says you can make a seaman gunner in six months, Although it 
may be desirable to have Keserves, it would be a great waste of money to spend it in 
giving retaining fees so as to secure men whom you would get without those fees. I 
strongly deprecate copying foreign nations by going in for short service, and throwing 
overboard or modifying our present system of long service, and thus giving up one of the 
points on which, if I am rightly informed, foreign nations envy us, and that is, our 


present long service. 
Sir JoHN CoLomB, K.C.M.G., M.P. (late Captain, R.M.A.) :—What I intended 
to say as regards stokers has been anticipated by Sir Charles Dilke. With regard 
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to the probable effects of short service, I agree with Sir Digby Morant. On the 
question of short service generally, I agree with Admiral FitzGerald. But, leaving 
out those points, there are one or two others I should like to refer to. I entirely 
agree with the two starting-points of the gallant Admiral’s lecture. He says we 
must look forward to a rapid progressive increase of the Fleet. I agree with him 
there; you cannot put limits to it, and you must accept it. I also agree with 
him as to the insufficiency of the present naval programme. But having referred 
to those things in which I agree with him, I tind myself—with all due deference to so 
distinguished an authority—differing from him absolutely on almost every other point. 
To approach the question of the Naval Reserve for the Fleet, and to eliminate the 
ve officers from consideration, is a thing which I cannot understand. I am glad 


executi 


lant Admiral thinks that to assume fora moment that we have not 
itlicers is to be pessimistic. I class myself among the pessimists. 


ion with short service, I defy you to get away from the 





ifficers question, because you want more now; you want officers 
up to date, and you certainly would want still more officers by reason of 
their supervision being more necessary and more perpetual under conditions of short 


‘fore, I trust, the gallant Admiral, as he takes the view that to assert 





fticers is pessimistic, will give us another paper on the question of 


» paucity of o 


ering our Fleet effectively, so as to dispel what I think is justifiable alarm on that 





point. It isa most difficult and a most complex question. Now, the plea of the paper 
is really to sacrifice quality for quantity ; and the lecturer’s justification for that plea 
is expense. I am bound to say I differ on that point. The real question is efficiency, 
not expense. That may seem a wild thing to say, especially for a Member of 
Parliament. The Fleet is for the defence of the Empire, an Empire with £260,000,000 
annual revenue now, and there is, besides, the fact that the over-sea revenues are 
advancing by leaps and bounds. Every part of the Empire depends on the efficiency 
of the Fleet. Mr. Chairman, I am not inclined to listen to an argument on the 
subject of playing “hanky-panky” with the Navy on the ground of expense until I 
am persuaded that the Empire as a whole declines to do its duty and pay for the Navy. 
The Empire has to either pay or perish. Therefore, on the question of expense I am 
not in accord with my gallant friend, and that is my personal attitude. I protest 
against drawing the inferences which are drawn in his table as to cost of a unit in the 
British Fleet as compared with a unit in the German or French Fleet. The economic 
conditions of the countries are different ; the standard of living in this country is 
higher than that in the others ; and what would attract men to the French or German 


y would not attract men here at home. Moreover, what will attract men to the 





Nav} 
British Fleet here will not attract them in Australia. And then there is one peculiar 
point. My gallant friend attacks the present system on the ground of expense, but he 
does not give us the faintest data showing what would be the saving of expense under 
his plan. I can find nothing in the paper stating what his scheme would cost, and 
therefore I am not prepared to argue it. But there is another matter which has not 
yet been touched upon. Is he sure you would get the men? Witha short-service 
system in operation are you sure you would get the men, with ‘a competing short- 
service Army against you? My own belief is, you would not. Parents are even now 
very reluctant in many cases to part with their sons, even with a profession in front of 
them and a pension at the end of it ; but that reluctance would be increased if at, say, 
twenty-five years of age, their son would be returned to civil life as a waif and stray, 


having lost the opportunity of settling in permanent employment. Admiral Morant 


has so entirely anticipated me with regard to the result on the country, that I need say 
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very little on that. I think you would be training for the United States Navy at the 
cost of the British Exchequer. You will have to alter the conditions of life in the 
mercantile marine before you can get a man-of-war bluejacket to enter our merchant 
service. I want to make two or three remarks on the general question of policy and 
principles, determining numbers. My gallant friend Admiral FitzGerald has dealt 
with it. You must have what I may call the initial strength provided for. And the 
initial strength is the aggregate complements of all the actual and_ effective war-ships 
you can produce on the sea. I start with that asthe initial strength. The gallant 
lecturer tries to draw an analogy between South Africa and land wars and Reserves for 
the Fleet. I absolutely repudiate and deny that you can do anything of the sort. 
And this is why Ido so: The wastage in land warfare, as affecting the question of 
Reserves, is due to disease. That is due to unavoidably insanitary conditions incidental 
to land warfare. But the change from a state of peace to a state of war does not alter 
the sanitary conditions of your Fleet. Therefore your war wastage, after having 
provided for your initial strength, and ordinary peace wastage, is merely a wastage 
which will be due to killed and wounded. Then you must take this fact: that the 
process of killing and wounding is the process of damaging your ships. I have 
occupied your time quite enough, and I will conclude by saying this, for I will not 
follow the matter more closely, although I could. Peru lost her fleet, and had a 
large balance of her naval personnel left. Spain lost her fleet and had a large 
excess of personnel left, If you start with your initial strength right, with the proper 
proportion for wastage due to ordinary courses, J think the wastage you will have to 
provide for in war is very little compared with that in a land war. If a ship is sunk 
she goes down with the whole crew. That leaves the balance undisturbed. Any part 
of her crew surviving after she goes down becomes an excess, or a reserve. The same 
happens in the case of a ship being damaged and having to go into dock for six months 
or a year, for it releases her crew. And, besides that, you are obliged to keep in peace- 
time a large number of vessels employed which you will have to withdraw in war. 
You thus get an increase of personnel available to put into effective ships if you have 
them. I dread the addition to our Reserves of a single man who is not wanted, 
because it is waste of money and so much off ships. I do firmly believe that we are 
not making provision sufficient for a reserve of ships, which is the crux of the whole 


question. 


Admiral Sir N. BOWDEN-SMITH, K.C.B.:—I think we must all agree that the 
matter which has been brought before us by Sir Edmund Fremantle is one of very 
great importance, whether weagree with him or not. It is, in my opinion, unfortunate, 
if | may venture to say so, that the Admiralty, in appointing a Committee to consider 
this question, have cut out the consideration of a short-service system. I think it would 
have been well to have seen what the Committee could do with it in working out the 
details. We should have known what conclusion they came to—though it need not 
have been accepted by the authorities. I cannot agree with the gallant Admiral who 
has read us the lecture. The fact of the matter is, we get such good men under the 
present system, and we are so satisfied with the manning of the Navy, as far as it goes, 
that we feel very loth to change to any other system. I agree with what has fallen 
from Sir Charles Dilke, that our great need in war-time will be stokers and 
engine-room ratings. I do not feel so anxious about the bluejackets and marines, 
because having a good nucleus of seamen-gunners, men who understand their work, you 
would be able to get volunteers to come aboard ship, to supplement those who were 
accustomed to sea life. But it is very different with regard to the engine-room ratings. 
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If you did get volunteers to work as stokers aboard ship, they would not be very much 
good if they did not know their duty. We have had some experience recently in 
dealing with a new type of boiler, how frequent breakdowns have been when working 
with our own men. The duties of a seaman and those of a stoker should now be to a 
great extent interchangeable. We must face the fact that most of our bluejackets must 
be stokers as well as seamen. I would exempt certain gunnery, signal, and other 
special ratings, but otherwise we should be able to call upon our seamen to work in the 
stokeholls when required. At present if you are short of stokers you have to get 
volunteers from the lower deck to fill vacancies, these men receiving extra pay for the 
time, and as arule there is no lack of volunteers. It should be no longer a volunteer 
question, but a matter of duty ; and I consider all seamen, with the exception of some 
special ratings, should be instructed in stoking. Iam not at all in accord with Admiral 


FitzGerald, in what he said as to our difficulty being want of ships and not of men. 





I think that is rather a dangerous theory. Nothing has struck meso much in the 





present war in South Africa as the fact that human beings seem to be more highly 
strung or nervous than heretofore anl cannot stand the same amount of continuous 
warfare that our forefathers did. The Boers themselves who fought so well, have 
constantly left their commandoes for change and refreshment. If a ship comes in 
wounded and damaged, as many will do, and take some months to refit, you could 
hardly expect to turn over the crew next day into another ship and send them out to 
fight. I do not think human nature would stand it. But I agree that we must have a 
sufficient reserve of ships. Something was said about getting men from the Colonies. 
No doubt we might in some cases. The part which the Colonies have taken in the war 

1 South Africa is splendid, but it is a different thing going afloat and fighting a gun on 
board ship, or working down in the stokehold. When I was in Australia a few years 


ago I was allowed to enter boys and stokers, but we entered very few and they never 





remained. Ido not consider our present Reserve is satisfactory, especially as regards 


>to the conclusion that we ought to resort to some kind of national 





lifficult thing to talk about to one’s fellow countrymen, 


because if you mention compulsory service to some people they think you are qualifying 





in agreement with the idea that our first consideration 


must be the Navy. We must have a powerful voluntary Navy, and a voluntary pro- 





fessional Army: but in addition we ought to have some sort of compulsory or national 








service for home defence, and also possibly for evolving a Reserve for the Navy as well 
as for the Army. It is said the people will not have it; but they have not been asked. 
Y lo ‘ do until the matter is properly put tothem. It 


iow what people v 





s also said: Why talk about compulsory service when so many Volunteers come forward 
for South Africa? It is true it has been splendid ; not only on the part of the Colonies, 
but in Great Britain also, where men in all positions have volunteered for service in 


South Afric But after the excitement began to pass over there was a cooling 





down, and I do not think they are coming forward as they did. Those who volun- 


teer now do so on 5s. a day, while those in the earlier period volunteered on 





rdinary service pay. I cannot myself see anything degrading or un-English in 
service for home defence, and I think it is our duty to try and educate 


ion in that direction. If we had national service for home defence it 





would set the Fleet free to act in any seas, without any fear of invasion of our 


I cannot agree with my gallant friend ; but we are well satisfied 





with the present working of our long-service system. Omitting the marines and 


the stokers, one is much struck with the youthful appearance of shipg’ companies 


on first commissioning, and we could not afford to do anything which would 


I 
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make them still younger than they are at present. Referring to Sir Edmund Fremantle’s 
observations concerning the disparaging remarks on the British Navy made by the 
German Admiral Livonius, and Captain Coérper’s explanation, informing the meeting 
that Admiral Livonius had been for several years on the retired list and did not 
represent the opinion of German naval officers, it might interest the members of the 
United Service Institution to read a few translated extracts from a pamphlet which was 
published last year in Berlin by an officer of Uhlans on the active list, and at present 
employed on the general staff of the German Army. Writing on the invasion of 
Powers only to be reached by sea, he says:—“ The possibility of a conflict with England 
must be kept in sight by Germany, for the steadily increasing commercial power of the 
Fatherland means at least as great a danger to England as the advance of Russia 
towards India. Only an alliance with France threatens England seriously. England’s 
weakness is now that which constitutes our strength, namely the land Army. The 
English Army possesses neither quantity nor quality, such as one would expect to see in 
a great Power with an extensive coast, for England remains convinced that any 
invasion could be repelled by the Fleet. The idea is by no means correct . . . . 
Germany, in case of war, must strive to create circumstances that make it possible to 
throw a portion of our Army on the English coast, and England’s powerful Fleet after 
a victory on land would have not the slightest influence. The English coast offers 
many stretches of favourable landing places. The size of the island is small; one 
victory would settle the matter.” Then Freiherr von Edelsheim goes on to state what 
further measures would be necessary “for the total subjugation of England.” As 
regards war with the United States, he writes:-—‘‘Of late years there has been 
no want of political friction arising out of commercial considerations which until now 
has been mostly got over by yielding on our part; but as this yielding on our side 
must have a limit, the question arises, What power could we employ to resist attempts 
by the United States against our interests in respect to compelling them to give way to 
us by force? . . . . . « +. Germany is the only Power which is in a position to 


grapple with the United States of America.” 


Mr. J. THURSFIELD:—I[ should like to say a few words on this very interesting 
paper. It is, perhaps, going rather beyond the fact, to say that the Committee now 
sitting is precluded from considering a short-service system. The terms of the 
reference were really very wide. The instructions were that the Committee were not 
to report in favour of short service ; but if they came to the conclusion that the for- 
mation of an adequate Reserve was not compatible with the present system, they were 
to report their opinion to that effect. So it is not impossible the Committee may con- 
sider the question of providing a Reserve by means of short service. I do not desire 
to offer any opinion on the general question raised ; I think that is much more safely 
left to discussion among naval officers. But I should like to express my thanks to 
Admiral Fremantle for raising the question in such an interesting and impressive 
manner. I notice that some of his brother officers do not entirely agree with him. 
They are, as he apparently anticipated, deeply attached to the present length of service. 
On the other hand, two of them have told us that instead of having a deficiency of 
men in certain contingencies, we shall have almost too many. I think there is, as one 
source of supply, a body of men trained to discipline and to fighting which nobody has 
mentioned, and that is those six army corps, because it is obvious that so long as the 
Navy can fight at sea, they will never be wanted to fight on shore in this country. 
Therefore, without going to the dockyards and gas works, and starved-out mechanics, I 


think we have got some sort of potential Reserve in that direction. The only other 
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question [ should like to raise is one which was touched on by Sir Charles Dilke, 
namely, the number of the Inscription Maritime, given by Sir Edmund Fremantle 
at 114,000. Does this mean that that is the total number, or the number 
available when the men on active service are deducted? I think the total number is 
something like 140,000 or 150,000 ; or it was a few years ago. I should be glad to 
know, if possible—because it is very important indeed—where the figure of 114,009 
reserves in the Inscription Maritime comes from, In a former number of the “ Naval 
Annual,” I think for the year 1892, there was a very interesting account of the Inscrip- 
tion Maritime, and I think it was then stated, on the authority of a French officer, 
that the actual number of men to be obtained from the Reserve, over and above the 
men at that time serving in the Fleet, did not exceed 40,000. It is a very serious 
matter if that number has increased in ten years to 114,000, But I think 114,000 is 
really the mawimum number available on paper. In the first place, you take the whole 


of the men in the Inscription Maritime, and deduct from that number those who are 


it this moment serving in the Fleet, and then you find, perhaps, that 114,000 are left. 
But the reader of the paper tells us we shall not get all our Reserves; and I think it is 
pretty obvious, for the same reason, that the French will not get the whole of theirs. 
Therefore the matter is of no little importance ; because, in a very interesting book 
which has been published by Mr. Hurd,on Naval Ffficiency, the number of the French 
Reserves in the Inscription Maritime is given at the same figure ; and if the figure given 


by Sir Edmund Fremantle in his paper is not correct, it is important that it should not 





the authority of Sir Edmund and of this Institution without correction. 


Commander R. CLOVER, U.S. Navy (United States Naval Attaché) :—I have heard 





wo references from distinguished gentlemen here to-day with regard to the danger 
he educated and trained men of your Service going into our Navy. Ido not really think 

here is any such great danger. I believe in these days of commercial activity that we 
ide 


ikely to get. There is one point to which I desire to refer, and that is the 


yf the water are getting the credit of being about to receive more benefits 





statement which has been made that we had in the United States Navy English-trained 


This is something unknown to me, though I have seen the same thing stated 





before in your newspapers. I have seen Englishmen in our engine and fire rooms, but 





I have never seen in our Service a gun-pointer who I had any reason to believe had been 


trained or educated in the British Service. This subject interests us very much, this 





ter of training, and particularly the question of gun-pointing. We have an 


ion of the high efficiency ‘of the British Navy in gun-pointing, and we could 





not draw skilled men from any better source than from your Service; but it is not our 
policy. Our policy is to train our own people, and not to enlist foreigners ; that at any 
rate is our present policy. 

I'he CHAIRMAN (Hon. T. A. Brassey) :—Before I call upon Sir Edmund Fremantle 
to reply on this discussion, I suppose it is expected that I should make one or two 
observations on the subject. I do so with all diffidence, as one who has had no 
practical experience of the Naval Service, and whose only experience of war is that of 
an officer of Auxiliary Cavalry. What I shall say will be in support of the general 
iment of this paper, the argument that at the present moment we do not possess 
a sufficient number of men, both in the permanent forces and in our existing Reserves, 
to man the Navy in time of war. I believe that the figure given by Sir Edmund 
Fremantle, as to the numbers which will be required by this country in war with a 
first-class naval Power, or combination of naval Powers, is not overstated. I believe we 


shall require at least 250,000 men. And I doso, in the first place, fromethe experience 
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of the past, in which it has been pointed out in the paper that we required during the 
periods that we were at wara vastly greater number of men than we had had in the 
Navy during the intervening years of peace. And I do so, in the second place, because 
I believe that we shall require a very large number of men if we are to make use of 
those enormous potential resources for shipbuilding which we possess to a greater 
extent than any other country in our private shipbuilding yards. Of course I know 
that many officers, like Admiral FitzGerald and Sir John Colomb, believe that the 
wastage by ships will be much greater than that by men. My opinion is not that of a 
naval officer, and it is not of much account against theirs, but I believe that we shall 
be able to provide deficiencies as regards ships, and unless we provide for men in peace- 
time we shall not be able to get them in time of war. As to the sources of supply, it 
seems to me that the lecturer dismissed rather curtly those various sources of supply 
to which my father has devoted very considerable attention. He dismissed the 
mercantile marine. It is quite true that the mercantile marine is failing as a source 
of supply for the Naval Reserve. As the proportion of foreigners in the mercantile 
marine is increasing, that of British-born persons is diminishing. And it is true also 
that ship-owners who have been harassed by Board of Trade regulations are not very 
eager to see any closer connection established between the Navy and the mercantile 
marine. But I think this question of the decline in the number of British seamen is 
one of most serious national importance ; and I do not see any way in which that 
decline can be checked, unless it is by establishing a closer connection between the 
mercantile marine and the Navy. Another source of supply is the fishermen ; and that 
was disposed of rather curtly by one or two of the speakers. But all the fishermen in 
this country are not of the same stamp as the fishermen from the Hebrides or from the 
Shetlands. We have our East Coast and West Coast fishermen, men who, as many 
here are better able to say than I am, form admirable material for a Naval Reserve. 
Then there isa large seafaring population in many of our Colonies. There is the fishing 
population of Newfoundland, and there is also a large seafaring population in Canada, 
I made considerable enquiry into this when I went a voyage round the world in 1896, 
both in Canada and in Australia. I believe you could get at least 20,000 to 30,000 men 
from the seafaring population of Canada and Newfoundland. Possibly yeu could get 
10,000 men in Australia, And TI think Admiral Sir Nathaniel Bowden-Smith will bear 
me out when I say that that material would be excellent ; that there are few finer 
seamen in the mercantile marines of the world than those man who are employed 
in the Australian mercantile marine. Possibly you could get them for the 
same money as is paid to the men of this country. On the question of Naval Volunteers, 
I want to say this: The volunteer principle has been put to an exceedingly heavy 
strain during the present war in South Africa, and [ am inclined to think that before 
very long the difficulty that we are now experiencing in providing sufficient men for 
the Army, and which we may possibly ere long experience in providing men 
for the Navy, may compel us to do—as every other country in the world does—throw 
an obligation on every citizen to serve in the defence of his own country. Sir 
Edmund Fremantle’s special proposal to-day is to increase the Fleet Reserve of 50,000 
men by the adoption of a system of short service. I am exceedingly glad to think 
that the present Board of Admiralty are devoting so much attention to this question of 
Reserves, and that the Fleet Reserve already numbers some 10,000 men, or will during 
the course of this year; and I only hope that it will be further increased. But I 
really feel myself incompetent to express an opinion, having only arrived in England 
last evening from abroad, and having only had time to glance through the paper, I am 


not able to express an opinion upon the precise proposal which has been brought 
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forward by Sir Edmund in the paper. But I should like to point ont, as it is perhaps 
obvious to most of those here, that there are two serious objections to short service, and 
I do not think they have been alluded to here to-day. First, if there were two classes 
of men serving in the same ship, it would lead inevitably to a shortening of the longer 
period of service. That was the objection pointed out by Lord Spencer in the House 
of Lords some few years ago. The second objection is, that the short-service system is 
exceedingly costly in proportion to the results obtained. I believe it costs the country 
something between £200 and £300 now to provide a seaman for the Navy ; and if that 
man is to serve at sea for only seven years, the expense of training our bluejackets as 
we do now could hardly be justified. Therefore, if you are going in for a short-service 
system, the men who are entered in that way would have to be trained for the Navy in 
some less costly manner than they are at present. In other words, your short-service 
men would have to be what the reader of the paper called Northamptons, trained only 
for a few months before becoming ordinary seamen. I think the gratitude of everyone 
present is due to Sir Edmund Fremantle for having raised this discussion, which has 


been a very interesting one, on this most important subject. 


Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G., in reply, said :—I 
do not propose to make a long reply, but I should like to answer one or two of the 
statements which have been made. I am very much obliged to Captain Coérper 
for his remarks with reference to Admiral Livonius. 1 was aware that he was 
a retired officer, and I thought he had drawn principally on his imagination for 
what he put forward as facts, which I did not think was the ordinary custom 
of German naval officers: therefore I did not think the matter was one of 
very great importance. Sir Digby Morant made certain remarks, and I think 


he contradicts himself, because he approved of the present number being too 


small, and then said we shall get plenty of men. He proposes to get untrained 
men. He objects to my short-service men because they are not sufficiently trained, 
but he proposes to take men who are not trained at all. Sir Charles Dilke made 


some very interesting remarks, and he pointed out philosophically what is 
true, that we more or less have systems of short service at present; and that 
anything which is proposed by this Committee now sitting will probably be 


something in the shape of short service. You must differentiate ; but you say these 





short-service men are only Reservemen, and you say our own people are long-service 


people. But as a matter of fact—and I can here answer our Chairman at the same 


time—you will have men serving side by side, some of whom are short-service men, 


and some long-service. 1 never could see that much importance should be attached to 
that argument. The men whom I propose should be serving on long service would do 
so because they wished to. I should like to say, with regard to Sir Charles Dilke’s 
remarks, that I am very much obliged for them, especially what he says about artisans. 
It is true they would not go to sea, but the proposal which I make would give them 
discipline. If we could give them discipline and some idea of service in the Navy and 


even if they had no sea-legs and might be sea-sick, they would only 





be in the position of the marine when he first goes to sea. But he would very soon 
settle down. And a marine who had been trained to fight and work the guns does now, 
after a term on shore, soon settle down again and find his sea-legs and become 
valuable in a short time. With regard to Reserves obtained from different places, 
] agree with the Chairman that I somewhat under-estimated the possibility of getting 


Naval Volunteer Reserves from different parts of the world. I have a letter 


before me from a naval officer who has recently returned from Australia. «The writer 
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says that in Australia and New Zealand he knows that we could draw 10,000 
Naval Volunteers if we took the trouble, and would give them something to train 
in. I agree with Sir John Colomb about the officers. I have given my reasons. I 
believe we could get a number of very good men as officers from the mercantile marine. 
Many of tbem have been trained by going through the Service, and they would make 
very capable men. It is the way to get enough officers, to take them from the 
mercantile marine, because if we took retired men they have certain claims with 
regard to seniority, which it would be difficult to get rid of. I think you should get as 
Naval Reservemen those who can do their work and who do not take the bread 
out of the mouths of others. I remember at the time of the war with Russia, 
when they caught a great many of the older officers and sent them to sea ; 
their seniority was such that they paralysed the whole work of the ships 
they were in. I think there is a great deal to be said for Sir John Hay’s view, 
and if the country would only undertake it I would entirely support it. But notwith- 
standing that, I should like to have my Reserve from men-of-war, Still, I agree with 
his really drastic remedy even now, when we have let the mercantile marine run down 
somuch. I think it is the proper remedy, and Iam glad Sir John hammers at it and 
continues to press it on the notice of the public, and nobody is more capable of doing 
so than he is. Sir John Colomb said he did not like sacrificing quality for quantity. 
But I go back to the Franco-German War : it was the great claim of the French that 
they had longer-trained men than the Germans, and that the latter’s quantity would be 
of no avail. But it did not turn out so. I think you would get more men, 
and get them easier, if you wanted them for seven or five years than for twelve 
years. (* We get as many as we want now.”) Yes, we do. With regard to 
wastage, that is a matter of opinion ; but you may depend upon it, wastage would be, 
and must be, very large; it is absurd to say it would not. Look at China and South 
Africa. Just look at the wastage in the brigades there. There would be some 
landings, and the wastage from being at sea would be almost equally large. Admiral 
Sir Nathaniel Bowden-Smith said he was satisfied with the manning as far as it goes. So 
am [; but I do not think it goes far enough. That is my point. Lagree with what he said 
about seamen and stokers being interchangeable as far as possible, but that was not 
distinctly a part of my subject. Mr. Thursfield made some remarks about the 
Inscription Maritime, and I agree with him. I think the figures he gave as to the 
effectives are fairly correct. I do not think it isa reliable force. I understand they do 
not drill. I think there may be a great deal in quantity,and not much in quality, 
which I do not advocate. I was very glad to hear what the United States Naval 
Attaché was good enough to tell us about *“ gun-pointers” in their Navy. He to some 
extent answered Sir Digby Morant. I do not agree that the seamen of England in the 
present day are so easily interchangeable with scamen in the United States. There are 
undoubtedly cases in which our seamen may get naturalised, but [ think most of our 
seamen live about the home ports, and they have their ties. I believe they are much more 
inclined to stay in England than you and L[ are, and are just as disinclined to change their 
nationality. I have partly answered what the Chairman said, but { agree with him about 
the decline of men in the mercantile marine. It isa very serious question, and I should be 
one of the first to be glad if the Government would take it up. I am pleased that Lord 
Brassey has so steadily pressed that upon the authorities of this country, and has 


endeavoured, very much on the same lines as Sir John Hay, to get the Government to 





1 [ don’t know who said this. My answer, “ Yes, we do,” is all right, but by my plan 


we should want more boys and men entered than at present.—E. R. F. 
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see that the mercantile marine is a most important factor in our safety in this country. 
I do not believe that any Navy can long be efficient unless it is founded upon a large 
mercantile marine. I believe it becomes an anachronism and an exotic, and it will be 
extremely difficult to keep it going. Therefore, though my particular object is to pro- 
pose a scheme of reserves for the Navy from the Navy. as being the best Reserve we 
can get, still I look upon this Reserve as a part of the standing service, and that we 
ought to have a larger Reserve outside it, as I have endeavoured to show. The Chair- 
man made some objections to short service, one of which objections I have endeavoured 
to answer. I do not think there is much in that objection. I may be wrong. You 
might find you had a difficulty on board ship from having people there in different 
categories, but I do not attach much importance to that. I am sorry to say that very 
few who have spoken to-day seem to agree with me distinctly. Iam afraid many people 
will not look at my scheme. They say : “This isa man who is going to rob us of our 
birthright, but we have had plenty of change already.” I was told on board a man-of- 
war: “We have had plenty of change already, and we do not want any more.” I 
said: “I know you do not want any more, but the question is not whether 
your particular ship is going to be so very efficient.” We have, I admit, been 
taught that our particular object is to get our own ship in the best order. But there 
has often been a certain amount of friction between the executives and the authorities, 
because a certain number of men have been taken out of one ship to go to another. 
lhe individual officers try to have their ship as complete a man-of-war as possible ; and 
they feel when they have a man well up to the mark that they do not like to lose him, 
and begin again with others. When I was in the Channel Fleet, with my flag in the 
* Agincourt,” she was very smart. We were supposed to change our crew altogether in 
about 18 months. When I inspected the ship, I fell the upper yard men in and asked 
them separately how long they had been on the ship. One said 4 years ; another, 3 
years 8 months ; and so on. They had not been changed, because the commander was a 
very smart fellow, and he managed somehow or other to make an excuse to keep them, 
e thought the end justified the 


Of course he was not doing what was juite right, but | 


means. The ship was very smart, and I did not make much noise about it. Still, I 
reported it, and the matter was altered. After all, that sort of thing is not absolutely 
right in the interests of the Service. I think a great deal of the opposition to this 
short service arises from the same idea in people’s brains that we have got a good thing, 
and we do not want to make too much sacrifice, because we know we should make a 
sacrifice, whereas we are not sure there would be any gain. I am very much obliged 
to you, ladies and gentlemen, for having listened to me while reading this paper, and I 
am only sorry there are not more present, though I know there are rival attractions. I 
am pleased that so many representative men have come here and paid attention 


to what I have to say, and at all events give me the result of their ideas ca the 


subject, and their criticisms. 


| 
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THE question of education generally is now very much before 
people of all classes, and, indeed, is the subject-matter of elaborate 
discussions in the Imperial Parliament. In point of fact, a general 
opinion prevails—and I am afraid it is too well founded—that if the 
English do not forthwith proceed to set their educational house in order, 
especially in regard to what is generally known as secondary education, and 
with regard to technical education also, bad times await the English portion 
of the British people. This, I am sorry to say, is a serious state of affairs, 
to which attention has been directed for many years by competent 
observers—commercial, military, and social—almost in vain. I am very 
much afraid indeed that the present Cabinet, and, indeed, all our present 
officials and past officials, have much to seek in regard to interest in this 
most vital of all questions. Even if we were not in an age of competi- 
tion, the education and training of the youth would appear toa sage person 
one of the most serious possible considerations. I really fail to be able to 
put myself in the place of a parent who is not spending a considerable 
portion of his time weighing and considering by what process he may 
enable his offspring to realise the high ideal which Shakespeare and 
Milton—not to speak of sacred writers—have placed before the 
human race. 

But in an age of competition I am at a still greater loss to 
know by what process of reasoning the people at the head of our State 
have been enabled to justify to themselves for so long a period the 
neglect of the primary duty of the parent and of the State: that is to say, 
the duty of seeing after the education and the training of all classes of 
the community. That they do not realise this, that even our present 
Government—every member of which has had the opportunities of a 
splendid and costly education, and many of whom have homes which 








1 This lecture was delivered extempore. 
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are practically hereditary libraries—does not recognise the awful import- 
ance of this subject is clearly set forth in one of the ministerial organs 
only two days ago. I quote that ministerial organ deliberately, but 
exactly the same doctrines are set forth in opposition organs. ‘The 
Press of the nation is unanimous with regard to the necessity for a 
sound system of secondary education. All the magazines, the journals 
of the men on ’Change, all the best writers, are unanimous that we must 
have a sound secondary education as a basis of sound technical 
education, and that forthwith. I might quote all the papers, but I 
quote only one. I do not refer to the religious part of the controversy 
at all—I do not care anything aboutit. In regard to certain sectarian zeal, 
I think a zealous desire to promote education would be a very much better 
thing. I omit, therefore, all reference to the religious controversy at present 
raging. But the Morning Post of 2nd July says:—‘‘It is a mis- 
fortune that the Education Bill is not in charge of a Minister conversant 
with the subject ”—mark you, education is the most vital of all subjects, 
and this is a ministerial organ—‘‘and acquainted with the course of 
educational thought during the past fifty years.” If you have not spent 
your time thinking about education, you are scarcely fit to deal practically 
with education. ‘‘ Mr. Balfour’s idea seems to be that, provided an 
Education Bill is carried, it does not much matter what is in the Bill so 
long as it is agreeable to the right wing of his own supporters.” This is 
a curious idea. ‘ That is an attitude intelligible only on the supposition 
that the people of England are indifferent to the subject of education.” 
Are they! Ido not think they are. There seems to be a considerable 
number of people very anxious about education, or such a distinguished 
audience would not assemble here to-day in London when the great 
Olympian game of cricket is being played only a few hundred yards 
away. ‘But the thinking portion of the community, and its working 
portion, are not indifferent. 
a great change for the better is urgently needed, especially in the 
matter of secondary education.” The Ministry ‘‘ may use its majority 


to reject amendments and to press its Bill through the Committee, 


There is a very widespread conviction that 


but the result will be to alienate from its party the very large and 
growing class of citizens who care little for the traditional distinctions of 
party, but a great deal for great and pressing national needs, among 
which an efficient organisation of secondary education is by universal 
admission paramount.” Now, if that is granted, a great part of the 


difficulties in the way of the course of my lecture disappears. 

But for fear I may be accused of quoting only politicians, I take the 
opportunity of also quoting others in regard to this matter of secondary 
education, which is the bed-rock of the whole matter on which all technical 
education, military and other, depends ; for I contend that #f a man at the 
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age of 19 or 20 is not acquainted with certain fundamental educational facts 
he is scarcely fit for civilised society eitherin England or on the Continent 
or anywhere. There must bea certain kind of Freemasonry among 
educated and intelligent men to whom serious interests are entrusted, and 
these Freemasons cannot associate unless they have certain signs, and 
these signs are to be found in the broad principles of general secondary 
education. I contend that if you only had a good, sound system 
of secondary education up to a certain point for architects, artists, 
and soldier-officer men, barristers, solicitors, and so forth, you would 
facilitate public intercourse to a degree, and you would be able to build 
on this cultivated intelligence the more special education which each of 
these men requires. Therefore, if we had a good secondary system of 
education, we should soon have a good auxiliary technical system of pro- 
fessional education. 

We have a bishop in the audience, and I take it that a bishop ought to 
be avery good judge of education. Very often a bishop is a gentleman who 
has had some practical experience of educational affairs in public schools 
or elsewhere ; in any case, educating the soul is so closely connected with 
educating the mind, and the two are so correlated, that a man would be a 
very inferior teacher of immortal principles unless he could look back to 
the immortal productions of past literature and to the philosophy of 
all ages. I am, therefore justified in thinking that a bishop may bea 
sound exponent of the genera! principles of education as accepted in all 
civilised countries. The bishop whom I quote has not only the advantage 
of being a bishop in England, but he also has been bishop in the 
Colonies. This bishop could also reflect the opinion, not only 
of these small central isles, but the opinion of the enormous 
territories which have expanded from these central isles. Now, 
listen to the Bishop of Manchester. He has another advantage, 
viz., that his daily work brings him close to the thought of the 
merchant princes of our race. Listen to him. WHe says, preaching in 
Manchester Cathedral, on ‘‘ England in the New Century,” that is to say, 
England in this century—that ‘‘ England was committed in the new 
century to a trade conflict more intense than any in which she has hitherto 
been engaged.” Now, then, a very natural question for a bishop dealing 
with tradesmen and merchants was: ‘“‘Are we prepared for this 
encounter?” His answer is that we are not. Therefore, if we are not, is 
it not clearly the duty of every considering person to see that as soon as 
possible we are ? What is the remedy ? Why are we not? How will 
we be? When will we be? He says that we are not prepared because 
we are deficient in knowledge, in skill, in enterprise—that is bad enough, 
is it not, for Manchester ? Our methods are old-fashioned. He is a 
Conservative, and soam 1; but we can be conservative a little too far. 
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We are too easy and self-confident. We rely rather on the great 
position we have attained in the past than on the readiness to 
meet accumulated difficulties in the future. We care too much for 
sport and amusement. We care far too little for work. And it is quite 
clear that the bishop, whose duty it is to show that we must earn our bread 
by the sweat of our brow, and how we ought to get no bread except by 
such sweat, is justified in saying that work should form our occupation, 
our discipline, and our delight. But he goes on to say only too truly :— 
‘“* But another twenty years of lazy, foolish, self-complacency would cost us 
more than our pride of commercial place—might indeed cost us our national 
prosperity, if not our national independence. What must we do? Educate 
the leaders of our national industries; make our children good linguists; 
teach them methods of trade; and encourage the study of arts and 
I might almost stop, having read these words, believing that 
I have said enough, as they apply to the soldier man fully as much as to 
the commercial man; but, I will go on quoting :—‘‘ In other words, in the 
new century, self-control, self-sacrifice, patience in labour, and religious 
faith were required of Britishers.” 

Now, in my mind the first position is that we want a good system of 
secondary education, and that we must try to get it forthwith ; that if we do 
get it, with the splendid qualities which the English part of the community, 
as well as the Scotch, Welsh, and Irish portions, have inherited through 
the wonderful industry and foresight of their predecessors—if we do get 
it forthwith we can face the new century in a new way with great 
courage. 

‘he notion which prevails that a soldier man, especially the leader of 
soldier men, the officer man, may be ofall men of his rank and position with 
impunity the least thoughtful, the least learned man, is a new notion, and is 
a foolish notion. It is my duty occasionally to take care of my neighbours, 
but I take care of my neighbours in time of ease. It is the officer man’s 
duty to take care of his humbler neighbours in time of stress and 
adversity, in times of danger, when he requires all his wits, all his nerves, 
is manhood, all his reminiscences of the past, and all his hopes of 
the future, to enable him to do his duty with anything like credit to 
himself, fidelity to those who trust him, or fidelity to the interests of 
the nation whose affairs are in his charge. There is no man who has such 
responsibility as the officer man, none; there is no man whose mistakes 
are so final, so irrevocable, so far-reaching, so terrible. And, surely, of 
al] men, this is the man who wants education at its altitude. 

What do I mean by education 7 I mean,by education the develop- 
ment of everyone of his faculties as far as he is able to develop them. I 


mean physical education at its very best. If hejisgnot a strong man, he 


could still be an officer. If he is a strong man, he can be a better 
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officer, just as he could be a better barrister, a better trader, better in 
any walk of life for strength of body. We are not given a body merely 
to waste any more than we are given the divine faculty of reason to allow 
it to fust in us unused. ‘Therefore the training of the body of the officer 
is a consideration for the parents—the father and the mother. Is there 
anyone in this room who will get up and deny that the physical training 
of the officer man, and the moral training of the officer man, are not 
most important to the officer man and most important to the State? I do 
not think anyone will attempt to do anything of the kind. 

And I must say this. I have lived with soldiers—officers, sergeants, 
privates, men of the highest ranks in the Army, veterans of our past 
campaigns, young boys scarcely fully formed, boys scarcely fully 
formed going forth in manly fashion to meet death; I am quite well 
acquainted with the sergeants of the British Army, the backbone of the 
British Army, for whom too much cannot be done in the British Army; 
and I am acquainted with the privates; and it has been also my duty to 
survey most of the best Armies in the world; taking our men all in all, 
they are excellent men from the physical point of view; and having 
regard to the frailties of human nature and the temptations to military 
men, on the whole these soldiers are a credit to the British community 
wherever they are located in the British Empire—men of all ranks. But I 
go further, and I say that: ifit is necessary for a German man in command, 
or fora French man in command, or a Russian man in command, to be 
careful about his health—physical and moral—and to be very careful about 
his abilities and his knowledge, it is ten times more important for the 
British soldier man to be careful of all these. 

But just look at the most striking difference between the soldiers of 
our nation and the soldiers of any other nation. Just see what the British 
sailor men and the British soldier men have been obliged to do for their 
nation, and have done willingly for their nation, in the reign of Queen 
Victoria alone. Lookat the expansion in Africa. Look at the expansion 
not so much, but still enormous, in India, from the Indus to the Pamirs. 
Look at the expansion in Australia. I do not say that the soldiers did all 
that, but it was under the @gis of the soldier man that it was all done. 
It could not be done without him or without the sailor—the man of the 
sea. What is the sailor man but a soldier man fighting aboard ship ? 
One is the complement of the other. I have not time to go through 
the whole of the military experiences of our race in modern days, but 
what these officers in our Army have been asked to do in the last fifty or 
sixty years is something simply tremendous in regard to the expansion of 
our Empire and the duties correlated therewith. 

Now take our Army beforethe war in South Africa. The British officers 
were stationed outside Africa in no fewerthan 142 different posts. Now 
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there are not 142 active generals ; therefore, some person under the rank 
of general must have been responsible for these posts. Many of these 
posts were in the hands of quite young men; and, therefore, it may be 
taken that every young British officer may at any moment be in a position 
of responsibility which few senior German or French officers could be 
called upon to assume. If that be so, if it is desirable—and everyone in 
Germany thinks it is desirable—that a German officer should be a good man 
of the body, a good man of the hand, and a good man of the brain, it is 
clearly more desirable that the British officer of the same age and of the 
same rank should be a better man, if possible, in all three. Moreover, any 
of us who have gone about in the Indian and Colonial camps during 
the last few days must have reflected—if we can think at all; unless 
we too are uneducated, unless we too have allowed our memories and 
imaginations, and reasons to fust in us unused—must have had matter for 
serious thought and have been struck to a degree by the great diversities 
of creeds and races managed and handled so skilfully and manfully by 
their young officers. I was never so proud of the fact that I have been 
for many years connected with and, to some extent, responsible for the 
development of young officers than when I saw some of these very officers 
coming back from the Hindu Kush, coming back from Nepal, coming 
back from the Malay Peninsula and Darkest Africa, in charge of men of 
every race and creed and colour. All these strange folk under the care 
of our officers are winning now in London the esteem of their Anglo- 
Saxon fellow citizens for their soldierly qualities. I want to bring home 
to you that if there are any men in this world who are bound to look after’ 
themselves and the faculties which God has given them, these men are 
the British officers in charge of the different posts of the British 
Empire. Our Cabinet should cherish them; they are priceless. 

And from the mere point of fighting, consider this matter. Howmany 
campaigns have the Germans fought since the accession of the reign of her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria ? I see before me an authority on this point, 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale, and I must be very careful; but I will not 
exaggerate or set anything down in malice. Have they been engiged in 
ten, Colonel Hale, since 1837? Colonel Hale thinks they have; but Iam 
perfectly certain they have not. I doubt if they were engaged in half that 
number. But I hand my audience a record of what the British Army did in 
the same time: eighty-two different campaigns in the space of one reign ! 

Now, I hope I have proved that if other races require to be well 
educated, the soldiers of the British race require to be well educated, 
and that it is the duty of the State to spare no expense and no pains to 
see that they get every possible opportunity, if they are willing to use it, 
of being educated from the secondary and from the technical point of 


view. 
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Now, I do not hesitate to assert that the State has not given them 
the opportunity, or anything approaching the opportunities, that their 
merits deserve. I suppose soldiers do not like to be referred occasionally 
to poets and philosophers, the most unpractical of all men; whereas a 
soldier poses as being, and ought to be, one of the most practical. 

But still there is no harm occasionally in learning something from an 
outsider, and one of the best men of genius and critics of our race in 
modern times has been Mr. Ruskin. He was highly appreciated, apparently, 
by the military authorities some time ago, and Mr. Ruskin was asked to 
deliver lectures to the cadets at Woolwich. I am glad to see that 
the cadets at Woolwich have come relatively scatheless out of certain 
recent searching enquiries. Mr. Ruskin wrote a book based on his 
lectures, called ‘‘The Crown of Wild Olive.” A more admirable book 
one could scarcely read, and this book, dealing with the education of 
soldiers, contains the following phrase :—‘‘ A young mathematician may 
be excused for langour in studying curves to be described only with a 
pencil, but not in tracing those which are to be described with a rocket. 
Your knowledge of a wholesome herb may involve the feeding of an 
army ; and acquaintance with an obscure point of geography the success 
of a campaign. Never waste an instant’s time, therefore; the sin of 
idleness is a thousandfold greater in you than in other youths ; FOR THE 
FATES OF THOSE WHO WILL ONE DAY BE UNDER YOUR COMMAND 
HANG UPON YOUR KNOWLEDGE; LOST MOMENTS NOW WILL BE LOST 
LIVES THEN, AND EVERY INSTANT WHICH YOU CARELESSLY TAKE FOR 
PLAY YOU BUY WITH BLOOD.” Such are the words of Ruskin with 
regard to the necessity for a most careful and intelligent system of 
military education. 

Now, it has struck certain people within the last few years that, 
somehow or other, our soldiers are not educated enough; and whatever 
another responsible institution near at hand may think about this matter, 
the Royal United Service Institution is absolutely blameless. ‘‘ Let the 
galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” Every suggestion that is in 
the Report of the Committee on Education and Training of Officers of 
the Army was repeated over and over again in advance in this hall by 
venerable officers like Lord Wemyss, by Colonel Lonsdale Hale, by 
officers of the Militia and Volunteers, and recently by Colonel Legard, 
Colonel Dooner, Colonel Cave, and Captain Lee. Over and over again 
was this done, and not the slightest attention was paid to a remark by one 
of these persons till certain deplorable incidents occurred in South Africa. 
This is not a wise fashion of managing the business of a State. The 
reason why men are made Cabinet Ministers and War Office officials is to 
be wise betimes. Para bellum in pace. You must be wise in time. Our 
rulers were not wise in time. I do not know how far any disasters— 
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we have not had any official enquiry yet—were or were not due to ignorance; 
but I know this, that neither with regard to ranges, nor with regard to 
foresight as to artillery, nor with regard to manceuvring ground, nor with 
regard to a thousand other matters which I have not time to mention 
now, did our War Office or our Cabinet display any foresight whatever. 
The officers of from 22 to 40 years of age never had any chance of 
learning their business, although their representatives here and elsewhere 
had implored the Government again and again to give them a chance of 
learning their business. Is that true or is that not true? In regard to 
future criticism, I lay down this theorem: Let it be granted that everyone 
of the ‘lessons of the war,” so called, with regard to smokeless powder, 
magazine weapons, the necessity for the study of topography, maps, 
general training of troops, tactical movements new or old, mounted 
infantry, was insisted upon over and over again. I am only a civilian, 
and a manceuvring ground may be or may not be a good thing; if it isa 
good thing, the Government were told so often enough, goodness knows. 
Practising how to make earthworks may be a good thing or a bad thing ; 
if it is a good thing, the Government were told so often enough. 
Now some people come and blame the officers of the Army under 
the rank of colonel in regard to these very matters which were thus years 
ago set forth. I say that to blame those officers and to let the Govern- 
ment and the Cabinet and the senior men in the War Office pass 
unscathed is to befool the nation and to be unfair to the officers. 


But in regard to the action of the Royal United Service 
Institution and the gentlemen whom I see before me, not one man of 
them, from the oldest to the youngest, for the last ten years in this 
Institution has failed of doing his duty. I say ‘‘ Let the galled jade 
wince” over there in the Parliament House or in the War Office as much 
as it likes; and the more it winces the more I am pleased—‘“ our withers 
are unwrung.” 


I am not going to quote the Report, because I do not see there is 
anything new in the Report. The Report is a belated document. The 
Commissioners sat and made their Report; they did their duty spiendidly. 
I see that a gentleman over there does not agree with me. My opinion 
is that the gentlemen in charge of this work did their duty well; that is 
my opinion. ‘They examined 70 witnesses or more. They began sitting 
in May and continued sitting at intervals until December. They told 
the truth in the love thereof, but they did not tell anything new. Why ? 
Because there was nothing new to tell. It had been all published over 
and over again in the JOURNAL of the Royal United Service Institution. 
The British people being isolated by command of the sea do not feel war 


like other peoples, but they felt this South African war a little more than 
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they had felt any recent wars; it came home more to their business and 
their bosoms, and they began to think more of the lessons. They had 
forgotten the lessons of the Crimean war, which were bad enough, and 
almost the same in some particulars. They would not hearken to the 
voice of us charmers, charmed we ever so wisely in this hall, till they 
suffered some reverses. 

Then they were startled, and they wanted an enquiry, and they 
appointed a Commission, and to their astonishment they got plenty out of 
a Commission this time. They got a true, laborious, honest Commission 
that did not care a bit for conventionalities apparently, and startled them 
still more by the production of this valuable Report. But it is clear to 
me that some of my friends in the hall will get fidgety if I quote 
from the Report, and, therefore, I will not do so. 


But the Report is based on information regarding general 
preparatory rather than technical education. Here are some curious 
facts, statements made long before the Report. ‘*T wish to draw 
attention to the fact that the writing and spelling of many 
of the junior officers [of Militia] is very indifferent.” Mark you, 
in an age of school boards, when everybody is paying for the 
education of everybody all round, that body’s son has very indifferent 
writing and spelling! ‘That is a curious thing. That is not the fault of 
the colonels of the Army; that is not the fault of the young officer 
himself. He did not teach himself how to write or spell. If he did, he 
would have taught himself perhaps even more curiously than this. This 
is the fault of somebody else. Of whom is this the fault ? We shall see. 
‘As many of these officers have joined the Militia with the view of 
obtaining commissions in the Regular Army, I hope you will consider it 
worth while bringing this fact to the notice of HEAD MASTERS OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, as, considering the amount the parents pay for their education, 
the result is not at all satisfactory.” That is the very beginning of 
education—reading and writing. And the report is by whom? By the 
Headquarter Staff at Aldershot. When? After the war had gone on 
nearly a year—the 24th October, 1900. 

But I have another quotation from the summary of Sir C. Grove’s 
Report on the Militia Examination held in September, 1901. 250 Militia 
officers, mark you, underwent examination for 110 commissions in the 
Regular Army. Of these, according to the summary, only 23 knew any 
tactics or military law—fancy officers who did not know any tactics—and 
none had any opportunity of learning modern history or English history. 
Now, one of the great merits of the Report is that it sets forth what the 
German Emperor says, what the leading Russians say, what the United 
States say, it sets forth what the Frenchman says: that no man can call 
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himself a gentleman, or ought to be allowed to call himself an officer 
either in France, or Germany, or Russia, or England, or the United 
States, who is absolutely ignorant of the traditions, the history, the 
geography, the laws, the institutions, of the country which he professes 
to defend. 

Now we come to ancient classics. I believe that an enormous 
amount can be learned from the proper study of ancient classics, and in my 
humble way I suggest that Latin should be retained. But what Latin ? 
Not tomfoolery Latin. The traditions of the Latin race, how to translate 
a Latin author, how to understand that map of Imperial Rome, how to 
follow the career of a man like Julius Cesar, how to follow the juris- 
prudence of Justinian. How to follow the philosophy and poetry of these 
great Greeks, Plato and others. That is the true spirit of the classics. 
That is the spirit of the classics which the German Emperor advocates, a 
summary of whose views I have not time to read, but which are set forth 
in Appendix VI. I asked a gentleman the other day who had been 
four years studying Greek to translate four lines of Xenophon, and he 
could not translate one. Is that learning Greek? It isa farce to saya 
man is learning Greek who cannot translate any Greek author after four 
years. He is trifling away his time, not learning. At the age of 16 I 
had read most of Homer, Euripides, AZschylus, Xenophon, and others. 
Another gentleman had been six years at Latin, and could not translate 
six lines of Virgil or Horace. Do you call that learning Latin? Hear 
what the German Emperor said: ‘* Away with this rubbish! War to the 
knife against such teaching! The result of this system is that our school- 
boys are better versed in the syntax and grammar of the ancient tongues 
than the old ‘ Greeks’ themselves, that they know by heart the generals, 
battles, and order of battle in the Punic and Mithridatic wars, but are 
very much in the dark concerning the battles of the Seven Years’ War, to 
say nothing of the ‘far too modern’ wars of 1866 and 1870, which they 
have not ‘yet had’”!!! 

I know men who know all about the battles of the Punic war and 
the battles in the war between the Spartans and the Phcenicians, but 
they never heard of the siege of Badajoz or of the battle of the Alma, or the 
career of Havelock, and know very little about the Afghan campaigns of 
Lord Roberts. What kind of education is that ? Is not that poor instruction 
and no education ? Education is to draw out what is in a man, to develop 
the faculties of a man, to encourage the curiosity of a man, to stimulate 
the enthusiasm of a man. Keeping a man at syntax from 14 to 16—is 
that the way to stimulate his enthusiasm ? And, remember, unless he is 
an enthusiast, whether he is a teacher or a scholar, he is not worth a 
farthing for progress. According to Sir C. Grove’s Report, as 


to ancient classics—though the great majority were at public schools 
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a large number of the Latin papers were poor, and but two or 
three candidates were equal to the Greek. With regard to higher 
mathematics, no candidate did any work to which it was possible 
to assign marks. In easy French only eleven candidates could score 50 
per cent. Of the successful candidates for the Royal Artillery, only three 
took up German, and of these two got less than 350 marks out of 2,000. 





In an easy paper on Geography up to the standard of a nursery class, less 
than one in five got marks. One officer who passed got 160 marks out 
of 20,000, and six cavalry officers between them got an aggregate of less 
than 15,000 marks out of 200,000 in every subject. Well, gentlemen, the 
Grove Report is a poor Report. There is not much to be proud of in it. 
This system must be altered, but the young officers are to be pitied rather 
than blamed. 

Now, I say that military education is only a stereotyped form of tastes 
prevailing for the last twenty years or so, and here if I had time I would 
quote Dr. Gray, of Bradfield College. Since a certain kind of new rich 
began to predominate in English society, a kind of rich whom I do not envy 
and for whom I do not care one straw, and a certain kind of female influence 
on which I will not dwell began to prevail in the Army, games have also 
become the principal cult of public schools. 

Then all this mischief was introduced. I have already tried to prove 
this frequently. I like sports, games, riding, and all those kinds of things, 
as much asanybody. I consider riding an indispensable part of education, 
if you can afford it. If you cannot afford it, vou cannot get it. IPf you 
cannct afford some education you have to do with none. But I am speaking 
of men who can afford it. It is a disgrace for such a man not to be able 
to ride. I go further, and I hold that horse management and all similar 
instruction is invaluable. I hold that if a good deal of time spent in play 
was spent in dealing with horses, and so on, some of our disasters would 
not have occurred. I mean that a man should be thoroughly a friend of 
the horse, knowing the horse, loving the horse, using the horse, and 
getting the horse to know and love him—that is a fine part of education. 

But I fail to see how the brain part of the man afterall is not the best 
part of him. Remember that knowledge makes the man—nothing else 
makes the man. Just look at this. Here is a perfect man:——‘‘ What a 
piece of work is man! How noble in reason! how infinite in faculty ! 
in form, in moving, how express and admirable! in action how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a god.”—* Hamlet,” Act II., Scene 2. 

We resemble beasts—and they are very clever and very able in their 
way—we resemble beasts by our body; but if we resemble not God by 
our brains, we are, after all, small things, says Lord Bacon. And yet 
there has prevailed in England for the last 30 or 40 years the monstrous 
hypothesis that play is education, and in England alone, for it did not 
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prevail in Ireland, or in Scotland, or in our Colonies; I know that— 
there are not 20 boys to be found in Belfast, or Galway, or Cork, or 
amongst the boys who frequent the schools round Edinburgh, whose 
fathers are small shopkeepers, of whom the Report of the Military 
Secretary could be written or composed. It is impossible. It only 
applies to the boys in one place—England ; and does not even apply 
to English School Board boys. 

Iam going to try and prove that at no period of our history, unti: 
recently, did the idea enter into the head of anybody whomsoever that it 
was a good thing for a boy to spend much of his time after the age of 18 
at any play whatsoever. Is that a novelty in this audience? I see it is. 
Spenser says :— 

** Abroad in arms, at home in studious kind, 
Who seeks with constant toil shall soonest honour find.” 

With regard to the soldier man, fame is the spur. Says one of the 
greatest of our poets, Milton :— 

‘* Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 

Now you will tell me that the soldiers of England in the past played 
games. Did they! I can put an end to that argument for evermore. 
Not one of the great soldiers of our past ever played games after 18 
or 19 years of age—the great majority never frequented any public 
school whatever after the age of 17 and 18. This admits of no discussion 
and no dispute whatever. Here is along list of them: Clive, Wolte, 
Coote, the makers of our Indian Empire, all were comparatively humble 
men, went to India young, never played any games, and yet some of them 
became illustrious persons. Since the battle of Waterloo, Sir Charles 
Napier, the Lawrences, Havelock, Lord Clyde, Outram, Edwardes, never 
played any games. John Lawrence was educated at Derry and Clifton 
and went to India at 17, and Henry Lawrence joined the Artillery at 17, 
and these were the saviours of our Indian Empire, and they never played 
any games. Henry Havelock was a most studious officer, and, indeed, 
before joining the Rifle Brigade, had worked at Law under Chitty, and 
before going to India had studied Hindustani with Dr. Gilchrist. This 
did him at least as much good as any games. Campbell, Lord 
Clyde, was at the Glasgow High School, and went to the Peninsula at 
16. After the peace, he devoted himself for years to a sedulous theoretical 
study of his profession, and yet was as brave as a lion and as 


good a handler of troops under fire and in campaigning as any man, 


or as any man who is always playing games. Sir J. Outram was 
educated at Aberdeen, and went to India at 16. He never played 
any games, and yet he won the,admiration for courage of the wild 
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border Bhils and became the Bayard of India. The same remark 
practically applies to Lord Wolselgy, Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, 
Lord Milner, and Mr. Chamberlain, all hard-working men all through. 
Now if this kind of diseased system of public schools and games and of 
the cult of athleticism, strongly condemned by Dr. Gray, of Bradfield, 
has been adverse, even to patriotism—if this kind of thing, instead 
of rifle-shooting, instead of drill, instead of obligatory military service, 
instead of the Boys’ Brigade, was necessary for success of life, 
how does it come about that not one of your great men _ ever 
practised it at all? And we come to the same thing with regard to the 
captains of industry. Take up Smiles’ ‘‘Self-Help.” You will not find 
one of the men that brought England to the front was distinguished by 
game playing when he was young; not one man connected with any 
industry or profession whatever. 

Now I come to another point. One of the greatest difficulties that 
we who try to develop a sound system of education in this country have to 
deal with is this: We are constantly told when we wish to dwell on mental 
discipline—and mind you always remember that the body is indispensable 
in military training—when we are dealing with mind training, and educa- 





tion, and thought, and skill, we are constantly told this is all rubbish. I 
have plenty of articles of that kind here. We are told here, you are turning 
the English race into bookworms. I have never met an English officer 
who was a bookworm. I should like to meet one. I do not think 
I ever knew three men who injured themselves by over-study in my life. 
We are told that we are going to turn the young and ardent Englishmen 
into bookworms, and we are told that the battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton. I don’t care for Eton one way 
or other. I have the highest possible regard for the head of the 
Army Class at Eton, who happens to be a friend of mine; but 
I say that Wellington never said anything of the kind, and I defy 
anyone to prove that he ever said anything of the kind. I further 
say that if he did say it, he would be telling a falsehood, and I will 
prove it. The famous remark that the battle of Waterloo was won on 
the playing fields of Eton was never uttered by the Duke of Wellington 
on any occasion, and yet it is used by pedants who have ruined the 
education of our better classes as a text for justifying their neglect of 
mental instruction of any kind whatever. We are personally in favour of 
every manly accomplishment, as Milton was, as Bacon was, as Locke 
was, as Xenophon was, in their books on education. But I hold that the 
mental faculties are worthy of as much attention by officers as the 
muscles, and that no skill in cricket or football is a compensation for 
complete ignorance in every branch of learning, mathematical, linguistic, 


historical, political, geographical, and technical. It is a poor excuse if 
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you do not know anything about Tactics to say that you can play cricket 
at the age of from 18 to 25; a well-trained imagination and 
judgment as well as thew and sinew make the perfect man. Utter 
ignorance embodied in a gentleman causes him to be in his later years a 
burden to himself, a scandal to his family, and a danger to the State. It 
is the aim of all education to form a gentleman in all godly discipline, 
mental as well as physical. Supposing, however, that the great Duke 
had been so ill-advised as to use the phrase witli which he is wrongfully 
credited, that Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton, I contend 
that he would have apologised at once if the matter had been brought to 
his attention. 

The non-commissioned officers who were the backbone of his army 
were very important, and they were not in the playing fields, and he 
remained a very short time at the playing schools himself. The folly of 
keeping our young men loafing and playing, and learning nothing at school 
from 16} to 18} years of age, was quite unknown to our upper class at the 
end of the last century. What happened to Lord Wellington himself ? 
When his mother discovered that he was not distinguishing himself either 
in the playing fields or in the class rooms at Eton, at the age of 15 she 
removed him toa school at Brussels, and he went for nearly two years to a 
crammer (Pignerol), where he learned French, German, and physical exer- 
cises. Then he went into the Army at 18. And yet he is alleged to have 
said that the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton! ! 

Further, I select twenty of the leading British officers of that day. 
Sir Dudley Hill was born in Carlow, educated in Ireland, joined the 
Army at the age of 14, scaled the walls of Monte Video when 16}. 
Sir John Moore was educated at Glasgow and Geneva, was fairly well up 
in French, geography and practical geometry at 13, learned Prussian 
drill at Brunswick, and joined the 51st at 15. Stapleton Cotton, Viscount 
Combermere, was sent from Westminster to a crammer’s—for there were 
regular military tutors 100 years ago—and joined the 23rd at 17. Sir 
Thomas Picton was for two years at a French military tutor’s house, and 
was an officer learning Spanish at the age of 15. General Craufurd, the 
celebrated commander of the Light Division, never went to a public 
school, and joined the 25th at 13. Sir J. Leith was educated at Aberdeen 
and at a military tutor’s in France, and joined the 21st at 17. Thomas 
Graham, Lord Lynedoch, was educated by private tutors at home, and 
joined the Army as a volunteer at the age of 15. Sir James Hope never 
went to a public school, and joined the 26th at 15. Sir William Erskine 

! T suppose it will soon be alleged that Lord Roberts, who was at Eton for eight 
months when he was fourteen years old, and then went to a crammer’s (Brackenbury’s) 


for eighteen months, won the Kandahar Campaign at Eton. Lord Wolseley went to 
private schools in Dublin and played at surveying and carpentry, much to his benefit 


in the Crimea. 
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did not go to a public school, and joined the 15th Light Dragoons at 17. 
Colonel ‘“‘Dan” Mackinnon joined the Coldstreams at the age of 13. 
General Sir Galbraith Cole was educated in Ireland, and joined the 
12th Light Dragoons at 15. Sir David Baird was educated in Scotland, 
and joined the 2nd at 15. Marshal Beresford was educated at York 
and at a military tutor’s in France, and joined the 6th at 17. Sir 
Peregrine Maitland joined the Grenadier Guards at the age of 15. 
Lord Hardinge did not go to a public school, and joined the Queen’s 
Canadian Rangers at 138, Sir William Napier was educated at Celbridge 
in Ireland,-and joined the Royal Irish Artillery at the age of 14. Sir 
Charles Napier was educated at Celbridge in Ireland, and obtained 
a commission in the 38rd at the age of 12. Lord Seaton (Colborne of 
the 52nd) entered the 20th at 16. Sir Charles Colville did not go 
to a public school. Sir H. Clinton joined the 11th at 16. Sir E. 
Pakenham was educated in Ireland, and was a major at 17. Sir Denis 
Pack was educated in Ireland. Sir William Ponsonby was educated in 
Ireland, was a major at 22, and colonel of the 5th Dragoon Guards 
at 26. General Le Marchant was educated at a private school in Bath, 
served in the Militia, and joined the Royals at the age of 18. 

A large portion of those officers were Scotchmen and Irishmen. I 
am not speaking against the Englishmen or in favour of people educated 
in Ireland and Scotland, but I do say that the proper place to learn 
to win battles is the study, and not the playing field. By the “study” I 
mean the manceuvring fields as much as the library. 

Now I will wind up a rather tedious lecture, I fear, by referring 
to the great soldiers of past ages. We are told that it is usual for a 
soldier man to be an ignorant man. 

I think that I can do much good if a protest against the cult of 
games to the neglect of brains be the result of this lecture. I want the 
soldier man to be a thoroughly sound physical man, to be a thoroughly 
sound man as far as is necessary in topography, field engineering, practical 
manceuvring, and, above all things, in brain power. Let him also work 
all that is 


technical in his profession. He must be a man of curiosity, general 





at horse exercise and new machines like cycles and motors 


intelligence, and general information. 

Let us look at the heroes of the past. Take the distinguished heroes 
of every other race, for example, Greek. Alexander the Great was a most 
learned gentleman, a wild young man too; but you can be a good 
cricketer and a rake also. There are rakes and fools in every walk of 
life, as there are in the Army. Alexander and all his greatest successors 
till the times of the Romans were literary men and scholars of a high 
order. Then take the Romans. Everyone of the great emperors, from 


the first great dictator, Caesar, on, spent enormous sums on tutors. They 
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were most devoted to learning of every kind. Ignorance was utterly 
despised by them. Take the great Mahommedan conquerors, the great 
leaders of the invasions of India, the great leaders of the holy wars against 
the Christians, men like Saladin, Timourlane, and others, who were 
wonderfully adroit scholars, up to all the learning of their age. Take 
the leading Crusaders :—Richard I. was brought up in all the learning of 
his age, and he was not one of the best scholars among them. ‘The other 
Crusaders from France were extremely intelligent. Read the lives of 
the British soldiers at the Court of Elizabeth. Take men like the greac 
generals in the Thirty Years’ War, when military strategy reached its 
height in Germany. Maurice of Nassau was a fine scholar, and trans- 
lated Latin authors for the benefit of his troops. Gustavus Adolphus 
was a well-informed man. Frederick the Great a wonderful man, who 
carried scholarship to pedantry without Voltaire, and with Voltaire to 
nonsense; but no doubt he was a fair scholar and a brilliant commander. 
Take Charles XII., a very ambitious man, a first-class student, a splendid 
hunter, and a magnificent soldier. Take Napoleon himself, a book- 
worm; Wellington, a bookworm. Wellington read military literature 
four hours a day from 1799 to 1819. Might I ask how many military 
instructors nowadays do that ? 

These two things go together: general education and technical 
education. If you hearken to these suggestions of mine, or if some of 
you do not like this Report, to the suggestions of any other wise men, and 


begin seriously now and consider, and wish to give all your people an oppor- 


tunity of acquiring a thoroughly sound secondary education, then do not’ 


hesitate for alittle expense. Supposing for the sake of £2,000 or £10,000 
you spoil manceuvring for a year; and suppose you get 1,000 men killed by 
ignorance, as each soldier costs £200 to put into battle, for the sake of 
£10,000 you lose £200,000. In war it is economy to spend wisely, to 
exercise foresight, to teach men to shoot, to make them accomplished 
men for their business, because on the efficiency of their business depends 
not only the lives of their followers, but the life of the State. Do not 
grudge money on turning out your soldiers as perfect men as they can 
possibly be. And then have regard to the wonderful linking of the 
Empire owing to this war: I am quite convinced that the Colonial soldiers, 
the Indian soldiers, the troops from the Pacific Isles, and from Western 
and Central Africa, when they are thoroughly convinced that the English 
gentleman is not only a good sportsman and as brave as a lion, but also 
a man of learning and judgment, will reverence our great Empire even 


more than they do at present. 

If there is any gentleman here who does not study literature, history, 
and kindred subjects, I can assure him that he is making a great mistake. 
Ona bed of sickness, literature and history are the greatest comforts a man 
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can possibly have. When you are lying down alone you call up all those 
immortal stories of love and war in lofty rhyme, you call up our sweetest 
Shakespeare, fancy’s child; even in your feverish dreams the poet’s lays 
are warbled in your ears. Scenes and pictures that have come to you 
from your studies crowd into your mind, and these well repay your toil as 
you are getting old. 

But far more important than that is that when you send forth armies 
into the field to cope with your enemies in the gate there should be 
no equipment wanting for your warriors—the equipment of the body, 
the equipment of the material, the equipment of the brain. I could go 
on for hours, but the war has taught you betterthan I can. I believe, 
having regard to our duties in this Imperial State and the need for high 
education, that the war was a blessing in disguise. An Irish bishop wrote 
eloquently at the very beginning of the late war about the elevation of 
manhood in war; and I, in ending this lecture, will finish with his words : 

** As I note how nobly natures form 
Beneath the war’s red rain, 
I deem it true, that He who made 
The earthquake and the storm, 
Perchance made battles too!” 


APPENDIX I. 
IGNORANCE OF THE YOUNG OFFICERS AT ALDERSHOT. 
‘* Headquarters Office, Aldershot. 
“24th October, 1900. 

‘“‘T would wish to draw attention to the fact that the writing and 
spelling of many of the junior officers (of Militia) is very indifferent. As 
many of these officers have joined the Militia with the view of obtaining 
commissions in the Regular Army, I hope that you will consider it worth 
while bringing this fact to the notice of the head masters of public 
schools, as, considering the amount the parents pay for their education, 
the result is not at all satisfactory.” 


APPENDIX II. 
SUMMARY OF Major-GENERAL SIR COLERIDGE GROVE’S REPORT. 


With regard to their professional subjects—and it must be re- 
membered that these officers will go straight to the front in many cases— 


‘‘an ignorance of the elements of Military Engineering, almost complete, 
is evident’ on the part of the greater number of the candidates. 
In Military History, as the examiner calls 130 pages of Hamley’s 


> 


“Operations of War,” with about 400 words to the page—a course that 
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any sergeant of Volunteers could learn by heart in three weeks—‘‘a large 
number of officers have apparently not studied the text-book.” 

In Military Topography about nine candidates out of ten sent in 
unsatisfactory—‘‘ very weak ”—papers. 

One officer who passed got 168 marks out of 20,000; six cavalry 
officers between them got an aggregate of less than 15,000 marks out of 
120,000, in every subject. 

I have had opportunities of carefully watching the operations of 
so-called ‘‘crammers” for more than twenty vears. They would have 
done much better work only that they were thwarted at every turn by the 
jealousy of schoolmasters and the folly of officials. But I venture to 
suggest that at their worst their pupils never were the subjects of a report 
such as that by Sir Coleridge Grove. 

It might be, of course, that young gentlemen whose general and 
technical education was scandalously neglected would have developed 
splendid activity of body and lofty aspirations of soul, but this is not 
often the case. 

In civilised countries the ignorant man ts seldom distinguished for any 
fine qualities, and as a rule a young gentleman who knows nothing at the 
age of twenty-one is not fit to be entrusted with the lives of soldiers. 

I have put it to many senior officers if the young officers who joined 
regiments or batteries in 1900 were in any respect superior to those who 
joined up to 1897. The answer has been a very decided negative. 


APPENDIX III. 
MILITARY EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


But what about Continental officers? The Franco-German War 
was won, as all French authorities now admit, by superior education and 
brain-power, and because skill and industry combined prepared victory in 
time of peace. 

Are the Germans well educated now? Every son of the German 
leisured and professional classes must prove clearly that he has worked well 
at SCHOOL, or, if lazy at school, that he has worked well at a CRAMMER’S 
before he is twenty years of age, or he must become a private soldier. 
From this dilemma there is no escape. Besides, no German father of 
the middle class would tolerate the presence of a son who was a mere 
ignoramus at his table. No six German officers aged twenty, could 


possibly become celebrated by being unable to score 15,000 marks out of 
120,000 at any easy examination in boyish learning. It is, therefore, 


very difficult to institute comparisons which will help us much. 
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The German course, which is obligatory on all officers, is twofold :— 

1. Candidates from the Kadettenschulen are admitted into the 
Selecta, corresponding to Sandhurst and Woolwich, on passing the 
qualifying examination in the subjects and standards exacted in the Prima, 
corresponding to sixth forms in our schools. There is no Greek, and 
small weight is attached to Latin, the test being easy translations from 
Latin into German. 


German is very important, and every cadet must be familiar with 
the masterpieces of the national literature. French is also important, 
and includes translation of French and German authors, essays, and 
fluent conversation. 

To English much value is attached, and the course is similar in kind 
to the French course. It is very practical. Elementary physics and chemis- 
try and arithmetic and geometry are also required. British cadets, as a 
rule, learn no history of any kind, and their geographical knowledge is very 
poor, but in Germany the courses in both these most important subjects 
are excellent, interesting and thorough. The elements of general history 
and ancient classical history are supplemented by a very exact knowledge 
of German history in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with a 
particular knowledge of its military features, and of the economical and 
constitutional development of the Fatherland. Our authorities should at 
once insist on British history and literature taking as prominent a place 
in our programmes, whether the public-school masters like the idea or not. 


2. The German Army gets its officers either from the Kadetten- 
? 


schulen direct or from private establishments, or ‘‘ CRAMMERS,” who are 
held in high esteem by parents and recognised by the State. There is no 
competition, but every candidate must pass a very trying qualifying 
examination and qualify in every subject—a very difficult process, which 
fills the private establishments to overflowing ; for candidates are most 
eager to pass, and success implies special coaching, since few can pass 
unaided in the first trial. This was the case in England also—1874-1885 
—when the course was deteriorated to meet the views of five or six 
head masters, who would not take the trouble to comply with the wishes 
of the Government, but whose social influence was as unique as it was 
unmerited, and who were splendidly paid and housed while the real 
teachers were half-starved. 


The German literary programme embraces the following curri- 
culum :— 
Latin: Easy translation. 
German: German literature and an outline of foreign literature ; 
essays, which must be good in matter and style; practice in 
declamations and discourses. 
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Mathematics: Severe tests for artillery, elementary for cavalry 
and infantry. 

History: A very instructive and comprehensive course of general 
history and military geography; modern German history in 
detail. 

Chemistry and Physics: A general elementary knowledge. 

French and English: A thorough sound knowledge. 

Thus German subalterns are men of culture, and fit to undertake the 
serious study of the art of war. 
Without a sound system of general education no sound professional 


education for soldiers or any other men is possible. 


APPENDIX IV. 
COURSE FOR ST. Cyr, IN FRANCE. 


The poetry and brilliant prose compositions of past Frenchmen, as 
well as the records of the wanderings of the Crusaders and of the 
merchants and soldiers who gave to France, for a time, the command of 
North America and almost ousted our East India Company, and the 
campaigns of Condé, and Turenne, and Saxe, and Hoche, and Napoleon, 
in fact ‘‘ all the glories of France,” are impressed upon the mind of every 
young student, and in the school books “leading characteristics, and 


facts, and personages are presented in bold relief,” while the accompany- 


ing illustrations, beautifully worked out, display to young minds natural: 


greatness, endurance, self-sacrifice and glory as in a panorama. 

Every candidate for St. Cyr must be between 17 and 21 years of age, 
and must possess the certificate of the first part of the baccalaureate, and 
also that of either secondary classical, or secondary modern instruction. 

It is not to be supposed that the ‘‘ Classical Side”’ excludes modern 
subjects, the *‘Secondary Modern,” is, of course, more up-to-date, as it 
were; but even under the ‘‘ Programme de l’enseignement secondaire 
classique,” année scolaire 1896-1897, page 51, students of fifteen years of 
age are thoroughly well taught in French literature, as well as Latin; 
and ‘The 


’ 


they learn books corresponding to our ‘‘ Piers Ploughman’ 
Canterbury Tales,” and they get extracts from, and lectures on, all the 
early writers, and in Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Bossuet, La Bruyére, and 
up to Victor Hugo. 

No military student in England now learns English literature, and 


his conversation and written compositions are in consequence hopelessly 


stupid. 
There follows a most excellent summary of Historical study on pages 
57, 59, succeeded by a system of efficient instruction in Geography, 


A 
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Mathematics, and Drawing. All this programme is for students of 
fifteen. 

The old traditions of military French education are maintained. 
Every French candidate for St. Cyr must be very well educated before 
he can present himself for admission. 

The candidates would regard the majority of young gentlemen who 
have recently been gazetted in this country from the Militia, and indeed 
those who were admitted into Sandhurst also, with envy not unmixed 
with amazement. There can be no doubt of the prowess of our young 
heroes, though the French officers are brave enough also. The physical 
and moral qualities of our cadets are at least as good. 

If our Government only compelled our schoolmasters to teach a similar 
course to that set forth on pages 61-71 of the French programme to their 
pupils aged 17, there would be no complaint from any person in England, 
however fastidious, as to the general education of our junior officers. 
This course, be it observed, is practically obligatory on every member of 
the French upper and middle classes. 

Having thus passed their preliminary examinations, the candidates 
for the Army are tested again amongst themselves, and the rules for 1901 
are to this admirable effect. 

Each candidate must pass in Gymnastics, Fencing, and Riding ; 
physical loafers, therefore are excluded. These are capital tests, and, at 
least, as good training for officers as third-class cricket or football, in 
which games no examination of individuals is possible. 

The literary course embraces Elementary Mathematics, History, and 
Geography ; in all cases the test papers require clear knowledge within 
certain limits. In no case is it left to the power of capricious and 
fantastic pedants of examiners to render the whole programme a farce, 
as is too commonly the case here. The arrangements of the Examining 
Boards are excelient, but they are too lengthy to quote. An examiner 
does not get a chance of making a fool of himself and his victims. The 
use of Logarithms, Practical Geometry, and sketches of a landscape with 
buildings, follow. The written and oral examinations in German are 
practical, and a Candidate who can get good marks manifestly must know 
his German very well. 

Candidates may also, if they please, be examined in other languages, 
as English, Arabic, Spanish, Italian, or Russian.! 

It is perfectly clear from all this that gentlemen like those who have 
recently been held up to public ridicule at Aldershot and by Sir Coleridge 
Grove in this country, though themselves blameless, cannot be found in 





1 The Programme has been published by Delalain Freres, 115, Boulevard St. Germain, 


Paris, and is well worthy of the attention of our authorities, 
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all France, and certainly every French officer has had a thoroughly 
good all-round mental training before the age of twenty. 

In France it would be perfectly useless for parents to go round to 
authorities begging for direct commissions for their sons on whom they 
will not bestow the foundations of general knowledge. 

In Russia the study of brilliant historical treatises is obligatory in all 
schools. 

It is on the whole, then, very clear that in no part of Europe is 
it possible for a candidate to become an officer as long as he remains 


more ignorant than an ordinary clerk. 


APPENDIX V. 
MILITARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Latin and Greek are excluded from the curriculum of United 
States officers, yet for their numbers they are excellent, and the 
Military Academy at West Point is one of the very best academies in the 
United States ; in some respects it has never been surpassed. 

In that country ‘‘ Education,” to quote a recent American 
ambassador, ‘‘is the leading industry.” Instructors and professors are 
highly esteemed. Extreme poverty on the part of a student is no dis- 
grace. Private tutors rank at least as high as Government officials. No 
pains are spared to secure very able instructors; the staff is large, and 
teaching is made a high art—a fine career, not a “‘ loaf” for a few years. 
I suggest that the officers should study Major Boileau’s essay on *‘ The 
United States Military Academy at West Point ”—Proceedings Royal 
Artillery Institution, No. 12, Vol. XIX., 1902. 


Course of Studies. 

The West Point course is severe and of a high standard. There are 
no voluntary subjects, and the obligatory ones must be mastered by 
every cadet. The following syllabus will speak for itself :— 

Fourth Class, First Fear. 
Mathematics—Elementary Algebra and Trigonometry, Geometry, 
Analytical Geometry, and Surveying. 
English Grammar, Rhetoric, and Composition. 
Ethics and Universal History. 
French. 
Third Class, Second Fear. 
Mathematics—Analytical Geometry, Descriptive Geometry, Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus, and Method of Least Squares. 
Drawing—Topography, Practical Surveying Geometry, Shades, 
Shadows and Perspective, and Isometric Projections. 


French. 
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Second Class, Third Fear. 
Mathematics—Elements of Analytical Mechanics. 
Physics—Sound and Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. 
Other Sciences— Astronomy, Chemistry, Electric Physiology, 

Mineralogy, Petrography, and Elements of Geology. 
Drawing—Freehand, Landscape in black and white, Constructive 
and Architectural. 


Tactics—All Arms. The Service of Heavy Artillery. 


First Class, Fourth Fear. 

Engineering—Civil and Military, Field and Permanent Forti- 
fication, Siege Operations, and Stereotomy. 

The Elements of the Art of War. 

Ordnance and Gunnery. 

Spanish. 

International, Constitutional, and Military Law. 

Outlines of the World’s History. 

Historical Geography. 

Practical — Astronomy, Surveying, Reconnaissance, Field 
Telegraphy, Ballistics, and Pyrotechnics, 


’ 


There is no entrance examination except in the “ three R’s” and in 
History and Geography—a very sound course. 

Certain political reasons make competition, which is admitted to be 
desirable, a matter of suspicion. 

Observe the value attached to English and French and History and 
Geography. 


APPENDIX VI. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S VIEWS. 


Since he became Emperor, this remarkably able sovereign’s views 
on these matters have become more pronounced. 

“In the study of history, knowledge must be imparted, more than has 
formerly been the case, in modern events and their effect on our own country. 
To this end, special stress will be laid on German history, particulary of 
the later and latest periods, while the ancient history, and that of the 
Middle Ages will be made use of rather as providing examples of heroism 
and historical greatness, and likewise as giving a general view of the 
changes and developments of our civilisation. 

“The geographical instruction, both political and physical, must be 
made to exemplify and support the historical studies. Its further object 
is, that the student will know thoroughly all about the geography of his 
VOL. XLVI. 3.R 
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own country and its peculiarities, and also understand and appreciate 
that of foreign countries. 

‘‘ The study of German is the most important of the whole course of 
instruction. The scholar must be instructed in every step of his progress 
in the correct use of his mother tongue. Special consideration must be 
given to the choice, both in German language and literature lessons, of 
extracts for reading, lectures and essays, bearing on the traditions, 
civilisation, and classics of ancient times, and the subjects and writings 
referring to German traditions. The student will also be made acquainted 
with the literary development of the other important civilised nations by 
an introduction to certain of their literary masterpieces. 

‘“‘In the study of modern languages the students will be encouraged 
and instructed from the very commencement in the practical use of the 
tongue. 

“T desire that this Order be made known to the Army generally, and 
have commanded the War Office accordingly. 

‘* Berlin, (Signed) WILHELM. 

“13th February, 1890.” 


APPENDIX VII. 
SANDHURST COURSE IN 1884. 
Examination of Candidates for Admission by Open Competition for 
Sandhurst, 1884. 

12. Candidates for admission by competition will be required to 
pass :— 

1. A ‘ Preliminary” Examination. 
2. A “Further” Examination. 

13. Preliminary examinations will be held in the spring and autumn 
of each year by the Civil Service Commissioners, to whom intending 
candidates should apply. No evidence of age or moral character will be 
required. No limit is placed on the number of trials allowed for the 
preliminary examination. 

14. A candidate will be required at the preliminary examination to 
satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners in the following subjects, but no 
marks will be given :— 

1. Mathematics—viz. (a), arithmetic, including vulgar and 
decimal fractions, proportion, and simple interest; (6), 
Euclid, Book I.; (c), Algebra, up to and including simple 


equations. 
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2. French, German, or some other modern language; the 
examination being limited to translation from the language, 
and grammatical questions. 

3. Writing English correctly, and in a good legible hand, from 
dictation. 

4. The elements of geometrical drawing; including the con- 
struction of scales, and the use of simple mathematical 


instruments. 
5. Geography. 


io. Candidates may be exempted from the Preliminary Examination 
in all subjects except geometrical drawing if they can produce a certificate 
of having passed any of the following, viz. :— 


1. Any of the University Examinations mentioned in para. 2 (4). 


2. Responsions at Oxford or the Oxford University Examination 
in lieu thereof. 


3. The Matriculation Examination of the London University. 


~ 
4 


4. The first University Examination in Arts or in Engineering at 
the Royal University of Ireland. 

5. Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, provided 
it embraces mathematics. If it does not include that 
subject, they will be required to undergo an examination 
therein. 

6. The Examination for a Degree or the ‘ Preliminary 
Examination” of the Victoria University, Manchester. 

Candidates exempted in all subjects except geometrical drawing may 
defer their examination in this subject until the Further Examination. 
Failing therein, they will be disqualified, and the examination will count 
as one of the trials allowed under para. 7. Candidates claiming 
exemption under this paragraph will be required to submit to the 
Civil Service Commissioners the certificates on which they found their 
claim. 

The subjects of the Further Examination, and the maximum number 
of marks obtainable for each subject, will be as follows :— 

To the Summer Examination of the Fear 1885, inclusive. 
Marks. 

1. Mathematics — viz., algebra, up to and_ including 
quadratic equations; the theory and use of 
logarithms; Euclid, Books I. to IV. and VI.; 
plane trigonometry; and mensuration - - 3,000 

3R2 
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Marks. 
2. English Composition, tested by the power of writing an 
essay, letter, or précis ; English literature, limited to 
specified authors'; and English history, limited to 
certain fixed periods,’ the authors and periods being 


notified beforehand - - : - 3,000 

5. LaAtin= = - . - . - - 3,000 

4. Greek - - - = - - - 2,000 

5. French; the examination to be partly colloquial - 2,000 

6. German 5 Pe re - 2.000 
7. Experimental sciences, viz., (a2) chemistry and heat; or , 

(6) electricity and magnetism? - - - 2,000 

8. General and physical geography and geology - - 2,000 

9, Drawing, freehand . - - - - 1,000 

10. ‘3 geometrical - : - - - 500 


Of these ten subjects, Candidates will not be allowed to take up 
more than four nor less than two, exclusive of freehand drawing and 
geometrical drawing. 

465 competitors presented themselves. 

There is now no Preliminary Examination, and English literature is 


excluded from the course. 
APPENDIX VIII. 


DECLINE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


In 1864 there were 152 candidates for 40 Woolwich vacancies, and 
the subjects from which a selection might be made were :— Mathematics, 
English Language and Grammar and Composition, History of England 
and of the British Empire, an excellent course of Geography, Latin and 


Greek, German, French, Hindustani, Experimental and Natural Sciences 


» as follows, viz. :— 





1 The authors specified for the December exa 








Chaucer ... eee one Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 
Shakespeare Pe Merchant of Venice. 
Henry VIII. 
Pope sb ao .. Essay on Man, Satires (with Prologue) and Epistles. 
Bacon ... .. Essays XXIII. to LVIIL., inclusive. 


Macaulay's FPissays . Burleigh and his times. 
Life and Writings of Addison. 
Frederic the Great. 


} 


2 The Examination in English History was limited, at the Candidate's choice, 
either to the period A.D. 1760 to 1790 (inclusive), or to the period A.D. 1790 to 1820 
(inclusive), and it was announced that the Candidate's reading on the period selected 
should include that part of Bright’s History which treats of it. 

8 Subjects (a) and (/) are alternative ; a Candidate will not be allowed to take up 


both. 





| 
| 
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and Drawing. The names of private tutors and ‘‘crammers” were 


published in the official report. 

Since 1884 the Public Schools (so-called) have obliterated both the 
best subjects and the names of the ablest teachers. 

In December, 1900, no fewer than 82 Sandhurst candidates were 
quite ignorant of English History or any other Modern History, and the 
knowledge of half of the 40 others was very trifling. 

The names of the examiners, eminent men, were published with 
papers in 1864, 

See the contemptible character of Science teaching in English 
Secondary Schools, 7zmes, 21st January, 1901, set forth in speeches on 
these schools at a Masters’ Conference. 


Colonel LONSDALE HALE (late R.E.) :—Gentlemen, you will be glad to hear that 
the War Office have appointed a Committee, consisting of the Adjutant-General, 
Sir Edward Ward of Ladysmith, General Clive, and myself, with an archdeacon, a 
rector, and a vicar who has given up his white tie to become a Member of Parliament, 
to enquire into the educational condition of the junior ranks of the clergy, especially 
the curates. We are to find out the causes why they cannot preach, why they do not 
know theology, why they are not good spiritual pastors and masters, and then we are 
to advise remedies. I am sure you will greet with applause the constitution of that 
Committee, and you will read with avidity what we shall report. The composition of 
the Committee to enquire into the condition of the young officers of the Army was just 
about as ridiculous as would be that of the imaginary Committee I have described to 
you—four civilians, who knew absolutely nothing about the British Army; a brother 
engineer, Major-General Jelf, who really could know little outside his own corps ; 
Lieut.-Colonel Hammersley, a junior battalion commanding officer ; and Captain Lee, 
an ex-Artillery officer, who has passed his service mainly on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; it was.this extraordinary Committee that was appointed to enquire into the 
“young life” of the British Army. My friend the lecturer has given me an opening for 
introducing this topic. Dr. Maguire has characterised this Report as true, honest, 
and laborious. I know the gravity of the assertion I am going to make, but I say, 
nevertheless, that the Report, as based on the evidence, is not true ; the Report, as based 
on the evidence, is unreliable ; the investigation as carried out was partial; it was 
unfair, and the document is worthless so far as the young officer is concerned. I have 
had a great difficulty in obtaining any chance of getting a hearing on this matter 
because, as the Vineteenth Century this month says, the Committee has produced a 
Report which has caused ‘‘a widespread interest, not to say sensation,” throughout 
the country, and the whole of the editors of the country pretty well seem to have 
gone in for and backed up the Report. Thank goodness, we have the old Royal 
United Service Institution where we soldiers who know something about our pro- 
fession can come and speak freely. I will proceed to deal with that part of the 
Report which treats of the young officer. I charge the Committee with not 
properly reporting important evidence; I charge them with having attributed 
to Sir Ian Hamilton opinions that he absolutely denied. At page 33 of the Report 
you will find these words :—*The Committee have been informed on very high 
authority that the majority of young officers will not work unless compelled, that 
‘keenness is out of fashion’; that ‘it is not the correct form; the spirit and 
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fashion is rather not to show keenness,’ and the ‘idea is, to put it in a few words, 
to do as little as they possibly can.’” They say that they have been thus informed on 
“very high authority ” with regard to the “ majority” of the young officers, and in the 
reference that high authority is Sir Ian Hamilton. But Sir Ian Hamilton in his 
evidence denies that his words apply to more than a very few officers. I have here 
the words which Sir Ian used. Sir Ian did say something on the subject, but the 
Committee could not even correctly copy his remarks out of the evidence. He was 
speaking in this spirit with regard to some of the officers, and then comes question 695.— 
‘In the whole of their service?”? A.—‘ No, I do not say that.” Q.696.—“In the 
junior ranks?” Now listen to the answer, remembering that these seven gentlem2n 
use the opinions of Sir Ian Hamilton as applied by him to the “majority” of junior 
otticers :—"* My remarks were meant to bear reference only to the most junior ranks ; 
even then I speak very generally ; there are many exceptions, of course.” Gentlemen, 
what is the value of that Report? Do think of the gravity of this matter. Here Sir 
Ian Hamilton says * I did not mean the majority,” and these seven gentlemen have put 
their signatures to the statement that he was speaking of the majority, and the false 


has gone through the whole length and breadth of the country. Is not that 


statement 
a serious matter? Is this Report a reliable document ? Now let me go on to another 
point—the unfairness. The Committee went into the question of the inducements to 
professional study, and they sent to 87 commanding officers the question, ‘Do you 
consider that there are sufficient inducements to an officer to study his profession?” 
Of those 87, 54 replied that they did not think there were sufticient inducements, but 
33 replied that there were sutticient inducements. However, the Committee deter- 
mined that there was a lack of inducements, so they referred to it in this Report, and 
they refer us to the appendix to see what these 87 commanding officers said on the 
ibject. I turn to that reference, and [ find the heading “Selected Replies from 


Commanding Officers.” Now a Report is usually based on evidence, and when you 





isst 


ie a Report you are bound to give the evidence on which a conclusion in the Report 
is come to. Naturally, when I turned to this reference and saw “Selected Replies from 
Commanding Officers,’ I expected to see selected replies both from officers who said 


there were not sufficient inducements, and from officers who said there were. I read 


the selected replies; there are 13, but they are all from commanding officers who take 


the same view as the Committee. Not one reply is given from the minority who were 
against the conclusion eventually adopted by the Committee. Do you suppose I am 
going to believe what they say about these replies when I do not see them, after their 





having misrepresented Sir Ian’s words? I decline to believe what they say about 


those 33 officers whom they do not quote. Just listen how they treat those 


33 otficers who are in the minority. ‘A few replies in a contrary sense, asserting that 





there are inducements, have been received ; but these are nearly all qualifiei by the 
statement that the inducements are sufficient for keen officers. What is 1equired are 
inducements strong enough to make officers keen.” They say ‘A few replies in a 
contrary sense.” A few replies! The proportion is 11 to 18. Do you mean to say 


54 men gave an opinion in one direction and 33 in the other you can say the 





are only a few replies? In my opinion, it is a great many replies. Here we have a 


ion of evidence, and nothing else. We were entitled to see the other side of the 


suppressié 


question as well as the Committee’s side. Then, they cannot even prepare an index. I 


ve waded through nearly all the evidence, and I turned to the index to see from the 





witnesses who gave oral evidence what they thought on the matter of inducements 
I found this heading “Inducements to officers to study their profession seriously, 


insufficient.” That is what the Committee have determined—insufticient. One 
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reference attached to this heading has no bearing on the subject at all, and another 
may be construed both ways. I knew there were certain witnesses who said there 
were sufficient inducements, and therefore [ looked for the heading ‘‘Inducements to 
officers to study their profession seriously, sufficient.” There is no heading at all. Is 
that fair? Is that honest? There are in that evidence questions and answers saying 
that the inducements are sufficient, and the Committee have left out any reference to 
them in the index, so that if you go by the index alone to find out what was given in 
the evidence you will be absolutely misled. But what about -these inducements ? 
There were four civilian members on the Committee. I do not know what to say about 
the military men. Two of them are old personal friends of my own, but I think these 
two military members were mere cyphers--I really do, because I cannot see how they 
influenced the Committee in any way whatever. Surely when the question arose 
“Are there inducements enough or not?” if 33 men say there are sufficient induce- 
ments and 54 say there are not, you would naturally have said to the 33, “ What are the 
inducements you find sufficient ?” It would be only common sense to do that. if you 
wanted to probe the thing to the bottom. After you had ascertained the inducements 
that these 33 men thought were suflicient, you would refer them to the 54 who thought 
they were not sufficient, and say, ‘ Why don’t you find them sufficient?” Why did 
not they say to Colonel Mends, who said he found quite enough inducements to make 
his battalion of the King’s Royal Rifles work, ‘“ What are the inducements which enable 
you to make your officers work ?” And why did not they then say to General Lyttelton, 
another green jacket corps man, who said he had not found them sufficient in the Rifle 
Brigade, “* Have you tried these inducements?” My friend the lecturer in the morning 
in his very witty evidence—it is most amusing to read it—told the Committee that 
there was a lack of inducements to work, and I told them in the afternoon that I 
thought the inducements were sufficient. Why on earth, if they understood the 
importance of the matter, did not they say to me: * Dr. Maguire this morning said 
there were not sufficient inducements ; tell us, Colonel Hale, what the inducements are” ? 
They did not go into the matter, they left it severely alone. It was a most important 
question, but there were on the Committee four civilians who knew nothing whatever 
about the matter. Then [ go on to the next point. Do not we soldiers all know 


) 


that very much in a regiment depends on the commanding officer? Gentlemen, 
we know perfectly well that if the company officers do not know their work, 
there is a great deal of responsibility for it resting on the senior officer. The 
Committee did not go into the question of the responsibility of the seniors ; 
they seem to have thought the Army was something different from a_ school. 
Supposing my old school at Charterhouse had got into this terrible state, and 
the governing body determined to find out how it had all happened, and had 
said to the Headmaster of Eton, Dr. Warre, and to the Headmaster of St. Paul’s, Mr. 
Walker, both of whom were on the Army Committee, “Go to Charterhouse and find 
out how this rotten state of things exists.” Do you mean to say that Dr. Warre and 
Mr. Walker would have “ gone for” the young boys only?) Do not you think they would 
have found out how the instruction was given? Would not they have gone to the 
headmaster and said that the teaching staff was wrong? It seems it never occurred to 
Dr. Warre or Mr. Walker to adopt a similar line here. Is it not the same with the 
crammers? When they find that their classes are going wrong, do they not go to 
the instructors and find out if they are to blame for it? It is the seniors who are 
responsible, and yet the seniors are left alone—absolutely alone. Now I have to make 
a grave charge against the Committee. Three gentlemen, Dr. Maguire, Lieut.-Colonel 


Moores, and a gentleman of the name of Philpotts, the Headmaster of Bedford Grammar 
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School, have put forward secondhand hearsay evidence reflecting in the highest degree 
on the senior officers of the Army. Dr. Maguire told them what he said hundreds of 
officers had told him. Lieut.-Colonel Moores told them what at least fifty officers has 
told him—how the senior officers of the Army discourage the study of their profession 
among the junior officers of the Army. These three gentlemen have been allowed to 
send in long memoranda into which this subject enters, and which are printed and 
published in this book. Mr. Philpotts of Bedford I might almost leave alone, for 
whilst he tells us about the life and about the doings of the Army, he unfortunatei7 
went a little bit beyond this, and told us old teachers how we ought to teach military 
history and employ concrete instances; and he informs us that the battle of 
Gravelotte is a battle that we should select as an instance of brilliant charges of 
cavalry, and he tells us what happened at Sedan. You, Sir, and I, went over that 
ground together, and if Mr. Philpotts can prove one of his three principal incidents of 
Gravelotte and Sedan to be a fact, I will give £5 to any Bedford charity that exists. 
They are all fiction, and so may be his knowledge of young life in the Army. I will 
now take Lieut.-Colonel Moores’s statement. According to this statement, officers have 
come to Cglonel Moores and have said, “I have forgotten all I knew on joining, no 
person has ever encouraged me to keep up my knowledge of the subjects ; and, in fact, 
if I were to read or to talk about reconnaissance or field works, or strategy, or military 
history, the senior officers would be displeased with me.” Think what that means— 
that if a captain or a subaltern in an infantry battalion is found reading that 
splendid book ‘“ Caldwell’s Minor Expeditions,” the senior officers would be dis- 
pleased with him. These four civilians did not understand it; but what were the 
three military officers about? Could a graver charge be made against the senior 
officers of the Army than that—that if they knew their officers were reading tactics 
they would be displeased with them? I am not finding fault with Colonel Moores for 
having made this secondhand statement. I am not finding fault with my friend Dr. 
Maguire for having made similar statements, but I say, What ought the Committee to 
have done? They did not realise the gravity of the statement. Ought not they to have 
asked the Commander-in-Chief, the Adjutant-General, the commanding officers, 
whether this state of things existed? If it did exist, it was at the bottom of everyone 
of our disasters in South Africa. But they did not ask anyone anything about it, they 
did not even cross-examine onit. They have left it alone, and I[ say that their doing so 
is a scandal—it is a scandal, on the part of that Committee, that they have allowed all 
these charges against the senior officers to remain in the appendices and to be published 
without any investigation or enquiry into their truth. Should not they at all events 
have said to Dr. Maguire, Colonel Moores, and to Mr. Philpotts, ‘‘ Unless you can prove 


it, we must strike it out of the evidence and appendix”? No, they have not done so. 


If the Committee had been determined to damn the British officer, they coula not have 
done better. They have allowed this disgraceful charge with regard to the senior 
officers of the Army to remain and to be published in the Report—to be read by the 
staff of every Army in Europe, and to be held up to ridicule throughout the entire 
Continent. It is a disgrace and a scandal. Now, about the remedies proposed by this 
Committee. There is an amusing side to that Committee. I cannot make out who the 
comic man was on it, but there was somebody. They proposed a universal military history 
examination. Every year the unfortunate officer until he becomes a lieut.-colonel— 
perhaps twenty-five years—is to be subjected to an examination in one particular 
campaign of military history, notified in Army Orders at the beginning of each year, 
much as is done in the entrance examination for the Staff College. I am told that there 


will be 10,000 candidates in military history. Where is your army of examiners to 





1 
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come from? Is it not an odd thing to start an examination for 10,000, and not to ask 
the people who came before the Committee how it was to be worked out? There were 
four witnesses before the Committee who I venture to say know more about military 
history examinations than any men in the country—Dr. Maguire, Major James, Colonel 
Henderson, and my humble self. This idea of a military history examination does not 
appear in the evidence at all ; you cannot find it in the evidence. It has come out of 
the inner consciousness of the seven gentlemen on the Committee. They did not ask 
Dr. Maguire or any of the others I named how this 10,000 papers examination would 
work or could be carried out. What would be the result? In the first place, the officers 
would have to read one campaign, and they will not read anything but that campaign. 
They will say, “ With that blooming old examination in front of us we will limit our 
work entirely to that.’ The lecturer and [ cross swords here, but we do not cross 
swords outside. There will be a syndicate formed as soon as the campaign is published, 
and an annual series of military histories will be published bearing the monogram 


H.M.G., and we shall publish a history of the campaign during each year ; it will 





contain also a series of papers, honours and pass, with a key to the answers charged for 
as an extra. We shall issue this, and then Dr. Maguire will take an extra three or four 
houses in Earl’s Court, I will take a street in Aldershot, and Major James will go and 
take two or three villages at Salisbury ; we will have our places elsewhere, and we shall 
have a good time of it. Nobody will ever study military history, they will “cram” it, 
our classes will be full, they will all pass, and we shall enjoy all the money benefit. 
That is one of this marvellous educational Committee’s ways of putting things straight 
in the Army. Butthis Report has its very serious side, for it will be the way in which 
people who are not in the Army look at the Army ; for they will not trouble to look at 
the evidence, they will accept the Report on the faith of the signatures to it. I repeat, 
however, that it is, as regards the officers of the Army, in many respects untrue, and 
unreliable, that the investigation has been badly conducted, and the work is little short 


of worthless.! 


Colonel F, J. GRAVES (late 20th Hussars) :—It fell to my lot to read a paper here 
when General Clive was in the Chair, as on this occasion, as far back as 1892, on this 
very subject. I divided it into two sections: “ Education for the Army,” and 
* Education in the Army."’ A few days after the discussion here there were a number 
of leading articles upon the subject, and as I was leaving the War Office one day I met one 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, who had been an examiner at Somerset House for 
something like 27 years, and he referred to one of those leading articles which remarked 
upon this paper, and said he was sorry he had not been able to attend, as he could have 
got up and stated dogmatically that, after his lengthened experience as a public 
examiner for a great number of professions, he had come to the conclusion that the 
average education of the ordinary public-school boy of that time did not come up to 
that of a third-class female telegraph clerk. That is pretty hot. I believe things have 
greatly improved since that time. The headmasters, who shortly after the date I refer 


to met in conference, came to the conclusion that a general education is not the 


1T desire to say that the charges I have made here against the Committee are 
directed against them in their corporate capacity only, and that only. On it were three 
of my own valued friends, not one of whom I could not trust implicitly in private life. 
I have elsewhere characterised this Committee as a “ Misguided War Office Committee,” 
and so I believe it to have been. My impression is that it was guided from without 


and not from within.—L. H. 
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summum bonum that every young man ought to start in life with ; that education— 
the leading out and developing and stirring up of the mind judiciously—should be con- 
ducted upon the lines that the boy’s future life would run upon; that to a certain 
limited extent specialism should be introduced into public-school life with the view to 
he boy’s education at school having a distinct reference to the line of life he is going 
to follow. The learned Doctor this afternoon has given us the general principles 
which have filled his mind, and there is no one more capable than Dr. Maguire to do so. 
If he had had time he would, no doubt, have dealt with the practical difficulties. He 
says that the education of their children is the first duty of parents, and that leads me 
to ask the question. If it be true that the average education of an ordinary public 


e examiner, upon whom does the 





school boy is, or was, as described by that Civil Ser 
blame rest? When I read this paper I said some pretty strong things about the public 


schools in those days ;. but since tuen I am rather inclined to believe that, if anything, 


much the fault of the parents themselves. I do not believe that the 


it is almost as 
general run of parents think sufficiently and with sufficient judgment of the early 
education of their children. I am perfectly sure that one of the great reasons why our 
public schools have so lamentably failed in supplying qualified men for the Army, and 
why their failure has raised up consequently a great body of intelligent men, such as 
Dr. Maguire and my friend Colonel Lonsdale Hale, and others, who are improperly 
called * cra ‘rs "—I call them Army tutors—is that very failure of our public schools. 


grounded, and the public-school master has to make the best of a bad bargain. The 





1e majority of our youth go to the public school improperly and insufficiently 


boy who wants to go into the Service is hurriedly trained, more or less crammed, to 
answer questions, to get marks, with the result that there are many failures. The 


boys’ parents, finding they are not getting on, take them away and send them to a 


crammer as a sort of last resort of the destitute, so that the boy may in some way 
be shoved into the Army. To prove that this is so, I will just take the words of 
Dr. Warre himself in an interview with a writer in one of our magazines. He 
said, “In my schooldays the curriculum practically resolved itself into Latin and 


Greek, for we were taught little mathematics and no French.” I go a step further ; 





not only are the bulk of our children improperly and_ insufficiently grounded 
before they go to school, but I would say, with great diffidence, and in no 
unkind spirit, that if the bulk of our headmasters and assistants at the public 
schools were educated on the lines Dr, Warre applies to himself, then they were 

ufficiently educated to pass boys into the Army. They were educated in a very 
one-sided and improper manner. Classics, no mathematics, and little French, is not 


t to have who is to be any other than a blind leader of the 


the education a man ough 
blind. I believe that though some of our public-school masters may have a sufticient 
education to be raised. as the Doctor said just now, to the bench of Bishops, that kind 
of education is no good for passing young men out into the world to earn their living. 
Dr. Warre goes on to say that boys were put on their metal three times every year. I 
do not think that was nearly sufficient. 1 remember that when I was at school, once 
a month we were put through a regular Somerset House examination, marked just as 
we should have been there, shown our papers, and made to do our corrections ourselves, 
The result was that those who went from that school had been trained in passing 
examinations. I did not care one straw about the paper that was put before me when 
I went up for my examination, because I had been examined in every subject I ‘vas 
taught once a month. Again, our headmaster believed in individualism, and we who 


were to go in for any special line went two and two after school hours to some of his 


best men, paying extra for it. Here is another point which is‘very useful to men who 
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instruct the young. The instructors had made a close study of the idiosyncrasies of 
the public examiners, and one of those men came to London with us. We put up ata 
little hotel in Adam Street, and that man the night before the examination said, 
* Now, So-and-so is going to examine you to-morrow, and he will very likely give you 
such and such a problem.” That is a hint to public-school masters and others conduct- 
ing education. In conclusion, | would say above all things that the great point for the 
future of the boy is thorough grounding in his early years. Will you bear with me 
kindly for two minutes while I give you an example from my own personal experience ? 
Close by me lives the widow of an officer, and she has one daughter who has a marvellous 
gift of imparting instruction. She takes five or six little boys at a very early age and 
grounds them thoroughly in a certain number of subjects, and passes them on to a 
well-known and successful preparatory school in the same place. The schoolmaster 
told me that the boys who came from that lady’s house were the best-grounded boys 
he had in his school. The mother of one of those boys, who has only gone to school 
within the last month, told me that although he was only ten years of age he is not to 
be puzzled by any French verb, that he is thoroughly well grounded in Latin, and that 
he has a very fair knowledge of mathematics up to a certain point. That is what we 
want systematised in our country, the thorough grounding of the young from their 
earliest youth. I can venture to prophesy that that boy gives his master no trouble, 
and [ hope that when he goes to a public school he will be found not to have a mere 
superficial smattering of five or six subjects which will be of no use to him in his after 
life. With regard to the Report which has been so hammered by my friend and old 
instructor, Colonel Hale, [ would like to emphasise one point in particular with which 
I totally disagree in the Report. It is suggested that after a student enters the 
Military College or Military Academy, foreign languages should be dropped altogether. 
That is a most retrograde step. A boy getting into one of these colleges at 17 years of 
age, only imperfectly taught in a foreign language, if he dropped it for 18 months or 
two years he might as well never have learned a line of French or German at all. 
Lastly, [ hope in time, owing to the great number of young officers who have got into 
the Service, and are now commissioned without any special education for their pro- 
fession, that the Government, or the authorities, will see the advisability to restore, 
what [ found very useful in days gone by, the old-fashioned garrison course under 
careful instruction. A four to six months’ course for those officers before they are 
promoted T am sure would be of the greatest advantage to them and to the Service to 


which they belong, 


Major-General J. H. DUNNE, Colonel of the Duke of Edinburgh’s (Wiltshire 
Regiment):—The few words that I wish to speak as a father, as an uncle, 
and as a relation of a vast number of boys who have gone to Eton, Harrow, 
Wellington, and many other colleges, I must say now, or not at all. The last speaker 
endeavours almost entirely to throw the blame of the education of the boys who go to 
all these public schools on the unfortunate parents, who spend the best part of their 
lives, from the time those boys are about 5 or 6 years old, in picking out the best 
nursery governesses and the best schools. When I was a boy £50 or £60 a year was 
considered an ample sum for a small boy’s education, but to-day those boys who go to the 
public schools cost us from £100 to £200 per annum to be prepared for those 
schools. Nearly all the fathers in England take all possible pains that their boys shall 
be grounded, as well as possible. I have never before heard a complaint from the head 
masters in the public schools (who have a qualifying examination before the boys enter) 


that because they were not properly grounded on arriving at the public schools it was 
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the fault of the parents. I think, in the admirable speeches we have heard, we have 
wandered considerably from what Dr. Maguire came here to hold forth, which was the 
military education of the future. At the end of his lecture he gave a hit at what I 
agree with him is a ridiculous story—that story of the Duke of Wellington and the 
playing fields of Eton. I think there is much to be said against the inordinate amount 
of time devoted to physical games and sports, and the waste of time between the 
ages of 163 and 184 when boys are kept on at public schools playing cricket and hockey, 
and every other game under the sun. It might be well discussed by all of us here as to 
whether that should not be partially done away with. I think that the officers go 
into the Army now at too late an age. They had better be in the Army, as I was, at 
16 years and + months, than remain until they are 18}, kicking their heels about at 
some great public school. Admirable as were my old friend Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s 
witty and pungent remarks, I do not think they have anything to do with the main 


discussion as to what is to be the education of our future officers, 


Mr. H. F. Wyatt :—I feel that I am very ill-fitted to follow such great experts as 
those whom we have heard speak to-day, and there is only one aspect of Dr. Maguire’s 
remarks on which I think I may venture to comment, viz., that which had regard to 
the undue prevalence of a passion for games throughout this country in our great public 
schools, and I presume he meant in the Army also. At any rate, if the Army be free 
from that imputation, it is singularly distinct from the national life, for it isa matter of 
common knowledge that the cry of the British public for football and cricket news was 
never greater than it is to-day. The thing has reached so great a pitch that it affects 
the appointments of men and their progress in life. For instance, our schools 
practically give scholarships for excellence in games. In the universities it is a greater 
distinction very often to obtain a “blue” than to have obtained a first class in the 
schools. Men who have succeeded in distinguishing themselves in sports usually get 
masterships in public schools as a result, and these men are generally utterly unfitted 
to really educate the boys in any subject except that in which they themselves excl, 


They are consequently given, as a rule, the lowest forms. Now there is no time in life 





in which ch is more formed than in very early youth. It was a Jesuit who said : 


‘Give me the education of the boy until he is six years old, and I care not’ who has it 


afterwards.” That is a paradox; but still it remains that in early boyhood you can 


shape the character. There are no forms in a public school more important than the 
lower forms, and the lower forms to-day you would find very largely mastered by men 
with no other qualification than their skill in cricket or some other game. That 
condition of things inspires a boy at a critical period in life with the belief that the 
greatest thing he has to do is to distinguish himself in games, and that attitude of mind 
continues all through life. I take it that Dr. Maguire did not animadvert ou games as 
games, but on the undue love of games. I do not think any reasonable man can deny 
that that excess exists throughout the English-speaking world. It must be a strange 
l 


to see on the placards in the street such items as “Jones no-balled again,” or, as I 





g for an intelligent foreigner coming over here to learn the secrets of British trade 
remember seeing on a placard a few years ago, “ Roberts in great form.” It was the 
famous billiard player, not the great general, who was referred to. In our national life 
we attribute almost as much importance to success in games as to success in serious 
matters. A man like Dr. Grace is loved and admired by millions of people, and yet, 
without decrying his merit for a moment, it is not for an instant to be compared with 


the merit of the humblest British private soldier who, on the frontiers of the Empire, 


at the risk, or it may be at the actual cost, of his life, maintains.the honour of his race. 
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Therefore, we want to eliminate from the Army and other departments of our life that 





undue love of games, that tendency to attribute excessive importance to them, which. 
far from making us a masculine people, tends to make us a people of an opposite kind, 
I will not trespass further upon the patience of the audience, except to say how much 
I, in common with everyone here, acknowledge the great debt which we owe to Dr. 


Maguire for his paper. 


Colonel W. HuGHES HALLETT (late Indian Staff Corps) :—I think that boys and 
young men will not be at the trouble to acquire a sound general education—which is 
a necessary basis for special] education—till there is a change in the tone of society. So 
long as conversation is confined to frivolities, and the introduction of serious subjects 
resented, so long will the youth of the classes under consideration remain ignorant 
of even the history and literature of their own country. The prevailing ideals of the 
day are in these respects contemptible, notwithstanding that books, magazines, and 


lectures are within reach of everyone. 


Major-General WEBBER, C.B. (late R.E.):—I have to differ from General 
Dunne «as to the meeting having wandered from the subject. If you look at the 
epitome which has been placed in our hands you will see that Dr. Maguire began by 
referring to the Report of the “Committee on Education and Training of Officers,’ 
and, considering that that Report is the one thing which is stirring not only 
the minds of those who understand the subject a little but the minds of those 
who do not understand it, and considering that the heading of our lecture is 
“On Military Education,” I do not think we can be said to have wandered 
nearly as much this afternoon as is generally the case, or often the case, in this 
Institution. This time last year I was informed by one of the distinguished gentlemen 
who was then going on to that Committee that he had been appointed, and I said to 
him, ‘“‘ Have you ever realised how you are going to approach the subject of military 
education?” And here I should like to say | am not speaking of the preliminary 
education, but technical education, which I think is the most important. ‘ Will it be 
from the same point of view as you approached it as a professor when you were teaching 


) 


the young men under you? Did not you know that, when you lectured and taught, 


the results of your work would be soon apparent in the success or failure of the lives of 


those young men? Was not the day’s work of the world the field for the application 


of your teaching, and that criticism and experience would be brought home to you and 


tell you whether you had taught rightly or not ? 


Do you realise that these young men 
who are being taught and educated technically for warfare are being taught for an 
object that may never arrive in their whole lives, for that one day, as Lord Napier of 
Magdala once said in this room, which every soldier longs for, and which it may 
never be his happiness to see? Do you realise that if you approach this subject of 
military education that must be the fundamental idea underlying all your enquiries 
and all your reports?” After the Report came out [I met him in the street just outside 
this, and he said to me, ‘ What do you think of our Report?” I said very much what 
Colonel Hale has said, and replied by asking him : “ If there was going to bean enquiry 
into the teaching of young physicists, young doctors, or even young clergymen, would you 
put me upon the commission?” He said, “I understand ; you do not believe we were 
fit to go into the question.” And I had to admit that but few of them were so. 1 
added, “ You never seem to have approached that subject from the true point of view. 
I have examined the evidence, and the Report, and I can hardly find one question 
which shows you realised that the teaching of the soldier is to fit him for that great 
day in which his teaching must be used, and the only occasion, in fact, when you can 
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put to the test what he has learned.” _[ think that is the question which not only the 
Committee failed to understand or approach, but those who had appointed it utterly 
failed to understand. When I heard my dear friend speaking just now in his most 
interesting lecture, a lecture which I believe you could hear within no other walls than 
these, I could not help—and I hope he will not mind me saying so—something coming 
over my heart and mind similar to that which I felt when nearly three years ago 
[ read a book called *An Absent-minded War.” I believe anyone who read that 
book with understanding considered, ita misrepresentation of everything, including the 


‘-y administration of our Army. The man who wrote that book took hold of 








svery little failing, and every little peace-time mistake, and built them up into an 
indictment against what—the British Army? I only just heard before I came into the 
room who that man was. When I read the book I should like to have challenged him to 
some sort of combat for the utter unfairness of the insinuations with which his book 
had been filled. I do not want to say that anything Dr. Maguire has told us to-day 


resembles that—I am quite sure it does not. He would be the last man to bring such 


wit 





esale indictment against the great body he from one point of view knows probably 
is well as anyone. I only say that a fecling came into my mind when he spoke about 
the Report, the same feeling that came over my mind when I read that wretched book. 
I was sad when I was also told to-day that the selection for the secretaryship of that 
Committee—a most important one—was that very officer. If the education of the 
Army in the future is to be governed by that sort of Report, all I can say is ‘ God 
p the officers in the British Army.’ The only question I wish to deal with further 
is that of “games.” My views of games has been always that the instinct for games, 
the instinct for two sides in any contest, is that which has taught not only the officers 
yut the rank and file of the Army the meaning of that great word fuir play. It is the 
absence of the meaning of that great word and the frequent misunderstanding of it in 
other nations that gives us some superiority in one direction. Our efficers and men 
instinctively coming out of the * playing fields”? go into battle, knowing what it is * to 
play the game.” The training by games is not to be despised, but it may be carried to 
excess. With regard to the list of old officers read to us by the lecturer, I knew two of 
them personally who were very fond of games. Therefore, I cannot endorse what he 
implied, namely, that the greatest men who rose to the head of affairs and became the 
greatest military lealers were men who had not cared for games and had never played 


them. 


Major-General A. B. TULLOCH, C.B., C.M.G.:—The Public Schools Enquiry Com- 
mission of a generation ago showed very plainly that what Dr. Maguire states now 
was certainly the case then. It may be said great changes for the better have taken 
place in having entrance examinations and superannuation ; but, judgiag by results, 
these changes are of little value. One drawback has been added which did not exist 
n former days, to its present extent, viz., the so-called athletics, apparently based on 
the false statement that the Duke of Wellington said the battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playing fields of Eton. A housemaster at one of our great public schools 
informed me only the other day that athletics had so taken possession of the boys, that 
they do not now know what work really means. Easy and luxurious living has 
sensibly increased at many public schools, and unfortunately also school bills. If I 
may say so, the country is suffering from too much wealth. Too many boys are born 
with silver spoons in their mouths, whose fathers are indifferent to their school progress ; 


they, so to say, set the pace, and if the parents of boys who have to make a living for 


themselves object, they are politely informed that they can find other schools which 
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would suit them better. With the school lists filled for years in advance, it requires a 
pretty strong conscience on the part of a master to bring down the style to the humble 
working bees, or rather those boys who should be the working bees. I may mention 
that even in that excellent movement, the cadet system, boys in one of the largest 
public schools have to pay £5 for their uniform. In Australia where [ had, in 
Victoria alone, ten battalions of cadets each 500 strong, the total cost of a very smart 
khaki uniform was but £1. Dr. Maguire has so trenchantly dealt with public-school 
education, or rather the want of it, that I will not venture to say more on the subject, 
my own ideas being very decidedly given in a lecture delivered here, March, 1897 (The 
Education and Training of Naval and Military Cadets). I regret that, being abroad 
last year, I was unable to give evidence before the Education Committee. All I can 
say is, that if the Report of that Committee is properly carried out, it will be very 
greatly to the advantage of the Army and nation. There is one statement of the 
Report I must beg to differ from, viz., ‘That the majority of young officers will not 
work unless compelled, that keenness is out of fashion, that it is not the correct form, 
etc.” Now, I venture to say that few have had more to do in the instruction and 
training for battle of young officers, or watched more carefully the training of officers 
of Continental Armies, than I have ; and I have no hesitation whatever in stating that 
if an instructor or a colonel puts his back into his work he will have no more 
enthusiastic pupils, or better material to work upon, than the young officers of the 
British Army. On this subject I must beg to refer to a lecture I gave here as long ago 
as 1874 (On the Education and Training of Officers). This was after three years’ work 
as garrison instructor. The only drawback I[ found, was the often appallingly defective 
school education of the officers, manly of whom had never been taught to use their 
brains, or think for themselves. In my lecture on Battle Training for Officers, given 
here in 1897, I stated what my system had been as colonel of a regiment, and as 
brigadier-general, and how keen officers were to be taught their trade when they had 
a chance of learning it; but this they too rarely get. That officers soon sicken of 
tramping round a barrack square, and see the folly of never getting beyond the 
grammar of their profession, is only natural; but give them the proper opportunities 
outside the barrack railings of learning their work, and then I say clearly and 
distinctly that no officers in the world are more anxious for instruction than those of 
our Army, and this without expectation of any special promotion or reward, but simply 
because it is their duty to be ready for the day of battle. As for our autumn 
manceuvres, they may be of some use to heads of departments, but to all the rest—as 
so many of our young officers who have learnt war in South Africa, tersely say—autumn 
manceuvres as hitherto conducted were a grand system of teaching us ‘“ how not to do 
it.” I would venture to suggest that instead of army corps contending against each 
other, divisions at war strength with a proper complement of artillery and cavalry 
would, in a close country like England, be quite large enough for instructional 
purposes. Mess tents, dry canteens, wagon loads of beer, goody-goody shops, and such- 


like should be rigidly prohibited ; everyone should live as if on active service. 


Dr. MILLER MAGUIRE, in reply, said :—I drew up an analysis of a lecture, and 
there is not the slightest doubt, as General Webber says, that the Report of the Com- 
mittee was in my mind. But [ drew it up on Military Education in England from a 
National and an Imperial point of view, not froma merely technical, military point of 
view. It was drawn up from the point of view of the effect of the general secondary 
education of the people on the Army and of its results throughout the Army on 
the Empire, if it turned out that the general as well as technical education of the 
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officers was not what it might reasonably be expected to be; and what, if our upper 
classes could spend a little less time in luxury and games, and a little more time in 
considering the interests of their people for the future, it might easily be, and would be, 
much to the benefit of the nation at large. Accordingly, I had to deal with several 
points which have been ignored by my critics. I never approve of a lecturer taking 
up all the time at the disposal of his audience, especially when there is going to be a 
discussion. and I therefore indicated rather than discussed a large number of matters, 
hoping some one would discuss them, although [ had not time to dwell upon tbh2m. 
Some of my points I will just repeat. I say that the cult of games, whether thaé cult 
of games was the cult of chariot racing in the declining Eastern Roman Empire, when 
the Greeks allowed the Turks to accumulate on the other side of the Bosphorus while 
they were betting about green and blue chariots ; or whether it be the mere gambling 
characteristics of some races in the East, Chinese or Burmese ; or whether crowds of 
people are furiously excited about horses aud neglect all other interests, their families 
and everything else, by betting on animals that they could not ride; or whether it is 
people crowded to hurrah a few men or boys playing cricket at Lord’s, I point out 
that the same fashionable or vulgar folk, or so-called upper classes, would not go to see, 


ubscribe 1s. to see, such a magnificent patriotic show as Colonel Duke and others 


had the other day in the Albert Hall. People will go to glorify the players of games 
who will not go to see the development of athleticism and the self-denial and the 


physical culture of those of the community who come up at great expense to the Albert 
Hall to show how to do good to all future generations by cuitivating their physique. 


itement about football and other games, by fellows who 





I say that this kind of cult, ex 
cannot play any game, betting on horses by fellows who cannot ride horses—not one in 
five of the young gentlemen who enter Sandhurst could sit a horse or know anything 


wses—I say that this kind of cult of games is a thing to be condemned, and is 








abou I 
ital to the proper mental and moral training of our race. I like sports, and so did 

many leading officers, including Edwardes. He won the admiration of the 
Bhils as a sportsman, and they followed him because of his prowess. But‘ the 
| stuff and 1 lled sports and games, so far from being an 

‘ ition to the com mn of the community, and it is against that 
that I cam re lar y that the faults of our system are not due to 
the b or officers, but due, as one officer who spoke said, to girls as well as boys; but 


it is due very largely, and here is another point I put down, to the fact that mothers of 


the old-fashioned type a badly wanted in England at the present time. My 
lecture, therefore, was a 2 on the consequences of the general features of the 





sducation of the nation, whether at home, or in the playing field, or in the school ; the 





habits of the nation, the tastes of the nation, the ambitions of the nation as affecting 
the instruction of the officers, the leading fighting men of the nation, and on whom 
alone the nation must depend in any crisis of its fate. I wanted also to say that it is 
madness to cultivate the body only to the neglect of the mind. I am daily mixing 
with people connected with the Army, and I know there is the greatest possible trouble 
in persuading parents that in addition to being a fine cricketer a boy should be 
well educated generally. I like a man to try to be a good cricketer if he is going to 
play cricket at all. If I was going to jump my horse I should like him to jump higher 
than my rival’s horse, and in bowling I wished to put the other fellow at the 
wicket in danger of his life. In football, when as in my youth kicking and hurting 
were part of the game, I was bound to hurt my opponents’ shins as much as I possibly 
could. Of course boys must play. But when you become a man you ought to put away 


childish things. A boy’s parents ought to train him first with a honest, plain, simple, 
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straightforward education, physical, mental, and moral, and then impregnate him with 
the idea that he is going into a profession and ought to do the best he can for the 
profession, qualify himself by every possible means for success in his profession — 
impress upon him that this is his first duty to himself and to the State, and that it is a 
duty resting more upon the soldier man than on any other man. That was my doctrine. 
For the rest, lam very glad indeed that I was not one of the seven men to whom Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale refers, and who were appointed to enquire into the matter. At the Educa- 
tional Committee, like some 73 other dutiful citizens, soldiers and civilians, merely under 
the terror of the Clock Tower, I answered precisely the questions put to me, and having 
been supplied with very many questions by some of the Commissioners, two of them 
masters in the leading schools of England, who sat to enquire about general education, 
not technical education alone, I answered the questions. It must be remembered that 


the reference was to the general education of gentlemen who wished to become officers. 
Colonel LONSDALE HALE :—They went afterwards into the other matter. 


Dr. MILLER MAGUIRE:—They were told to do so by the Government. If 
Colonel Hale is abusing the present vicious Government system, the present con- 
temptible party Government in England as applied to war, all [ can say is that I 
despise it beyond all power of expression. I would say, as the German Emperor said 
about the present system of teaching Greek, “ Away with it!” If that is what Colonel 
Hale means, well and good ; but I thought he was abusing the Committee, not the party 
Government of England. If you were abusing the Cabinet and War Office, what 
on earth could the Committee do, or could I do, against such incompetence ? The 
Government is composed mainly of persons who in another walk of life would be 
nothing at all, merely inefficient folk, blind leaders of the blind, composed of persons who 
declare that they follow the man in the street, of people who had all this evidence that 
fills the library about the Army before them which they could have read themselves, as 
well as the Committee, and which it was their duty to read for themselves. They ought 
to have learned something before they took their posts. I would not take the post of 
the captain of the Royal yacht to-morrow, because I should wreck the yacht and drown 
myself ; but the Secretary of War takes such an important post though he knows 
nothing about war. Colonel Lonsdale Hale then goes on to censure people like us who 
did their duty, and always did their duty, and learned their business carefully. The 


Committee was composed of four civilians. 


Colonel LONSDALE HALE :—There were four honest citizens and three military 
men, 

Dr. MILLER MAGUIRE :—In other words, there were seven worthy men appointed 
to examine into this matter : (a) the general education of the British officer, before 


; and (+) the education of the British officer afterwards. 





he becomes a British offic 
Is it not perfectly fair and proper to appoint general experts on general education to 
deal with the education of the man before he becomes an officer ? Was there anything 
very preposterous in that? I am not here to defend Dr. Warre, or Mr. Walker, or 


Captain Lee. or Sir W. Forster, or any members in question at all, but they merely 


reported to the best of their ability as experts in general education, As far as I 
am concerned, I was referring more to the Report about education in general, and 
I stick to my original idea. Technical education would be matter enough for another 
lecture. In conclusion, I thank you most heartily for your kindness in listening to a 
mere civilian like myself so patiently, in a discourse of a very general and diffuse 
character, as the subject is of far-reaching importance, 

3S 
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The CHAIRMAN (General E. H. Clive) :—It is time to close the discussion, and I 
shall delay you but a very few minutes. I think the discussion has been ably con- 
ducted, and has travelled over a great deal of ground, Dr, Maguire very properly 
aims at perfection, which everybody would really like to see ; that is to say, no matter 
how well we choose the material for going into the Army, he would like to see the 
intellectual qualifications of officers as good as their physical qualifications. Last year 
I was present at the annual Staff College dinner, when Lord Roberts was in the Chair, 
Lord Roberts made a speech, and as far as I recollect he enumerated the qualifications 
of a good staff officer. Lord Roberts said he must be a good rider, have a fine eye for 
country, be sound in health, untiring, keen-sighted, with great professional ability, 
good judgment, rapid decision, and of a determined character. But where are you 
going to find sucha man? That kind of man is not to be found every day. The 
point which I believe we all agree upon is that we should provide the best 
material we can for the officers of the Army and train it properly by giving 
a more serious tone to the officer’s mind. I have been connected with military 
education myself. I was Commandant of the Staff College in 1886-88, and I had 

| 


a good opportunity of watching the careers of officers who passed out when they 


good of g 
obtained employment in this big war fifteen years later. I can only say, as far as 
I was able to judge, that the nature of a man who is fond of competing, whether at 
ricket, football, riding a steeple-chase, or point-to-point races, will compete in active 


service in the field as well as at home, It is the instinct of competition that is in him, and 


I think it will be found, when the detailed history of the war is published, and the 





ers, Whether staff or regimental, come under the judgment ot 


» for praise or blame, that, asa rule, those officers who have been endowed 


with the instinct of competition will be those who have rendered most valuable services 








to their country. But you will recollect that the lecturer is still dissatisfied with the 
training of our officers re and at r commissions, and demands more 
n tual and more professiona of course, more study will be 
good fo ticers The Army is like « } ession—success must be wooed in 
peace-time by study, in war-time by deeds. But, nevertheless, we need not be 
so dl as Dr. Maguire; for if your system is so bad, how comes it that the 
grea which you see on this map has been built up, and is regularly 
administered in peace and quiet year by year? The material is, after all, the same. 


The youth of these islands provides the material for the Army and for the Colonial 
Service—and you know the result. [ agree with the lecturer that we require officers to 
have more initiative and more responsibility in peace-time to enable the authorities to 
select the proper officers for advancement, and the result will be shown in the leading of 


troops in war-time. Iam sure that you will agree with me that Dr. Miller Maguire has 


OOps 1 





brought his views forward with the object of improving our officers, and for the good 
of the Army, especially on active service, and that you will join with mein giving hima 


unanimous vote of thanks for his most interesting lecture. 

















A STUDY OF THE LATE M. JEAN DE BLOCH’S 
THEORIES AS APPLIED TO THE QUESTION 
OF SEA POWER. 
By Commander G. A. BALLARD, R.N. 





LAST year the late M. de Bloch read a paper, in which he gave his 
views on the subject of future wars, in the theatre of the R.U.S. Institution. 
The lecture gave rise to some discussion, and was _ subsequently 
published in the Institution JouRNAL, but I venture to offer the suggestion 
that in certain respects at least it has scarcely received the general 
attention it merits, for whether well founded or otherwise, his theories 
deal with questions of supreme importance; and the fact as it stands that 
an able official in high authority did hold such views, and could make out 
at least some case in their support based on specific argument, appears, 
I think, to be a sufficient reason to entitle them to further notice than 
they have as yet received. 

Briefly speaking, as all readers of this JourRNAL probably know, his 
ideas taken in their entirety crystallised themselves into a belief that the 
growing power of scientific weapons has endowed the defensive with 
such advantages as to ensure success at all times, excepting only when 
the defenders can be worn down by a crushing numerical superiority 
on the part of the attacking force. The discussion which followed the 
promulgation of that idea was confined chiefly to a series of comments 
by various members on matters of detail regarding the application of the 
theory to their respective branches of the Service, and few, if any, 
approached the subject from a broad general standpoint. None appear 
to have examined it in its principal bearings on the question of sea 
power, and this I venture to think is somewhat unfortunate, because in 
so doing they would have opened up a wide field of most interesting 
speculation. If there is any approximation to truth in M. de Bloch’s 
contentions, the possession of sea power will acquire additional value, 
and the benefits it bestows will receive augmentation exactly in pro- 
portion to the accuracy of his views. It is in the hope of making that 
fact clear that this article is written. 
352 
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First let it be said, however, that it is not proposed here either to 
uphold or refute the soundness of the theory itself. In its extreme 
aspect few people are as yet disposed to agree with it. Some, indeed, 
deny that it has even a basis of truth; and in general it must be admitted 
that M.de Bloch failed to carry more than very partial conviction to his 
hearers. But most people will allow that all history and experience 
point to the fact that an original idea has been sceptically received at the 
outset in nearly every case, and that as a rule the greatest disbelief 
existed in the minds of experts. In many instances no doubt the new 
idea proved fallacious when subjected to a practical test, but not in all, 
and in perhaps the majority of cases it has contained at least a germ of 
truth worth following up, even if somewhat extravagant in its first 
aspects. With this fact borne in mind it seems worth while to pursue 
M. de Bloch’s notions somewhat further than has been done. The aim 


f this article then is not the establishment of ideas, but the institution 


of an enquiry into their results. Endeavouring to show to what extent they 
will, if found to be true, affect the general status of sea power as it 
exists at present, it is intended to recognise that these views are now 
abroad ; and without halting indefinitely till it is known whether they rest 
upon an exactly correct appreciation of facts or not, to assume for the 
sake of enquiry that they do, and proceed to trace the consequences of 
such a state of affairs. 

It is best to lead up to the study of the subject by first examining 
the general sequence of the preliminary events which culminated in the 
battles of the past. In most cases these ran on much the same broad 
lines. Some nation had a desire to impose its will on another by any 
means in its power, and if its diplomacy failed—perhaps intentionally— 
to produce acquiescence, recourse was had to other means of bringing 
pressure to bear where it was most likely to have effect. Where the two 
disputants were within striking distance by land, this usually took the 
form of territorial invasion, and if that proceeding was resisted by force, 
the arbitrament of battle followed, imposing upon at least one side the 
necessity of attack. This was the final appeal in such cases. And as 
hitherto the advantages pertaining to that rdle—chiefly in its choice of 
time and place—have been such as to give it every chance of success in 
skilful hands, it has been the usual method of forcing submission when 
other means have failed. History abounds with remarkable instances of 
its successful application, even against vastly superior numbers, such as 
the battles of Narva, Leuthen, Plassey, and many others. 

So much can be learnt from the past. But now, according to 
M. de Bloch, all this is to be changed, because the attack will be so 


handicapped by the modern developments in the defence that, except 


when in overwhelming numbers, no nation will care to attempt it under 
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future conditions; and if no superiority in numbers exists, the war will 
result in a state of stale-mate, in which neither side will throw away the 
advantages to be gained by obliging the enemy to make the first offensive 
move. On this it follows that the Power which seeks to impose its 
demands on another Power of approximately equal military strength, will 
be compelled to abandon its pretensions unless it can attack so suddenly 
as to take its adversary quite by surprise, or unless it can fall back on 
some other means of applying pressure. Of these alternatives the former 
will seldom be practicable. ‘The concentration of troops on the requisite 
scale could not fail to attract notice anywhere, and give the necessary 
warning to the object of attack. As a rule, in fact, the importance of 
initial moves obtains universal recognition already, and preparations for 
mobilisation are quietly made whenever diplomatic relations show signs 
of strain. There will only remain then the second alternative—the search 
for some other method of bringing pressure to bear, and when the 
opponent is possessed of a seaboard, trade or colonies, the great and 
often decisive results which can be achieved by the proper application of 
sea power will at once suggest themselves to an able ruler, if he is in the 
position to utilise them. [leet actions will not be affected by the opera- 
tion of the causes which, in M. de Bloch’s anticipations, will prevent 
decisive results on the land. There are no impregnable positions on the 
level of salt water. The defenders here cannot find protection ina shelter- 
trench, or concealment of their position, and demoralisation of the foe, 
in accidental features of the battle-ground. Their strength and formation 
will be as plainly visible to the oncoming enemy as the nose on a man’s 
face, and the introduction of quick-firing artillery and smokeless pro- 
pellants will advantage him every whit as much as themselves. 

In past history sea fighting, on a large scale, usually arose only when 
the contending nations were separated either by the sea itself, or by 
intervening neutral territory which they could not cross. Now, however, 
if M. de Bloch be accepted as in any degree a true prophet in his forecast 
of the limitations of land warfare, maritime operations will be extensively 
resorted to in cases where two combatants are fairly matched on shore, 
and their armies are consequently by his theory reduced to sitting 
vis-a-77s in a condition of mutual inactivity, each waiting for the other to 
make the false move of striking the first blow. When this military deadlock 
has been reached, that Power which can operate effectively against its 
enemy in other directions, will stand the best chance of forcing hostilities 
to the conclusion most advantageous to itself. If one is decisively 
superior at sea—either in the initial stage of the war, or as the result of 
successful fighting—the other will ultimately lose such colonies and 
shipping as it may possess, and suffer blockade of its ports and inter- 
ruption of its trade, entailing distress in proportion to the extent of its 
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external connections. If it has garrisons or expeditionary forces across 
the water, these will eventually be compelled to surrender uncon- 
ditionally. And to all this suffering and loss it will have to submit, 
impotent to retaliate, unless it can dispute the naval supremacy of the 
enemy. If without any reasonable hope of successfully effecting that, 
its rulers will be wise then to accept the inevitable and sue for peace. 

This, of course, presents the results of M. de Bloch’s theories in 
their extreme aspect. According to him, military operations will come in 
the future to an absolute /mpasse. But while many are prepared to 
recognise that he bases his contentions on established truths, they are 
not prepared to follow them to such lengths. They hold the opinion that 
his arguments are right in direction, but wrong in degree. ‘They are with 
him in admitting it a proven fact that the application of modern science 
to warfare has tended to enhance the power of the defence, and here it 
cannot be doubted that both stand on firm ground. But they deny that 
the development has been so great as to preclude all possibility of 
successful attack, and in this modified form his theory obtains at present 
perhaps its widest acceptance. But even so, it will not be without its 
effects on the question of sea power. An army in position may not 
indeed be quite impregnable to assault, but most experts are agreed that 
it will probably inflict terrific punishment on its assailants before being 
dislodged, and the gravity of such an undertaking may well cause the 
enemy to hesitate before committing themselves to that line of action. 
The greater the reluctance to undergo the ordeal of attacking, the more 
pronounced the inclination to turn to other means will becomé, and 
hence the greater the tendency on all sides to have recourse to the 
operation of sea power when possible. 

These same considerations will have their influence, although in a 
lesser degree, when a large Power proceeds to wage war upon a smaller. 
Unwilling to face the certain heavy loss entailed in offensive land opera- 
tions, even when confident of ultimate success, the former may elect to 
try the alternative first in cases where it is practicable, and endeavour to 
dictate terms of peace through the instrument of maritime supremacy. 
Even if this did not succeed in producing the desired results, the failure 
would do no great harm, and they could then fall back on the land attack 
as their final resource, accepting as unavoidable the increased expenditure 
of blood and money. 

This, perhaps, sums up very briefly the main generalities of the 
subject. It is interesting to make a short study of its special applications 
to the condition of international politics as they stand to-day. Firstly, as 


regards the larger European Continental Powers, which are all inciuded 


in one or other of the two groups which form the existing Dual and 
Triple Alliances. The Armies of these two coalitions on a war footing, 
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as M. de Bloch pointed out, are almost exactly balanced in point of 
numbers, and he declared that neither would now care to face the risk of 
assuming the offensive against the other. This statement cannot but 
carry considerable weight, for, whatever opinions are formed of his 
theories, such declarations of facts must command respect when they 
have emanated from one who, by virtue of his position, must have held 
an intimate acquaintance with the inner workings of international affairs. 
But, in the matter of naval strength, the Dual Alliance stands in much 


the more favourable position, and two of the Powers which are included 





in the rival combination—Germany and Italy—are very vulnerable to sea 
attack in one or other of its various forms. A blockade of the North Sea 
and Baltic ports would inflict ruinous loss on Germany’s trade, and 
perhaps transfer it bodily, and more or less permanently, to other flags ; 
and Italy’s long seaboard exposes her to maritime operations to an extent 
only second to the case of an island. Austria is less accessible to the 
grip of sea power, but she does not control the Alliance, and, in the 
event of the other two desiring terms of peace, would have no option but 
to follow their lead. The situation then stands thus—two rival com- 
binations with very divergent interests face each other in equal strength on 
land, but unequally matched on the sea. If we accept M. de Bloch’s 
theories in their entirety, for the sake of argument, this means that, in 
case of war, the effect of the military display on either side would cancel 
that on the other, and leave the stronger maritime combination a free 
hand to inflict intolerable loss and humiliation on their opponents in 
other directions. Then what are the agencies holding it in check? Why 
does France continue to talk of revanche, and yet allow German sea trade 
to flourish and expand under her eyes, when she could bring financial 
distress on her old enemy by crushing it with her superior fleet, and is in 
a position, from M. de Bloch’s point of view, to do so without fear of 
retaliation ? Partly, no doubt, because she does not yet entertain the 
opinions which were thus propounded by the late State Councillor of her 
ally, and in consequence, still rightly or wrongly, dreads another visit 
from the German Armies. But partly also because of the ever-present 
uncertainty as to the action of Great Britain. With the latter’s fleet 
thrown into the scale against her, the tables would be turned in favour of 
the weaker maritime Alliance, and it was no doubt the knowledge of this 
fact which caused the Austrian Emperor to remark that the strength of 
the British Navy constituted the main safeguard to European peace. The 
overwhelming supremacy possessed by that fleet in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century has passed away, but it retains even now enough of 
its former power to dominate the political balance in European affairs. 
During the recent operations in China, the Powers were often standing 


on very thin ice in their mutual relations. Had that given way, where 
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would Count Waldersee and his picked troops have been if M. de Bloch’s 
ideas are to hold good? If the German watch on the Rhine loses its 
terrors for France, and the Kaiser has armies across the ocean, these 
must depend on the assistance of some maritime Power to get home 
again should trouble arise, and nobody realises this more clearly than he 
does. 

As regards the existing relations between the larger and smaller 
Continental States, it is first noticeable in the present connection that 
the latter, with few exceptions, happen to be so situated as to be par- 
ticularly accessible to attack by sea. Turkey, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Portugal, and Greece have all very extensive coast lines 
in proportion to their area. Servia and Roumania have less. Switzer- 
land alone has none at all. Norway and Sweden are virtually impregnable 
to attack except by sea in any case, but all the others possess also land 
frontiers, more or less exposed to invasion, and have suffered in past 
history in consequence, although not often without causing loss to their 
assailants first. With the more primitive weapons of former days 
however, anything like successtul resistance to overpowering numbers was 
practically out of the question, and this axiom of war was so generally 
accepted that it was at one time customary to consider that a weak 
garrison resisting an attack by storming was not entitled to quarter. And 
as maritime operations were in those days slow, laborious, and uncertain, 
they were seldom resorted to except in a subsidiary or accessory way. 
But modern science has inverted all this by increasing tenfold the power 
of holding a land frontier, and rendering the operation of sea power 
swift and certain in its effects. Our experiences in South Africa have 
come as a revelation, exhibiting the latent potentialities of the defensive 
in a most remarkable light, and it so happened that the situation of the 
Republics rendered them impervious to the action of sea power alone, 
leaving us with no option but to raise the necessary numbers for land 
attack, and accept the heavy expenditure and loss as inevitable. But in 
the case of a large Continental State at war with a smaller which has a 
seaboard, this great outlay in blood and money could be avoided. Take, 
for instance, Germany and the minor kingdoms lying between her and the 
shores of the North Sea. These she might desire to absorb, and, given a 
free hand, could sooner or later find pretexts for getting to work with that 
object in view. Left alone, her fleet could soon reduce such small but 
densely-peopled States as Holland and Belgium to submission, by 
stopping trade and cutting off supplies, and there would be no necessity 
to court the heavy loss and expense involved in land attack. The work 
of her Army could be confined to investing the land frontiers, where 


accessible, and so increasing the isolation of the enemy. But of course 
all this would remain chimerical while the fleets of England and France 
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continued superior to her own, and might be called into play. As things 
now stand, the conquest of these small countries could only be carried 
out by invasion, as in the case of Schleswig-Holstein, but with ten times 
the expenditure of men and money. Still living on the prestige fairly 
won in 1870, few Germans as yet appreciate this, but their rulers see it 
clearly, and in it we find one of the many reasons for their unceasing 
efforts to obtain a first-class Navy. 

Such appear to be the logical conclusions that must be arrived at 
from a study of M. de Bloch’s theories in their application to the subject 
of sea power both in its general principles and special bearings. No 
pronounced opinions are offered herein, as already stated, on the value of 
the theories themselves, but they have been accepted as well-founded for 
the sake of argument. If any bias has been shown in their favour or 
otherwise it has been quite unintentional, except in so far as they receive 
support from existing facts. Briefly speaking, the general results may be 
summarised thus :—Firstly, if his ideas prove to be wholly correct and 
hosule operations between equally matched Armies reach at length a 
condition of deadlock, the influence of sea power, as an alternative 
force in the mutual relations of States, will become not only greater but 
paramount. Secondly, if his ideas are only correct in a modified form, 
the reluctance to face the sufferings of land attack even when it has 
prospects of ultimate success, will still heighten the advantages to. be 
derived from resort to the alternative, although in a correspondingly 
modified form. In either case the results will be beneficial to Great 
Britain so long as she maintains her maritime strength unimpaired; and 
paradoxical though it may seem, if M. de Bloch was even approximately 
correct in his views, her influence on European politics, although not 
herself a great military Power, will be enhanced rather than diminished 
by scientific improvements in military weapons. But if his views are 
correct, the tendency of the future will be towards the development of 
the sea power of other countries as well; and if England is to maintain 
her self-respect and Imperial position, she must be prepared to face 


heavy sacrifices when necessary, or this influence will decay. 








THE PEACE IN SOUTH AFRICA.’ 


By Lieut.-Field-Marshal GUSTAV RATZENHOFER, 
Imperial Austro-Hungarian Army, President of the Military Supreme Court. 


Translated from the ‘‘ Neue Freie Presse” of 4th June, 1902. 


WHAT has long been waited for is at last a reality: an arrangement 
has been agreed upon between the military authorities of Great Britain in 
South Africa and the chief Boer leaders, which, on the one hand, puts 
an end to the distressing war, and, on the other, assures a future existence 
to the brave Boers. Considered from the point of view of the sceptic, 
the recent negotiations would give no cause for the doubt usual in cases 
where circumstances have been continually changing, but for a doubt 
commensurate with the special nature of the case. 

‘The opinion that resistance would be maintained for a further 
period received countenance for two reasons: for in the first place, in a 
guerilla war there are, as a rule, no responsible authorities with whom to 
enter upon negotiations. We remember, indeed, that Bismarck in 
1871 had difficulties even in France in dealing with a responsible Govern- 
ment; secondly, it was by no means certain—as was the popular belief 
of the friends of the Boers in Europe—that Great Britain was holding 
out her hand for a settlement; indeed, putting all feelings aside, it is 
politically and from a military point of view incontestable that England 
was striving after an unconditional surrender. It may be attributed to a 
conglomeration of human, political, financial, and, for England, im- 
portant military considerations, if one of the most convulsive periods in 
the history of mankind has now been brought to a conclusion. The 
complete pacification of the country and the return to normal economical 
conditions will require much time, and is in itself a politico-military 
problem which will demand for its satisfactory execution much wisdom, 


labour, and money. 





! A lecture entitled ‘‘A Retrospect of the War in South Africa” was delivered by 


Lieut.-Field-Marshal G, Ratzenhofer before the Archduke Leopold and a distinguished 


military audience at the Military Club, Vienna, in November, 1900; a translation 


of which appeared in the JOURNAL for January, 1901. 
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This war, which has lasted upwards of two years and eight months, 
has, perhaps, no equal in history. What are all the struggles for freedom 
in the memory of man compared with the struggle of the Boers? The 
struggles of Greece against Persia; the Gauls against Caesar; the Swiss 
against Hapsburg and Burgundy ; the North Americans against England ; 
the Spaniards against Napoleon; the Greeks against Turkey, etc., etc. ? 
In none of these cases was there a difference in the power of the respective 
opponents which even approached this one ; nowhere were so many and 
continuous successes on the part of the weaker party to be seen, or such 
a protracted resistance to all the intellectual and material resources of 
modern warfare. The heroic courage of the Boers is the only explana- 
tion for the extraordinary difficulties with which Great Britain had to 
contend. 

But this war has confirmed the old and often-forgotten lesson that 
in the will of the people for its commonweal lies the deciding factor of 
its military strength, and, therefore, a settled policy in the State is the 
most essential and indispensable element for its military efficiency. 

But these considerations show the efforts of England as regards the 
war in an increasingly favourable light, for against an enemy who 
will really — not metaphorically —conquer or die, tactics only give 
insufficient lessons; you can only reckon positively with the power of the 
opponent to maintain himself. Even if the regular engagements at the 
beginning of the war in the year 1899 revealed certain mistakes in British 
methods of fighting, nevertheless the efficiency of the latter continually 
improved, which is the best thing that can be said of an army, for in pro- 
portion to the duration of the war the qualities of efficiency are as 
a rule in inverse ratio. ‘The very battles in the penultimate period of the 
war, the systematic occupation of the theatre of operations by Lord 
Kitchener, compel the most earnest attention of the expert. What trials 
were not the troops, especially the officers, exposed to in endurance and 
self-reliance ! 

After the excellent operations of Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, which 
made up for initial disasters, the military portion of the war was 
practically over. 

But now the heroism of the Boers comes properly to the front —a 
heroism which kept the British Army in the field for a further year and a 
half, and whose nature was far more of a political than a strategical kind. 
If, therefore, the judgment which I passed on the British generalship in 
the first portion of the war be called into question, and the impression 
still remains undisputed that this war has caused a great strain on Great 
Britain, it must be declared now that success is, on the whole, on her 
side, that it is calculated to enhance her military reputation, and that her 
Army may look back with pride on its efforts. 
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Say what one will, the fact remains that Great Britain has success- 
fully weathered this heavy storm, without her influence in the world 
being the least bit impaired. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the Boers declared war in the firm 
expectation that they would receive help from other sources. That they 
were bitterly disappointed is apparent for three reasons, which could by 
no means have been foreseen. 

In the first place, they had hoped for much more effective help on the 
part of the Cape Dutch than they actually received. The long period of 
peace amidst favourable economical circumstances had caused the desire 
for fighting amongst the latter to disappear. The second reason lies in 
the historical respect which the rest of the world entertains for England, 
her activity and her economic resources. It has been shown again that 
England, which appears to be so easy of attack, by the way in which, 
despite her troubles in South Africa, she did not hesitate to champion her 
interests in China by taking a leading part in the recent operations in 
that country and by concluding the treaty with Japan, has once more 
forcibly impressed the rest of the world with a sense of her great power. 
The war in South Africa, which seemed to foreshadow so much danger for 
E 


aversion to war of Continental Europe, which almost borders on political 


gland, cannot but enhance her prestige. The third reason lies in the 





and military impotency, smothered as she is in armaments. Even if this 
seemed the case as regards the Spanish-American war, it was all the 
more evident in the indifference which Europe opposed to all political 
chances, during the recent struggle in South Africa. 

Continental Europe is powerless in world politics, by its alliance 
system, which has its root in the passes of the Vosges, and can at the 
most allow herself a military jest, such as the expedition to China. 
Germany did nothing for her future in Africa, France was not 
even once able to bring the Morocco question to the front, and 
just as little did Russia know how to make use of her chances in 
Asia. All questions are stagnant, and not the least is the Oriental 
one. And this European stagnation, which appears to ihe short- 
sighted the highest form of statesmanship, was not reckoned with by the 
worthy Boers. They paid heavily for their ideal through the European 
militarism of the moment. Europe will now have to pay for her lack 
of energy and intelligence by the increased economic prosperity of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. Great Britain, animated by her success in South 
Africa, will now, in union with her Colonies and on the side of the 


North American Union, show herself to increased advantage in the 


economic counsels of the nations. 














SUGGESTIONS FOR AN IMPERIAL MILITIA 
SERVICE. 
By General FE. F. CHAPMAN, C.B. 





THE question of the future of the Militia Service is immediately 
important, because, upon the réle which may be assigned to it in our 
national system, must depend the adaptation of our present military 
organisation to Imperial requirements. 

The plan by which the Regular Army was territorialised, followed 
Mr. Cardwell’s reforms in 1872; it has been tried in peace, and has stood 
the strain of war; it is sufficiently satisfactory and admits of modification 
from time to time, but the Militia of the United Kingdom was not 
remodelled to adapt it to what was then found to be necessary for the 
Regular Army. 

The Militia is the true Reserve of the Army in war, and must be 
re-organised to prepare it for that purpose; it should no longer be classed 
as belonging to the Auxiliary Forces, but should be regarded as a portion 
of the Army, forming the second line of troops in war. 

A Militiaman ought to be considered a soldier at all times ; not only 
during the one month of the year that he is under military training, but 
als» during the eleven months or non-training period, when hitherto he 
has been regarded as a civilian, and neither county nor military authorities 
have been concerned with his welfare. 

The annual bounty paid to him by Government is a retaining fee, 
binding him to come up for service when called upon; this constitutes 
him a servant of the State, and, therefore, a soldier. Should he fail to 
meet his engagement he is regarded as a deserter, and is liable for trial 
accordingly; though technically he is brought under the Mutiny Act 
only during the period of annual training. 

Further training than what he at present receives is needed for the 
Militiaman, for it is criminal to place him, untrained, in line with our 
Regular troops in war. 

Fortunately the Volunteers have shown us how such a training, as is 
necessary, may be given, in local drill halls and on local rifle ranges, 
mainly as an ‘‘ after dark” system, where the teaching can be arranged 
without interfering with the regular civilian avocation of the Militiaman. 
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In plain clothes or in uniform, by companies or half companies, and under 
local conditions, the Militiaman may be trained without being withdrawn 
from his ordinary occupation. 

His uniform must, however, be his own property and should be 
available for his use at all times. His arms must be equally available 
and ammunition to be expended on local ranges. Local drill sheds and 
stores will be required in counties for the Militia, and such allowances 
must be made to officers and men as will aliow of their undertaking the 
additional training that may be found necessary. 

The training of Militia recruits ought, however, to be carried out at 
the headquarters of the regimental district, and should be the complete 
training of a soldier, including musketry; the assembly of the battalion 
for annual training ought also to be conducted under the superintendence 
of the officer commanding the regimental district. 

Officers of Militia should as far as possible be regarded as on the 


same footing with those of the Regular Army, and non-commissioned 


officers of Militia should be graded with non-commissioned officers of 


the Regular Service. Officers and non-commissioned officers of Militia 
might be eligible for courses at our military schools with those of the 
Regular Army, and officers of Militia might be allowed to enter the Staff 
College, and even to hold staff appointments either at home or abroad. 

Battalions of Militia should be held available for embodiment without 
a national emergency arising, and in the case of both battalions of the 
territorial regiment being abroad at the same time, the third or Militia 
battalion would be embodied to serve on the home establishment, all the 
battalions being equally regarded as belonging to the Active Army, though 
in peace-time the Militia would only serve at home. 

A free exchange in all ranks might be allowed between battalions 
of the same territorial regiment, qualifications being equal, officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men being passed from the Militia to the 
Regular battalions and vice versd, for the good of the Service and the 
convenience of individuals. 

A Reserve for the Militia should be formed and the expansion of the 
Active Army may thus be arranged to take place automatically at any 
time that it may be found necessary to add to our military strength. 

The advantages to be derived from dealing with the Militia Service 
in the way herein indicated by making it a portion of the Active Army, 
ready to take part with the Regular Service as troops in the second line 
fully instructed, are great, inasmuch as this division of duties places the 
Volunteer Force in the third line, clearly detining its position and 
responsibilities. These ought to be the defence of the British Isles, the 
organisation and the strength of the Force being adapted to this purpose, 
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and Volunteers when required in an offensive war being employed as a 
further reserve to the Active Army as third line troops. 

In this way the numbers required to increase our fighting power may 
be provided without withdrawing too large a proportion of our population 
from their civilian occupations. 

But the chief object of these proposals is to show that on the 
re-organisation of the Militia and on the adaptation of the Militia system 
to Imperial needs depends the union of our Colonial forces with those 
of the mother country in any plan that may be adopted for Imperial 
defence. No single one of the Colonies has reason to maintain or can 
support a Standing Army as Great Britain, from its position in Europe 
and owing to the possession of India, is obliged to do; yet each of the 
Colonies possesses a power of fighting strength which may undergo a 
military training suitable to the requirements of war in a Colonial 
Militia, held available to fight in line with our national Army for Imperial 
purposes either offensive or defensive, and besides, in every Colony a great 
number of Volunteers may, as in our own case, take part in a purely 
local defence. 

Thus the adaptation of all our forces to Imperial purposes may be 
carried out on uniform and economical lines, our Militia in all parts of 


the Empire becoming a truly Imperial Service. 








NAVAL NOTES. 


HoME.—The following are the principal appointments which have been made : 
Rear-Admirals—R. F. H. Henderson, C.B., and R. W. Craigie to be Admirals-Saperin- 
tendent of Portsmouth and Chatham Dockyards respectively. Captains—F. H. 
Henderson, C.M.G., to “Goliath”; F. G. Stopford to “Blenheim”; L, Bayly to 
“ Talbot”; H. L. Tottenham to * Audacious”; C, F. Thursby to “ Triumph”; J. M. 
de Robeck to “ Warrior” ; A. W. Prothero to “ Temeraire” for Fleet Reserve, Devon- 
port ; J. C. A. Wilkinson to “* Hawke”; F. A. Warden to “ Undaunted”; G. F. King 
Hall to be Assistant to Admiral-Superintendent of Naval Reserves; J. L. Marx to 
“Hogue”; H. L. F. Royle, D.S.0., to “ Duke of Wellington” for Fleet Reserves, 
Portsmouth. Commanders —C. G. Chapman to “Medea”; W. C, Pakenham to 
“Barham”; R. H. Anstruther to ‘*‘ Hearty”; G. P. Hope to “Pioneer”; S. St. J. 


" . | ” 
Farquhar to * Vestal. 


The fleet which has assembled at Spithead for the Coronation and Review by the 
King on the 16th inst. is practically the same as that assembled in June before the 
postponement caused by His Majesty s illness, full details of which appeared in tie last 
number (July) of the JoURNAL. The only changes are the substitution of the first- 
class battle-ship “ Royal Sovereign,” on board which ship the Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth, Admiral Sir C. Hotham, will hoist his flag, for the first-class battle-ship 


‘ London,” which has proceeded to her station, the Mediterranean, and of the third-class 





battle-ship “ Dreadnought ” for the third-class battle-ships “* Hero” and “ Conqutror,” 


both of which have been withdrawn ; while the first-class cruiser ‘ Crescent,”’ flying 


the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir F. Bedford, G.C.B., just returned from the North America 
and West Indies station, takes the place in the line vacated by her relief of the new 
first-class cruiser * Ariadne,” and the first-class cruiser ‘* Endymion” from China takes 
the place of the “Orlando,” which was paid off at Portsmouth on the 25th ult., and 
the * Retribution” and the “ FantOme”’ have left for their stations. In all the fleet 


will consist of 20 battle-ships, 24 cruisers, 15 torpedo-gunboats, 32 destroyers, 5 





training-ships, and 7 brigs—a total of 103 pennants exclusive of yachts and some 
small special-service vessels. The Channel Squadron after the Review will complete 
with coal at Portland, and will leave about the 25th inst. for the Meuiterranean for 
the combined manceuvres with the Mediterranean fleet, under the supreme command 
of Admiral Sir C. Domvile, K.C.B., the Commander-in-Chief of the station. 
I'he first-class battle-ship ** Royal Sovereign” arrived at Portsmouth on the 14th 
’ 


from the Mediterranean, having been relieved by the * London” ; she will pay off 





at Portsmouth after the Review, when the crew of the “ Trafalgar,” the port-guard- 
ship at Portsmouth, will turn over to her; the * Trafalgar” in her turn taking the 
place of the “ Hero” as tender to the ‘ Excellent.” The first-class cruiser ‘“ Hawke” 
commissioned at Chatham on the 23rd ult. for relief service ; she will take out new crews 
for the “ Vulcan”’ and the destroyers * Foam,” “ Bruizer,” “ Dragoon,’ and “ Boxer"’ 


on the Mediterranean station, and will leave for Malta after the Review. The first- 
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class cruiser “ Crescent,” flying the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir F. G. Bedford, arrived 
at Spithead on the 24th ult. from Halifax, where she was relieved by the “ Ariadne,’’ 
flying the flag of the new Commander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Sir A. L. Douglas. The 
old third-class battle-ship “Temeraire”’ has been commissioned at Devonport for Fleet 
Reserve depdt-ship ; and the third-class battle-ships ‘ Audacious,” ‘ Warrior,” and 
“Triumph” have been commissioned at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Devonport, 
respectively, as depot-ships for the destroyer flotilla attached to each of those ports. 

Steam Trials.—The first-class cruiser ‘“ Powerful” carried out successfully last 
month a two hours’ full-power trial after repair. Sufficient power was obtained an 
hour and a half after starting, and the mean I.H.P. of the two hours was 23,508, while 
in the last half-hour it rose to nearly 25,000, The mean speed was 21:2, and in the last 
half-hour 21°6 knots was reached. The result compares favourably with the official 
contract trials some years ago, when with 25,886-H.P. she made a speed of 21°8 knots. 
At the contract trial, however, she had a mean draught of 27 feet 6 inches, and at her 
trial after repair a draught of 28 feet 9 inches, her load having been increased by the 
addition of four 6-inch Q.F. guns, and their casemates, which were also tried before 
the vessel went on her speed run. The mean of the revolutions at the two hours’ trials 
was 108°8, against 114 at the contract trial, and the steam in boilers was 235 lbs., 
against 257 lbs, At the two hours’ trial the “ Powerful” carried a scratch crew, 
whereas at the contract trials the crew had worked together for some months in the 
“ Powerful” and “Terrible.” The boilers, which have been in the ship seven years, 
gave no trouble of any kind. 


’ 


The first-class cruiser ‘ Spartiate,’ which was laid down at Pembroke more than 
five years ago and was engined by Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, and Field, has at last 
completed her steam trials. These trials have been spread over a long period, owing, 
first, to sand finding its way into the condensers ; secondly, to the fusing of the white 
metal of the bearings ; and, thirdly, to the extensive water in the condensers, leading 
to the condemnation of the whole of the 12,000 condenser tubes. Several months 
elapsed between each breakdown, but at last the trials have been completely successful. 
When the “Spartiate ” left Portsmouth she drew 24 feet 7 inches forward and 26 feet 
10 inches aft ; some time was spent in swinging for the adjustment of compasses, and 
early in the afternoon she started on her 30 hours’ trial at four-fifths her power. She 
had 258 lbs. of steam in her boilers, and the vacuum was 27:2 inches starboard, and 26°8 
inches port. There was no air pressure, and with 14,060-I.H.P. the revolutions were 
111-06 starboard, and 110°94 port. The speed by patent log was 19°8 knots, and the 
coal consumption 1°66 lbs. per unit of power per hour. She anchored at Spithead at 
9 o'clock on the following evening, after concluding this trial, and left again at 11 
the next evening. She had worked up to full power two hours later, and then started 
on her eight hours’ final trial. She then drew 2t feet 4 inches forward, and 26 feet 
5 inches aft, and the steam in her boilers was 260 lbs., the vacuum being 26 inches, 
There was a mean air pressure of ‘17 inch, and with 18,658-I.H.P. the revolutions 
were 120°5 starboard, and 119°7 port, which gave the ship a speed, as measured by 
patent log, of 21 knots. The coal consumption was 1°65 Ibs., and the total make up 
feed-water required was 25 tons. The mean I.H.P. held in reserve was 600. The 
“ Spartiate,” which is the last of her class to complete her steam trials, has been taken 
into Portsmouth Dockyard to be completed for sea. 

The new sloop “ Odin ” also last month successfully completed her trials in the North 
Sea. During the 30 hours’ coal-consumption trial at three-fourteenths the maximum H.P. 
the results were as follows :—Pressure of steam in boilers, 208 lbs. ; ditto at engines, 
201 Ibs. ; vacuum, starboard 26°6 inches, port 26°7 inches ; revolutions, starboard 122 
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port 121; I.H.P., starboard high 51, intermediate 47, low 54—total, 152; port high 47, 
intermediate 45, low 64—total, 156; aggregate starboard and _ port, 308-I.H.P.; speed, 
9-4 knots ; coal consumption, 1°52 Ibs. per ILH.P. per hour. The results of the 30 hours’ 
trial with the engines working at five-sevenths the maximum H.P. were as follows :— 
Pressure of steam in boilers, 214 lbs. ; ditto at engines, 207 lbs. ; vacuum, starboard 26 
inches, port 26 inches: revolutions, starboard 174, port 174; mean pressure in 
cylinders, starboard high 81-4, intermediate 34:1, low 10°8; port high 78°5, inter- 
mediate 33°2, low 10°9; IL.H.P.. starboard high 178, intermediate 183, low 155—total 
516; port high 172, intermediate 178, low 160—total 510; aggregate starboard and 
port, 1,026-I.H.P. ; speed, 12 knots; coal consumption, 1°50 lbs. per I.H.P. per hour. 
The results of the full-power trial were :—Pressure of steam in boilers, 216°5 Ibs. ; 
ditto at engines, 208 lbs. ; vacuum, starboard 25°9 inches, port 26 inches ; revolutions, 
starboard 199, port 200 ; mean pressure in cylinders, starboard high 91-8, intermediate 
39°9, low 14:2; port high 91-0, intermediate 39-4, low 14:4: I.H.P., starboard high 
230, intermediate 246, low 233—total, 709; port high 230, intermediate 243, low 238— 
total. 711 ; aggregate of starboard and port, 1,420-[.H.P.; coal consumption, 1°54 Ibs. 
per I.H.P. per hour ; speed, 13°64 knots. Both trials were successful in every respect. 


‘he contract with the Wallsend Slipway and Engineering Company was for 1,400- 


—_ 


i.H.P. The “Odin” is fitted with the Babcock and Wilcox water-tube boilers. 

The first-class cruiser ** Europa” has also completed her trials after receiving new 
boilers. At her thirty hours’ trial at four-fifths power, she drew 24 feet forward and 
27 feet aft and had 257 lbs. of steam in her boilers, the vacuum being 24:2 inches 
starboard and 25 inches port. She developed 13,890-[.H.P., which gave 104 revolutions 
and a speed of 193 knots on a coal consumption of 2°07 lbs. per unit of power per 
hour. At her eight hours’ full-power trial she drew 24 feet 3 inches forward and 26 


f steam in her boilers, the vacuum being 25 inches 


‘feet 3 inches aft and had 262 lbs. 
starboard and 27 inches port. She developed 16,823-I.H.P., which gave her 1083 
revolutions and a speed of 20} knots on a coal consumption of 2°15 lbs. per unit of 
power per hour. 

The * Belleisle” Experiments.—The Lords of the Admiralty witnessed on the 24th 
ult. some further experiments against the * Belleisle.” which was moored off Bembridge. 
Although the vessel had been prepared for the new trials alongside the dockyard, the 
authorities were successful to a great extent in keeping their preparations secret. All 
that was known for certain was that externally the ship had been fitted with torpedo-net 
defence booms, and that the latest pattern of toughened wire net was to be fitted, to 
discover how far it will resist gun-fire. Internally the “ Belleisle” was supplied with 
many forms of ship's fittings the nature of whose resistance to attack has not yet been 
ascertained. For example, the ammunition hoist was protected by an armoured tube, 
and this having been fitted in the “ Belleisle’’ behind her old iron armour, one of the 
experiments was with the view of discovering what amount of force is required to 
damage this and the adjacent mechanism. Again, over the engine-room there were 
cross girders of steel, such as are supplied to the latest ships, and over this grating 
splinter nets were spread. In front of the engine-room space on the upper deck 4-inch 
bulkheads were erected, which were to be attacked by explosive shell with the view of 
ascertaining the adequacy of the protection if the bulkheads are struck. Various 
other tests were to be made, but all the officials present were required to pledge 
themselves to secrecy before going on board the “ Belleisle’’ to witness the amount of 
damage that was done. In fitting out the ship very few dockyard men were 


employed, much of the work having been done by the artificers at Whale Island and 


fitted by them. 
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The “ Belleisle” was moored off Bembridge Ledge on the previous day, and strict 
precautions were taken to preserve secrecy, for while no boats were allowed to be put 
off from the beach, those who desired to witness the firing were compelled by the 
coastguard to make their observation from the cliffs. Nor was any one allowed on 
board the “Belleisle” unless his presence was absolutely necessary to explain the 
details of the results to the Lords of the Admiralty. The original programme was 
modified almost at the last hour. It was found that the chain ammunition hoist for the 


’ 


twin 6-inch mounting that is to be carried by ships of the ‘“* County” class could not be 
got ready in time, and it therefore was not fitted, while the bulkhead screening, and the 
grating over the enlarged engine-room hatch, had been removed. The principal objects 
of attack were the specially constructed conning-tower under the bridge, which was 
seriously damaged by the 9°2-inch gun, and the wire net defence, which was stowed on 
the ledge outside the ship preparatory to being hoisted out, and which was so punctured 
as to render it useless for being spread at the boom ends. The bridge was smashed, 
and the upper works forming the protection for the central battery were torn like 
paper. Some of the shots entered the ship, and did extensive damage to the internal 
fittings, but the precise amount of damage has yet to beascertained. As all the rounds, 
which were fired at a range of about 1,000 yards, struck the starboard side of the ship 
above the water-line, no leaks were caused, and immediately after the firing the vessel 
was towed back to the dockyard by two tugs, but not before the conning-tower, the 
torpedo nets, and other damaged parts had been covered by canvas. On examining 
the nets afterwards in the dockyard, it was found they had been struck twice with very 
different results. One shot made a hole about 3 feet in diameter, and there were a few 
ragged rents in the immediate vicinity. The other shot made five holes of smaller 
dimensions, but extending from top to bottom of the net.—Zimes and other Sources. 


Regulations for Entry of Cadets from * Conway” and * Worcester.’ —We have 
been requested to print the following :— 

1. Six Cadetships in the Royal Navy will be granted annually to the “ Conway” 
and “ Worcester” training-ships of the Mercantile Marine. 

2. The Cadetships will be competed for by boys from both ships, and will be 
awarded irrespective of the ship to which the candidates may belong. 

3. Each ship may send up two candidates for each Cadetship offered for com- 
petition. The candidates must 

a. Be of very good character and conduct, and in all respects fit for entry into 
His Majesty’s Service ; 

b. Have served four terms, there being three terms a year ; 

ec. Be, at the time of competition, in the first class in school work, and in the 
first class in seamanship ; 

d. Be not less than 15 years 10 months, nor more than 16 years 10 months old 
on 15th January, 15th May, or 15th September following the date of the 
competitive examination. 

4, The examinations will be held three times a year, two Cadetships being offered 
for competition at each examination. 

5. The candidates will be examined on board H.MLS. “ Britannia,” with the Cadets 
passing out from 15th January, 15th May, and 15th September, and the entry into the 
toyal Navy of those who are successful will take effect from these dates, 


6. No candidate will be entered who does not obtain a minimum of 40 per cent. 


of marks in the mathematical subjects, and 45 per cent. of marks in seamanship ; 
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failure to reach this standard will entail the penalty of exclusion from the Royal Navy. 
Those who are confirmed as Cadets will be granted one month's time for very good 
conduct whilst in the “ Conway ” or “ Worcester,” and they will also be allowed to 
count any time to which they may be entitled under the “ Britannia ” regulations for 
their examination in mathematics, extra subjects, and seamanship. 

7. All candidates will be required to pass the medical examination (for the Navy), 
according to the prescribed regulations. Rejection at such examination will finally 
exclude from the Navy. 

8. Certificates of the date of birth (or a declaration thereof made before a 
magistrate), of the time served in the training-ship, and of ability to swim, wil! be 
required. 

9. The regulations as to the provision by parents or guardians of outfit and 
private allowance will be the same as those with respect to other Naval Cadets. 

10. Candidates on entry will take rank after the Naval Cadets or Midshipmen 
passing out of the “ Britannia” with the same number of months’ time. 

By command of their Lordships, 
EVAN MACGREGOR. 
, 20th June, 1902. 





FRANCE.—The Supersession of Vice-Admiral de Beaumont ond Rear-Admiral 
Serran.—The advent of M. Pelletan to the office of Minister of Marine in the 
Government of M. Combes has been signalised by the serious step of superseding in their 
commands two officers holding high appointments in the French Navy—Vice-Admiral de 
la Bonninniere de Beaumont, maritime prefect and commander-in-chief at Toulon, and 
Rear-Admiral P. G. A, Servan, in command of the Atlantic Division. 

Vice-Admiral de Beaumont was charged with a breach of discipline in allowing 


himself to be interviewed by a reporter of the Press, and commenting on the Minister, 


In the published interview he was stated to have said that the series of articles 
written by M. Pelletan had dismayed the officers and men of the Fleet, who feared his 
appointmen as Min 





r of Marine would lead to reforms not based on practical 
experience ; and he added that he regretted to see a retired officer appointed as attaché 
to the Minister whose qualifications were purely political ; also that ill-informed people 
were called in to advise, and he hoped the Minister would come to Toulon and make 
any enquiries he desired in person. When called on for an explanation, Admiral de 
Beaumont denied the accuracy of this interview, and his explanation was apparently 
accepted as satisfactory by M. Pelletan. 

Shortly afterwards, however, a second charge was preferred against the admiral of 


unbecoming conduct at the review held at Toulon onthe occasion of the Féte of the 





It was stated that he introduced his mistress, well known to the naval world (and 


with three stars, which she was wearing) to the 





official stand, where she was placed by the side of the Prefect of the Var and the Mayor of 
foulon, and that, while she was there seated, the admiral came up and bowed to her, 
pretending not to see the representatives of the Government and of the people of 
Toulon, After this incident, in the words of M, Pelletan, the Government thought it 
advisable in the interests of the Navy that it should be otherwise represented at Toulon, 
ice-Admiral de Bes 


and decided to remove V umont. The admiral’s reply to this charge, as 





given by the Figaro, is as follows :—* This is what actually took place. When I 
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arrived at the place of the review, passing in front of the stands, I noticed in a corner 
quite separate from the authorities the person in question. This part of the stand was 
not official in any sense, and the lady was not alone, there being other people there, 
relatives and friends of the employés who had erected the stands. I did not expect 
to see her there, and taken by surprise I bowed slightly, and continued walking 
towards the authorities. I then saluted the sous-préfet, the mayor, and the officials 
present, and conversed with them for some little time ; it was only when the troops 
were forming up for the march past that I left for an instant to shake hands with the 
lady in question. I was not disrespectful to the representatives of the Government or 
the people of Toulon, and any important enquiry made would have shown that I have 
always treated them with the greatest courtesy and consideration.” Vice-Admiral de 
Beaumont had been nominated by M. de Lanessan, outgoing Minister of Marine, for 
the command of the Mediterranean Squadron, and was to have hoisted his flag on Ist 
October next. In addition to his removal as Maritime Prefect of Toulon, he has been 
informed that his appointment to the Mediterranean Fleet is also cancelled. 

The charge against Rear-Admiral Servan is that of want of care of the crew and 
causing an undue 


” 


inattention to the sanitary condition of his flag-ship, the ‘‘ Tage, 
proportion of sickness on board, resulting in several deaths. 

M. Pelletan has stated that his attention had been directed to the matter by 
several complaints he had received, notably that while the “ Tage” was at Vera Cruz, 
the rear-admiral made the men scrape and paint the ship white outside in the hottest 
part of the day, giving orders that the work was to be completed in three days ; also 
that while at Martinique the admiral kept fires constantly lighted, which prevented the 
inner bottom and holds being properly cleaned, and induced an outbreak of typhoid 
fever, followed by several deaths and a great number of invalids. The complaint was 
supported by the flag-captain of the “ Tage,” Capitaine de vaisseau Somborn, by the 
paymaster, and by the doctor, who declared the admiral to be responsible for the out- 
break of fever. 

Rear-Admiral Servan has replied that he took every necessary hygienic precaution, 
and that though he greatly regrets the mortality on board, the proportion of sick did 
not exceed those in the “ Dubourdieu” when flag-ship of Rear-Admiral de Prémesnil, 
or the “ Naiade” when flag-ship of Rear-Admiral de Courthille. A distressing incident 
of the commission has been the suicide in his cabin of the second-in-command, 
Commandant Barry, which was attributed to his having been harassed by the admiral ; 
the commandant’s relations, however, deny this, and have stated that in a letter 


written the day before his death, he makes no allusion to the admiral. 


The decree removing both admirals is published in the Journal Officiel of 29th 
July. 





New Ships and Dockyard Notes.— Cherbourg.—Vice-Admiral Touchard, the new 
Maritime Prefect, took over his duties on the Ist July. 

Vice-Admiral Fournier, Inspector-General of Torpedo Defences, arrived here on the 6th 
ult., hoisting his flag on board the coast-defene ship “ Vengeur,” specially commissioned 
for the purpose. He madea very close inspection of the submarines and submersible boats, 
of which there are now eight in definite commission at the port—three of the former 
and five of the latter. The vice-admiral went on board the “ Espadon,” one of the 
new submersibles, spending some time on board, while she manceuvred, dived, and fired 
two torpedoes at a target, the operation of submerging being accomplished in four 
minutes ; at the conclusion of his visit the admiral expressed himself as highly pleased, 
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complimenting the crew, and remitting all punishments, besides ordering the men double 
rations. Later he proceeded to Havre in the “ Buffle,” accompanied by the submarines, 
which were exercised attacking the vessel en route. Vice-Admiral Fournier has 
expressed himself as completely satisfied with the practical results obtained by the 
submarines, and in their future as formidable engines of war; and on leaving gave 
orders that the flotilla should proceed under their own motive power to Brest. 

The new second-class battle-ship ‘* Henri IV.” has carried out her gun trials, 
which have been highly successful, although in firing in line with the keel and in the 
extreme angles of training of the broadside guns some damage appears to have been 
done to the ship’s upper works. The trials of the ship are of particular interest, as she 


is of a quite uni 


jue type. With regard to the working of the turrets for the heavy 





27-4 cm. (10°8-inch) guns, the contract with Batignolles Company provided for the 
loading, laying, and firing of the gun in 110 seconds ; as a matter of fact, it was done 
in 37 seconds, a result never before achieved, and which makes the guns almost 


” 





quick-firers. The torpedo cruiser “ Epervii having received her new boilers and 
completed her repairs, is to commission for her trials; and the aviso-transport 


*Rance,” from the East Indian station, is to pay off into the Reserve. 


Harre.—Combined manceuvres between the military and the navy, represented by 


the torpedo-boats * Dehorter,” and Nos. 66, 90, 108, and 166, took place on 29th July, 
with a view to testing the defences of the port. The torpedo-boats representing an 


enemy's fleet were opposed by the 129th Bn. of Infantry and the Ist Bn. of 


the attack was afterwards repeated at night to test the electric 





lights installed in the forts and batteries ; each torpedo-boat as she was perceived was 


fied by the firing of a gun. The manceuvres were under the direction of Rear- 


Admiral Gadaud and General Galimard. Colonel Grand d’Enson, of the 120th, 
commanded defence 


Brest.—The new first-class battle-ship “ Suffren ” is so nearly completed that her 
engines have been worked alongside the yard, and it is expected that she will com-, 


mence her trials during the latter half of the current month. She was laid down on 





5th January, 1899, and launche months later, and she is to be ready for com- 


missioning next year, when she will, if all goes well. proceed to the Mediterranean, 


where she will become the flag-ship of the commander-in-chief of the Active 


Squadron. » has the largest displacement of any ship yet built for the French Navy, 


z., 12,760 tons, and presents a much more serviceable appearance than any of ier prede- 


as she is comparatively free from the huge superstructure which has been the 


£ so many of the earlier ships. and she is the first French 


distinguishing feature 


battle-ship where a special armoured conning-tower has been provided for the admiral. 


The normal coal stowage is 800 tons, but from 1,300 to 1,400 tons ean be carried. the 


additional weight still leaving 12 inches of the water-line belt out of the water. 





he new first-class battle-ship “ République” is to be launched according to present 


arrangements on the 24th September. The new Minister of Marine, M. Pelletan, is to 





be present. The * Démocratie,” another ship of the same type, is to be laid down as 
soon as practicable on the same slip. The work of reconstructing the second-class 
battle-ship ‘* Dévastation” is now practically finished and she will be ready for her 


he autumn. The work on the new first-class armoured cruiser “ Marseillaise ” 


hed on; her guns have been mounted, and she will soon receive her 





reduced complement for her trials. She has now been painted the normal colour, 
black with grey upper works, and looks more like a ship ready to hoist the pennant 


than one still under construction. 
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The First Division of the Défense- Mobile of this port, consisting of the torpedo- 
aviso * Lancier” and six torpedo-boats, recently received orders to mobilise at 8.30 a.m. ; 
three hours later the flotilla had put to sea, ready to keep the sea for several days. 
Four days were occupied in tactics, night attacks being carried out against the “ Salve,” 
which was supposed to be blockading the entrance to Treux, and also against her as 
she was attempting to reach Brest ; the attack of the torpedo-boats was considered to 
be successful. On the fifth day the flotilla returned to Brest and demobilised. The 
Difense- Mobile was inspected at the end of last month by Vice-Admiral Fournier, 
who hoisted his flag on board the coast-defence battle-ship “ Fulminant” ; the torpedo- 
boats of the First Division were not mobilised, but those in commission for training 
purposes, combined with those from Lorient and Saint-Servan, which were ordered to 
join the admiral at Brest, were subjected to a series of tactical exercises, including night 
attacks on the flag-ship for two days and nights ; the exercises were continued on the 
arrival of the four submersibles—* Silure,” “ Triton,” “ Espadon,” and “ Siréne ”—from 
Cherbourg, after a somewhat stormy passage, during which the boats seem to have 
behaved well, although they were forced to take shelter one night at Perros, a small 
harbour midway between Brest and Cherbourg; during the early morning of the 
3st July, the submersibles made an attack on torpedo-boat No. 60, and all immerged 
successively at the point designated without having been perceived. During the 
inspection Vice-Admiral Fournier was accompanied by Vice-Admiral Roustan, the 
Maritime Prefect, who expressed himself as pleased as the former with their performance. 

Lorient.—The new first-class armoured cruiser ‘* Amiral-Gueydon” is nearly ready 
for her trials, and her engines will be tried alongside the yard in a few days. The 
* Condé,” a slightly larger vessel of the same type, has had the last plates of her 
armour belt placed in position. 

Preparations are also proceeding for the laying down of the new first-class 
armoured cruiser “Jules Michelet” ; while a sister ship, the “ Victor Hugo,” which was 
to have been built at Toulon, is also now to be built at this yard, 

The new first-class cruiser “ Jurien de la Gravitre,” which has been more than four 
years and a half building, has been again attempting to carry out her trials. With the 
engines developing 14,000-I.H.P. out of a possible 17,000, a mean speed of 21°7 knots 
was maintained without difficulty ; but on her 24 hours’ full-speed natural-draugh t 
trial, after running for 21 hours at 19 knots, the trial had to be brought to a close in 
consequence of a detect in one of the connecting rods of the central engine. On her 
return to the dockyard, however, when the engine came to be overhauled, the injury 
was found to be far more serious, the crown and upper ring of one of the pistons being 
cracked, and the piston, as well as the connecting rod, being bent, while the cylinder 
itself has been badly furrowed. It is estimated that the necessary repairs will take 
some weeks, 

The first-class gun-boat “ Scorpion,” returning from the East Indies, is to pay off 
at this port. 

Rochefort.—The new torpedo-boat destroyer “ Pertuisane,” after completing her 
trials, will commission for service with the Mediterranean Fleet, and a sister vessel, the 
* Rapitre,” is shortly to commission for her trials. The second-class cruiser ‘‘ Davout” 
is to commission for her trials after having received new boilers, and the third-class 
cruiser “ Troude,” having completed her repairs, is to commission after her trials, 
which up to the present have not been successful, to relieve the second-class cruiser 
“Suchet” in the Atlantic Division, which latter ship will be paid off into the 


’ 


Reserve. The “Troude” was to have taken part in the manceuvres, and her loss has 


been felt, as there is a great want of small cruisers of her type. The new torpedo-boat 
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destroyer ‘“ Carabine’” was launched on the 2Ist ult.; she is a vessel of 303 tons 
displacement, 183 feet 10 inches long, and 20 feet beam; her engines are to develop 
§,300-LH.P., giving a speed of 28 knots, and her armament will consist of one 
9-pounder and six 3-pounder Q.F. guns, with two torpedo-tubes. The new submarine 
“ Gndme”’ was launched on the 24th ult.; she has a displacement of 185 tons, and is 
135 feet long; her motive power is electricity, and she has been designed by 
M. Mangas. 

Tvulon.—The new first-class cruiser “*Chateaurenault” has succeeded at last in 
making a very satisfactory 2 hours’ full-speed trial on the measured mile off the 
Hyeéres Islands. With the wind ahead a speed of 23°8 was attained, and with the wind 
astern 241. The engines worked well, and the excessive vibration of the ship, which 
had previously given so much trouble, seems to have been reduced to a minimum on 
this occasion ; before the trial the ship received a new four-bladed screw for her central 
engines, the former one having been three-bladed, like the two side propellers. 

rhe coast-defence battle-ship “ Requin’ is to be detached from the Reserve 
Squadron of the Mediterranean, and is to be placed in the Reserve ; she and her three 
sister ships are eventually to be stationed at Bizerta. 

[t is reported that the new first-class armoured cruiser ‘* Montcalm,” which, under 
the new scheme of re-organisation of the foreign squadrons, was, after the manceuvres, 


a, where she would have hoisted the flag of the commander- 





to have procee led to Cl 
in-chief, is now to remain at Toulon for the present ; similarly the first-class cruiser 
“Guichen,” which was also to have joined the Squadron in the East, is to remain in 
he Reserve at Brest. The coast-defence battle-ship ‘ Indomptable,” after her trials, is 
to be placed in the Reserve for the time being. The torpedo-aviso “ Faucon” is to 
commission for her trials; she has received new boilers and had a thorough repair. 
The torpedo-aviso “Léger” after her trials will commission for service with the 
Défense- Mobile at Oran. 

The great yard of Les Forges et Chantiers de la Méditerranée at La Seyne, near 
roulon, is at present exceptionally busy. The new first-class battle-ship “ Patrie,” one 
of the 14,870-ton ships, recently designed at the Ministry of Marine, is beginning to 
take form on the blocks, as most of her frames and the transverse bulkheads are in 
place, while preparations are now almost complete for laying down the “Justice,” a 


ip. The first-class armoured cruiser “Sully” is also making rapid progress 





towards completion, and her armour is now all in place. 

For the Russian Government the new first-class battle-ship ‘“ Tsérarévitch ” has 
now the whole of her armour in place, and is receiving her armament; while the new 
first-class armoured cruiser * Bayan” has satisfactorily completed her preliminary 
trials, her guns are also now all mounted, and she has received her crew of 380 men, 
who will take the ship round to the Baltic, when her official trials have been carried 


out.— Le Temps and Le Yacht. 


The Report of M. Lockroy on the Naval Budget for 1902 (continued)— 
M. Lockroy next draws a comparison between the number of officers employed at 
Head-Quarters under the French system as compared with those similarly employed in 
the Admiralties of other countries. [tis necessary to lay particular stress upon this point, 
in his opinion, in view of the notorious deficiency in the numbers of officers available 


for service afloat ; and although this paucity of officers is so serious as to necessitate 


1 The first part of the summary of M. Lockroy’s Report is to be found in the 
Naval Notes (France) in July No. of the JOURNAL. 
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the closing of the School of Gunnery for officers in order to fill vacancies in ships in 
commission, yet not a single ofticer has been withdrawn from administrative duties at 
the Ministry of Marine. The following tables will show the number of officers 
employed at the Ministries of Marine in Italy, Germany, England, and France, 
respectively :— 
Italy.—The Central Administration consists of :— 
1 Admiral. 


1 ~ Chief of the General Staff. 
1 - Director of the Personnel of the Fleet. 
l + Director of Naval Artillery, etc. 


Total, + Admirals, who may be either full, vice, or rear admirals. 
In addition :— 
3 Captains or Commanders (Heads of Divisions). 
1 Superior Officer of the General Staff. 
1 Military Engineer Oiticer. 
4 Commanders, Ist Class (Frigate-Captains). 
6 Commanders, 2nd Class (Corvette-Captains), or Lieutenants. 
Total, 15 Executive Officers. 
General Staff :— 
1 Vice-Admiral (already counted). 
1 Captain. 
2 Frigate-Captains. 
7 Corvette-Captains or Lieutenants. 


Total, 11 Executive Officers. 


In Italy there are not, as in France, numerous councils, such as the “Council of 
Docks,” the “Superior Council,” the “Consultative Committee,” etc., but only one, 
known as the “Superior Council for Designs,” on which are three officers of flag rank. 
The Council is at present composed as follows :— 

2 Vice-Admirals, 

1 Rear-Admiral or Captain, acting as secretary. 
1 Inspector of Naval Construction. 

1 Inspector of Machinery. 

1 Civil Director. 


Total, 6 


Thus the number of officers employed in Italy at the Central Administration and 
on the General Staff is only 33, excluding the three civilian officials on the “Superior 


’ 


Council for Designs,” although the Navy, as in Germany, has, moreover charge of the 


coast defence. 


Germany.—The Central Administration and the General Staff in Germany employ 
more Officers than in Italy, but fewer than in France. It must be noted that Germany has 
only three dockyards—Wilhelmshaven, Kiel, and Danzig—but, on the other hand, the 
German Navy has entire charge of the coast defences, as well as of all military ports ; it 
occupies the sea-fronts of the three arsenals mentioned, and it is under consideration to 
add Pillau ; while Heligoland and Kiau-Tchau are also in charge of the Navy. 
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The Imperial Ministry of Marine is composed of :— 
1 Admiral, Head of the Ministry. 
1 Admiral, Chief of the Emperor's Naval Cabinet. 
2 Officers (rank not stated) attached to the Cabinet. 
$2 Officers of various grades. 

Total, 46 Officers, including those of flag rank. 

Che General Staff is composed of :— 
1 Admiral, Chief of the General Staff. 


14 other Officers of various grades. 


Giving a total of 61 officers in all forthe Ministry of Marine and the General Staff. 
In Germany the General Staff is absolutely separate, administratively and 


materially from the Ministry of Marine, while the Naval Cabinet of the Emperor is 





There is no council similar to 





independent of both which it superintends and direc 


the “ Council for Designs” in Italy. All the dispositions for mobilisation and war are 


made by the General Staff, which has no other duty. All that regards new ships, 





of Marine, and the 


repairs, the person /, etc., is in the hands of the 





ls on the Minister. 


responsibility 


Y 1 


England.—I\t is in England where although the Fleet is the largest, yet the 


number of officers employed in the Central Administration is, relatively speaking, the 





nistration is composed of : 
Flag Officers. 
7 Capta ns. 


13 Commanders. 





2 Staff Captains. 
1 Staff Commander. 
Total, 34 Officers of Executive ran] 


Ihe Naval Intelligence Department is composed of :— 


1 Rear-Admiral. 


Total, 9 Officers, while the total number of officers employed in both depart- 


ments, inclusive of flag officers, is only 43. : 

No more than in Germany are there in England Grand Councils, either naval or \ 
technical ; nor even as in Italy a Superior Council for Designs, as it is the Director of i 
Naval Construction who is responsible to the Admiralty for the plans of ships to be i, 


built. All the questions relative to mobilisation, preparation for war, etc., are 
relegated to the Intelligence Department. 

Although there are no Grand Councils in the English Navy, there exists at the 
Ministry of War a Committee of Defence, which is somewhat analogous to the Superior 
War Council in France. This is the ‘* Military and Naval Committee of Defence,” on 
which the Navy is represented in equal proportion with the Army. In France the Navy 
ought to be represented on the “Superior War Council,” but unfortunately it is not. 


In England there are four flag officers on the Committee of Defence and a captain as 


secretary, while on the Ordnance Committee are a rear-admiral and two captains. 
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In all there are at the Head-Quarters in London to direct the affairs of the largest 
Navy in the world only 51 officers of all ranks. 

France.—* It is in France,” says M. Lockroy, “that we find the largest number of 
officers employed at the Central Administration ; and although our Fleet is only half 
the strength of the English, and although, contrary to all principles, it has not, as 
in Germany and Italy, the charge of the coast defences, yet it is our Admiralty which 
deprives our squadrons of the largest proportion of active officers. Thus the Central 
Administration consists of :— 

6 Vice-Admirals. 
6 Rear-Admirals. 
10 Captains. 


8 Commanders. 


a4 


> Lieutenants. 


Total, 66 Executive Officers of all ranks, 


The General Staff consists of :— 
1 Vice-Admiral (Chief of the Staff). 

2 Rear-Admirals. 

3 Commanders. 

12 Lieutenants. 

Total, 18 Executive Officers of all ranks; or a grand total of 84.” 
The following table will show at a glance the respective numbers of officers 
employed at the different Admiralties : - - 


Italy. 





| Germany. England. France. 
Central administration oe 19 16 34 66 
General Staffs... e ee 1] 15 | 9 | 18 
| | 
Totals ... ae PY: 30 61 | 13 84 


M. Lockroy further calls attention to the fact that in the administrative services, 
the dockyards, victualling, and clothing establishments, etc., and even in the policing 
and protection of the dockyards, ete., twice as many functionaries are employed in France 
as in either England, Germany, or Italy ; England standing pre-eminent in having 


reduced the personnel of the administrative departments to a “ minimum” at a * mini- 


: mum” of expense. He also comments favourably upon the abolition of the troop-ship 

\ service and the substitution of modern cruisers for the old ships, of which the Training 
Squadron was formerly composed ; and although the English Naval Estimates (1901) 

p have been again sensibly raised, yet the increased expenditure is devoted almost entirely 

to adding to the fighting power of the Fleet, the general expenses remaining almost the 
same as before. 


After giving a 7ésumé of the work on new ships and in the dockyards, M. Lockroy 
points out that the cost per ton for building war-ships in the Government dockyards is 
£118 10s. at Cherbourg, £80 13s. at Brest, £84 1s. at Lorient, £170 at Rochefort, and 
£98 10s. at Toulon. These prices include the general expenses, but not any allowance 
for interest on the value of the stock. The net cost per ton in private yards, if only 
those items are included which are included in the above prices, is £74 10s., but the 
interest on the capital invested and the profit bring this amount up to £93 2s. which 
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is the average price per ton charged to the French Government for ships built in 
private yards ; this average does not differ materially from that in the Government 
yards, if Rochefort is left out ; moreover, it must be remembered that a certain amount 
of extra work has always to be carried out on new ships built by contract, when they 
come into the dockyard hands, and this naturally shows .an advantage in cost in favour 
of the contractors. 

The proportion of the administrative expenses of the different dockyards, as com- 
pared to the actual work carried out on the Fleet, is as follows :— 


Per cent. 


Cherbourg . es ee Ke fe ~ 49°3 
Brest bot : as ets ra es ser 19-0 
Lorient ... = : és ois ate = 29°3 
tochefort + was ss aid ais ase 25-3 
Toulon ... _ “am and ‘ae = as 41.6 


The difference between the yards is, therefore, considerable, ranging from 19°0 per 
cent. at Brest to 49°0 per cent. at Cherbourg. Although it may be possible to partly 
explain the reason for this difference, yet they none the less call for attention. For 
instance, the amount of work carried out in any one year at the different yards varies, 
while the cost of administration remains the same, but still the work is always 
supposed to be pretty evenly distributed, and no yard is left without a minimum of new 
construction, although the equitable distribution of work is often a matter of some 


embarrassment to the administration.—Zo he continued. 


IraLy.—The following are the principal appointments which have been made: 
Vice Admiral—A. Frigerio to command of First Maritime Department (Spezia), in place 
of Vice-Admiral Magnaghi, deceased. Rear-Admirals—C, Mirabello to be Second-in- 
Command of the Mediterranean Fleet; F. Grenet to be Inspector of the Torpedo 
Flotillas; A. De Orestis to be Chief of the Staff of the Mediterranean Fleet. 


The Nuval Estimates for 1902.—The Estimates for the financial year 1902-03 
amount to 127,165,963 lire (£5,086,638), as against 122,174,671 lire (£4,886,987) 
for last year, being an increase of 4,991,292 lire (£199,651). The greatest 
increase is shown under the heading of New Construction in the Extraordinary 
sudget, amounting to 6,769,665 lire (£270,786 12s.), which, added to the Vote 
demanded in the Ordinary Budget, brings the whole amount required for new construc- 
tion up to 29,169,665 lire (£1,166,786 12s.). The principal items in the Estimates are 


as follows :— 


Ordinary Expenditure—General Expenses. 


1902-03. 1901-02. 

£ 8s £ s 

Ministry of Marine... oe ni ne we 55,750 18 55,754 0 
Pensions, etc. baie com 223,680 O 213,000 0 


Expenditure connected with the Mercantile 


Marine ... aoe io “ ae ae 381,837 17 461,625 17 
Total eee sais a one 661,268 15 730,379 17 
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Expenditure for Naval Services. 


1902-03. 


£ 


s. 


Ships fitting out, in Reserve, ete. ... nee oF 242,800 0 
Officers’ Corps of the Navy ag mee er 140,800 0 
Naval engineers, etc. a aa ine aie 53,960 0 
Paymaster’s Department ... ar ‘es ct 33,160 0 
Medical Staff... ae aa sai ea saa 27,280 0 
Men’s pay ... wag Ae fe ve ae 496,000 0 
Gratuities .. +P nes aes aes eae 78,980 0 
Assistant officials... a awe roe une 4,800 0 
Technical civil personnel... a4 aa ae 54,5386 0 
Minor dockyard officials and staff... oe 4 58,160 0 
Police ei ne ne sae cas ae 12,232 0 
Semaphore service and carrier pigeons... . ... 16,840 0 
Personnel of coast local defence ... “oF or 14,000 0 
Victualling ... as , a a dee 324.000 0 
Barracks, lighting ... aie tee ne eae 8,320 0 
Hospital services... ane za fe nee 21,920 0 
Honorary distinctions se ace os are 600 0 
Coal, oil fuel, ete... og wi tia Ce 208,000 0 
Stores a se wes ii sa sa 68.000 0 

Pay of personnel for workshops and fortification 
works... A Te Er rr aie $460 0 
Training establishments... one iee me 18,996 2 
Hydrographical service _... ons “ se 11,684 10 
Law charges ... ity sae AG aa ne 1280 0O 
Travelling expenses... ay a a es 24,000 0 
Transport of materials a =r mee a 5,000 O 
Materials for repairs of the Flect ava ipa 224,570 0 
Labour for maintenance of Fleet. . oi nae 228,640 0 
Artillery and armament of Fleet ... ee ce 252,000 0 
Labour for maintenance of guns, ete. ... Cr 88,921 0 
Maintenance of buildings, fortifications, etc. ... 100,000 0 
New construction... Ss — es Son 896,000 0 

Fuel, stores, dockyard plant, materials and 
labour... <n ace Jue aes ay 172,000 0 
Total ... Me sas Ae ». 3,891,989 12 


Extraordinary Expenditure—General Expenses. 


Half pay, ete. oa oes er ee ne 1040 0 
Pay for officers and officials for special duties... 2,915 1 
Total .. Sec ve eee see 3,955 1 


Expenditure for Naval Services. 


New Construction ... or sak aa ree 270,786 12 
Coast defence ee ae ove nae an 8,000 O 
Fortification and armament of Maddalena fe - 

Torpedo equipment... ee ae ‘as ae 1,000 0 


Fotal .... ae aes eee Me 282,786 12 
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1901 -02. 


£ 
243,160 
136,320 
53,600 
32,960 
26,856 
500,000 
69,628 
4,000 
53,976 
57,800 
12,232 
16,400 
13,000 
324,000 
8,320 
19,254 
{80 
220,000 
68,000 


4,460 
22,299 
11,684 

1,280 
20,000 

5,000 

220,400 
600 
252,000 
88,921 
94,144 
912,000 


225 





174,000 


3,891,775 


1,040 


2,901 


s. 


0 





17 


0 


12 


3,941 


8,000 
8,000 
20,000 





36,000 


12 


0 
0 
0 


0 
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Summary—1902-08, 
Ordinary Expenditure— £ s. 
General expenses, ete. ... ; aes es _ ae a 661,268 15 


Expenditure for Naval Services is ves see F .. =: 3,891,989 12 


Extraordinary Expenditure— 





General expenses ... ae on ; i she Ae see 3,955 I 
Expenditure for Naval Sei 3 282,786 12 
Depreciation of ships in commission... _ = ih iat 140,000 0 
Rent of Crown lands used for naval purposes vie ‘6 ee as 106,638 11 
Grand total _ jes sini ; ee : .. = 086,638 11 


The sum of 29,169,665 lire (£1,166,786 12s.) for new construction is thus 
apportioned :—5.590,090 lire (£220,000) for the first-class battle-ship ‘ Benedetto Brin” 
completing at Naples ; 5,300,000 lire (£212,000) for the construction of the first-class 


battle-ship “ Reina Margherita” at Spezia; 5,000,000 lire (£200,000) for the 





» Emanuele” at Castel 





amare ; 5,000,000 lire (£200,000) for the “ Reina 
at Spezia; 2,200,000 (£88,000) for the first-class armoured cruiser 


sco Ferruccio” at Venice: 600,000 lire (£24,000) each for the first- 





ttle-ships “A” and “B” of the * Vittorio Emanuele” type to be built at 
Castellamare and Spezia respectively; and 500,000 lire (£20,000) for *C,” 
another of the same class, to be built at Venice ; 800,000 lire (£32.000) for a sub- 


marine boat : 600,000 lire (£24,000) for two destroyers ; 2,000,000 lire (£80,000) for 





the construction of colliers [. and IL. ; 209,000 lire (£8,000) for four sea-going torpedo- 


boats; 300,000 lire (£12,000) for a sea-going factory-ship; and 569,665 lire 





(£22,785 12s.) for two dockyard tugs, and some small harbour vessels. 


The following are the amounts spent, up to 30th June of this year, on the ships 


£ Ss. £ s. 


4 7 : ,» (Construction 666,142 16) 
- . : , * Reina Margherita ; ; ace ar tenes FO 
First-class battle- ) ° *¢! | Armament ... 103.552 3) °°" 
ships Fin As Construction 595,774 0) = - 
NPS ++ +++ | « Benedetto Brin’ nace 691,159 1 
| “ Benede o {Armament ... S5:08p LT; 
arm- f F ‘ . 5, (Construction 345.646 1) — 
. ‘Francesco Ferruccio” + é ‘ $44,075 0 
ruisers | as | Armament 98,428 19) a 





The total estimated cost of the three ships being :— 


‘ . sia Si (Construction S80.160 OO) 
‘Reina Margherit: . 98.560 O 
Reina Marg ‘ ‘| Armament 318400 0) aie cee 
{ Construction 876,600 0) 


95.6 
*\ Armament ... 318400 0, 1,195,000 0 


Construction 170,720 0) 


* Francesco Ferruccio” La : 
i Armament ... 151,114 10, 


621,834 10 

For the reconstruction of the battle-ship “Italia,” for which 3,000,000 lire 
(£120,000) are required, 1,099,000 lire (£40,000) will be expended during the 
coming financial year. The value of the ships of the Fleet is put down at 510,366,856 


lire (£20,414,674), and thirteen vessels, including the old battle-ships ‘ Terribile,” 


“San Martino,” and * Ancona,” are to be struck off the effective list this year. 
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The following ships will be in commission :— 
Mediterranean Squadron. 

First-class battle-ships—* Sicilia” (flag-ship of Vice-Admiral G. Palumbo, Com- 
mander-in-Chiet), ‘ Dandolo” (flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Mirabello), “ Re 
Umberto,” “ Andrea Doria,’ “ Francesco Morosini,” “ Ammiraglio di St. 
Bon,” “ Sardegna.” 

First-class armoured cruisers—“ Vittor Pisani,” ‘ Garibaldi,” ‘+ Varese,” “ Carlo 
Alberto”; the last-named ship is detached on special service, Rear-Admiral 
Mirabello temporarily flying his flag on board her. 

Second-class cruiser—* Liguria.” 

Torpedo-avisos—“ Agordat,” * Coatit,” * Minerva,” “ Euridice.” 

Torpedo-destroyers—* Euro,” “* Ostro,” “* Freecia,” “ Nembo,” 

Cistern-ship—“ Tevere.” 

The fleet will be completed to full effectives for seven months, and on the footing 


of the Reserve for five. 


The Special Service Squadron (at presentin China). 
Second-class cruisers — ‘Marco Polo” (flag-ship of Rear-Admiral L. Palumbo, 
commanding squadron), ** Puglia,” ** Lombardia,” and two destroyers of the 
“ Lampo”’ type ; all of which will be in commission for twelve months. 
In American Waters. 
Second-class cruisers—“ Umbria,” * Calabria,” “Giovanni Bausan.” 
In Red Sea. 
Second-class cruiser—* Etruria,” 
First-class gun-boat—" Governolo.” 
Despatch-vessel—* Galileo.”’ 
In African Waters. 
Corvette—* Cristoforo Colombo.” 
First-class gun-boat—* Volturno.” 
In the Levant and Bosphorus. 
Torpedo-cruiser—*‘ Iride.” 


Despatch-vessel—* Mestre.” 


TRAINING DIVISIONS. 
Sea-qoing School-Ships. 


Corvettes—* Flavio Gioia,” ** Amerigo Vespucei.” 
First-class gun-boat—“ Curtatone.” 
First two to be four and the last-named ten months in commission. 
Gunnery School-Ships. 
Third-class battle-ships— Maria Pia,” ‘ Affondatore.” 
Torpedo-aviso—“ Saetta ” (for sea-going target practice). 
i? Tor pedo School-Ships. * 
Third-class battle-ship—‘ Castelfidardo,”’ 
Boys’ School-Ships. 
First-class battle-ship—* Duilio ” (flag-ship of Training Divisions). 
Small tenders —* Chioggia,” ‘* Miseno,” Palinuro.” 


For Special Service. 





Despatch-vessels—* Barbarigo ” “ Archimede,” “ Ercole,” “ Messagero.” 
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The following is the amount of coal to be kept in store during the year 1902-03, 
viz., 203,800 tons, divided among the different ports as follows :—Spezia, 91,700 tons ; 
Maddalena, 26,000; Naples and Casteilamare, 15,400 ; Gaeta, 11,200; Messina, 
13,800 ; Augusta, 8,600; Taranto, 22,500: Venice, 14,400 ; Cagliari, 100 ; San Stefano, 


100.—Stato di Previsione della Spesa del Ministero della Marina per VU Esercizio 
Finanziario, 1902-083. 


Since the Estimates 
1 them, some changes have been already introduced. 


were presented to the Chamber of Deputies by the Committee 
who reported or The first-class 
battle-ship “ Lepanto” is now to take the place of the third-class battle-ship ** Maria 


Pia” as the gunnery school-ship. The first-class battle-ship “ Duilio” and the 


“Maria Pia” are to be transferred to Tarento from Spezia and Naples respectively. 
The idea of reconstructing the 
been given up by the Ministry of Marine, although the Vote for carrying 


first-class battle-ships ‘‘ Italia,” “ Lepanto,” and 


* Duilio” has 
It is not stated to what purpose the 





, h ul been approved. 
ted will now be devoted.— Wittheilungen aus dem 





out the work on the * Itali 





money (3,000,000 lire == £120,000) vo 


Gebiete des Seewesens. 


UNITED STATES.—Report of Construction Board.—1. In accordance with its 
tions the Board of Construction submits in a report, dated 26th November, 





1901, memorandums defining the chief characteristics of such sea-going battle-ships and 


armoured cruisers as in its opinion represent the most approved type of vessels of their 
respective classes :— 


Sheathing and Coppering.—The Board is of the opinion that it is inadvisable to 


f armoured vessels of large displacement, 





sheathe and co} per t underwater bodies of I 
t ulvantages resulting from sheathing being, in the opinion of the Board, more than 
offset by the disadvantages. Sheathing and coppet is almitted to be a partial pro- 
tection against fouling, but as all steam vessels should be docked at least once a year 
f examination of r outboard connections, propellers, stern-bearings, rudders 
t s believed that under ordinary con:litions their bottoms can be kept clean and 
prop protected by the use of anti-corrosive and anti-fouling paints, without the use 
of sheat z. Copper is but a partial preventive against fouling, it has to be renewed 
é six to twelve years, and under certain conditions deteriorates very quickly. 
Weight and Extent of Armour.—lIt is the opinion of the Board that both battle- 

ships and armoured cruisers should carry as much armoured protection as is practicable 
without detriment to their other important features, A given weight can only be 
allotted for the purpose of protection, which in battle-ships ranges from 22 to 28 per 
cent, of their trial displacement, and in armoured cruisers, from 7 to 20 per cent. 
f isive of the protective and so-called armoured decks. The maximum percentage 
ab given affords an allowance of weight for armour sufficient for a complete water- 
l belt or upper and lower casemates and armoured transverse bulkheads ; for 
turrets for the heavy guns and suitable protection for those of smaller calibre ; and for 
( ning and nal towers, I mo approved method of protection is to cover as 

f th essel as is practicab 

El 1 inches is the maximum thickness of armour of the best quality considered 

necessa xv desirable for battle-ships, such armour being used for the heavy part of 
the belt and the turrets and barbettes of the heavy guns. Owing to the recent great 
nerease in gun power, it has becn necessary to increase the thickness of casemate 
armour from 6 inches, as heretofore used, to 7 inches. In the cgse of armoured cruisers 
of speed, it being impracticable to assign as large a percentage of displacement for 
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armour as in the case of the slower battle-ships, the maximum thickness of the armour 
for the armoured cruisers has been reduced to 6 inches for the heavy part of the main 
belt, with 5-inch armour for casemates; turrets and barbettes for heavy guns being 
8 inches thick and the turret port-plates 9.inches thick. The most suitable kind of 
armour, and the kind now used by all maritime nations of importance, including the 
United States, is that made by the so-called Krupp process. Such armour has very 
great resisting power, and has an immunity from cracking not possessed by any other 
kind of face-hardened armour, 

As regards the type of turret, the elliptical balanced type with inclined port plates 
is considered the best. It affords a maximum degree of protection on a minimum 
weight ; requires but small port openings ; can be easily controlled, and does not affect 
the trim of the vessel under any conditions, As regards the location of turrets for the 
heaviest guns, it is the usual and the best practice to place one at each end of the vessel 
on the line of the keel. If other turrets are desired for the intermediate battery, they 
can with propriety be located on the beam, or they may be superposed on those of the 
heavy guns, 

Number and Kind of Guns.—The Board is of the opinion that the most suitable types 
of guns for such vessels as are herein referred to, are high-péwered, breech-loading rifles 
of maximum length and of large chamber capacity, having the highest attainable 
muzzle velocity and energy within proper limits of chamber pressure. 

Guns of 12 inches in calibre have been adopted by nearly all nations as the 
maximum size for battle-ships, and such is the size designated for the battle-ships under 
consideration, four being proposed for each vessel. 

The question as to what should be the calibre of the guns of the intermediate 
battery of battle-ships is one with regard to which there is considerable difference of 
opinion, some good authorities preferring a uniform battery of 6-inch rapid-fire guns, and 
others a mixed battery of 6-inch and 8-inch guns, while others prefer 8-inch only. 

The Board, having given careful consideration to the important question in all its 
aspects, and having before it the opinions of upwards of eighty naval officers of 
prominence on the subject, it is of the opinion that a combination of 8-inch and 7-inch 
rapid-firing guns is best suited for the intermediate battery of the battle-ships under 
consideration, The use of heavier armour of improved quality over a large area of the 
latest types of foreign vessels renders the use of guns of great range and energy 
imperative. Hence the 8-inch gun, which is essentially an armour-piercing gun at long 
range against all but the heaviest armour, has been selected, on account of its great 
efficiency, as part of the intermediate battery, supplemented by the 7-inch gun, which 
while embodying all the features of a rapid-firing gun, has the energy to perforate 
7 inches of the best quality of armour, when striking normally, at a distance of 
3,000 yards, 

As regards the secondary battery, it is generally conceded that 12 or 14 pounders 
and 3-pounders are most suitable, and the plan proposed provides for a liberal number 
of such guns. 

For the armoured cruisers a main battery of four 10-inch and sixteen 6-inch rapid- 
fire guns has been selected. This gives these vessels phenomenal powers of offence, 
excelled by none in the world, and fits them to take their place in the line of battle 
if necessary. A secondary battery of twenty-two 14-pounders and twelve 3-pounders 
is proposed for these vessels, 

Tor pedo-Tubes.—The Board does not consider it expedient to equip battle-ships or 
armoured cruisers with torpedoes, and has omitted torpedo-tubes from the plans of the 
proposed vessels. 
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Use of Electric Power for Auviliaries—The Board is of the opinion that wher- 
ever the military efficiency of the vessels can be increased by the use of electric power for 


auxiliary machinery, it should be done; and, also, as a large electric plant must of 





necessity be installed for military purposes, such as lighting, search-lights, turret- 
turning gear, ammunition hoists, rammers, and elevating gear for heavy guns, etc., the 
use of electric power can with propriety be applied to other auxiliaries not likely to 
be used in action, but which the electric plant is capable of operating when the vessel 
is not engaged in battle—such as boat cranes, deck winches, ete. 

2. The Board is of the opinion that the use of wood-work should be reduced to a 
minimum in both types of vessels under consideration, and that great attention should 
be given to the question of habitability, ventilation, lighting, heating, drainage, 
facilities for rapid coaling. and to the abundant and rapid supply of ammunition to all 
guns; to the character of the auxiliary machinery, such as anchor engines, turret- 
turning gear, ammunition hoists, boat cranes, steering gear, etc., to the type and size 
of the electric generators, their installation and the installation of electric conductors ; 
to the means of interior communication ; to the location and environment of the 
magazines and to the means of preventing excessive temperatures therein; to the type 
of anchors and anchor gear and to the facilities for handling the ground tackle ; to the 
appliances for producing an adequate supply of fresh water for the use of the crew and 
for steaming purposes; to the harmony of details and convenient subdivision of the 
ul; to the protection of the water-line, where necessary, by cofferdams and water- 
excluding material, and to the subdivision of the hull into a sufficient number of 
water-tight compartments ; to the protection of individual guns by means of splinter 
and other armoured bulkheads ; to the number and type of boats to be carried ; to the 
ties for cooking and for washing and drying clothes, and to all other essential 


features. especially to those which pertain most directly to the military efficiency of 


the vessels and to their sea-going qualities : allof which have received due consideration 
in the plans and specifications of the vessels herein referred to. 

3. The type of propelling machinery considered DY the Board as being best suited 
for the proposed vessels is twin-screws driven by engines of the vertical triple- 





type of a combined [.H.P. of 16,500 for the batt ips and of 25,000 for the 





armoured cruisers. Each engine to be. located in a separate water-tight compartment. 


The boilers to be of the straight water-tube type. 

t. In considering the question of motive power, the use of three screws, advocated 
by the engineer-in-chief for the armoure | cruisers, on account of economy in coal con- 
sumption in ordinary cruising, was carefully considerel by the Board, the majority, 





r. preferring two screws. chiefly for tactical reasons. 


5. A large coal supply being considered indispensable for both the battle-ships 


yured cruisers, 2,000 tons has been fixed as the minimum bunker capacity for 





‘ 2. } 
bot! pes of vessels, 


6. The speed of the respective vessels. on trial lisplacement, has been fixed by 


the Board as 18 knots for the battle-ships, and 22 knots for the armoured cruisers. 

7. In consideration of the fact that speed is not the most important element of a 
battle-ship, and that very high speed can only be obtained by a great sacrifice of weight 
and space, without a corresponding gain in efficiency, the Board believes it is justified 
in fixing the maximum speed of these vessels on trial at 18 knots, and is of the opinion 


that they will be more serviceable and efficient than would be the case were the speed 


placed at 19 knots. ” 
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The Cost of Ammunition.—Rear-Admiral O’Neil, Chief of the Bureeu of Ordnance, 
has made an investigation into the cost of the war with Spain, showing the cost of 
ammunition expended at the decisive naval battles of Manila and Santiago. In the 
fight with Montojo’s fleet at Manila the details of fire were as follows :— 








i peace | F ee ee Weight 
Name of Vessel. - — | Main | Secondary Cost. of Metal 
une? Batteries. | | in tons. 

Baltimore are + 1,434 | 195 1,239 $10,934°71 15-4 

Olympia.. eee ae 1,677 SIT 1,360 | 10,605°35 13:1 

MO ne le lent 210 896 | 9,778°26 13°7 

Raleigh ... ane ai 591 294 297 | 8,026°64 10:2 

Concord ... ‘aes ae 582 | 182 400 6,466°46 8°9 

Petrel .., ae ios 428 | 115 313 4,235°95 | 56 

Totals Pre ose 5,818 | 1,313 $505 $50,047°37 66°9 





The expenditure of ammunition at Santiago was as follows :— 





| | Weight 





Name of Vessel. af on Main Secondary | Cost. of Metal 

Oren Batteries. in tons. 

; a a Peel LEE ——_—_—~ 
Brooklyn ese Sei 1,973 573 1,400 $18,640.15 | 25°1 
Oregon .. see ree 1,903 198 1,705 24,960,13 | 366 
lowa ee ish or 1,473 317 1,156 15,820°00 | 21°8 
Indiana ... oa pre 1,876 107 1,769 14,826°59 19°5 
Texas. au HA 835 105 730 6,405°61 | 86 
Gloucester io ee 1,369 i 1,369 3,658:10 | 26 
Vixen .. ee ae $5 _ 15 97°20 | *] 
Totals... x 9474 1,300 | 8,174 $79,407°76 | 1143 








At Santiago out of the total fire only 124 rounds, or 13 per cent., are known to 
have hit their marks; the “Oquendo” was struck 61 times, the “ Viscaya” 28 times, 
the “Maria Teresa” 29 times, and the Colon” 6 times. Evidence of our good 
marksmanship lies in the fact that the cost of the ammunition expended in defeating 


Spain at sea was only about $175,000.—Army and Nary Journal. 
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PRINCIPAL APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS FOR JULY, 1902. 


Major-General W. F. Vetch, from Assistant Director-General of Ordnance at Head- 
Quarters, to be a Major-General on the Staff to command the 13th Infantry Brigade, 
IIIrd Army Corps, and the other troops stationed in Dublin. Lieut.-Colonel R. C. 
Maxwell, C.B., from Royal Engineers, to be A.A.G. for Royal Engineers at Head- 
Quarters, and to have the substantive rank of Colonel in the Army. Lieut.-Colonel 
F. B. Bunny, R.A., Chief Instructor School, of Gunnery, to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel 
F.S. Leslie. R.E., to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel C. L. Young, R.E., to be Colonel. The 
undermentioned officers on appointment as Aides-de-Camp to the King are granted the 
‘ank of Colonel in the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteer forces respectively, viz.:— 
Lieut.-Colonel and Hon. Colonel Lord A. M. A. Per 


5th Bn. the Northumberland Fusiliers and Tyne Volunteer Infantry Brigade; Lieut.- 





(Colonel in the Volunteer forces), 








Colonel Sir Hector Munro, Bt., 3rd Bn. Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs, the 
Duke of Albany’s) : Lieut.-Colonel and Hon. Colonel A. F. G. B., Earl of Scarborough, 
Yorkshire Dragoons (Queen’s Own) Imperial Yeomanry; Lieut.-Colonel and Hon. 
Colonel H. de G., Marquis of Hertford, Warwickshire Imperial Yeomanry;  Lieut.- 
Colonel and Hon. Colonel E. Villiers, lst Surrey (South London) V.R.C. ; Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant G. E. J. M., Earl of Stradbroke, Ist Norfolk Royal Garrison Artillery 
(Volunteers). Colonel J. A. Clery, M.B., C.B., R.A.M.C., to be Surgeon-General. Lieut- 
Colonel W. G. Pratt, M.B., R.A.M.C., to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Webb, M.B., 
M.D., R.A.M.C., to be Colonel. Colonel A. R. Martin, I.8.C., to be D.A.A.G. « 
mand, with the temporary rank of I 
C. H. Scott, C.B., R.A 


temporary rank of Major-General whi 


f a com- 


srigadier-General whilst so employed. Colonel 


to be Director-General of Ordnance in India, with the 








so employed. Colonel Sir J. Willeocks, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.0., to be a Second-Class District Commander, with the temporary rank 
of Brigadier-General whilst so employed. Lieut.-Colonel F. M. Rundall, [.S.C., to be 
Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel V. C. Tonnochy, IS.C., to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel J. J. 
Leverson, C.M.G., R.E., to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel R. L. Hippesley, C.B., R.i., to 
be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel A. Mansel, D.S.0., R.G.A., to be Colonel. Major and 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel L. Herbert, I.8.C., an A.A.G. in India, is granted the substantive 
rank of Colonel in the Army. 

INDIA.— Machine Guns for the Indian Army.—The infantry regiments of the 
Field Army are each to be equipped with two Maxim guns., consignments of which 
have reached India. A circular letter has just been issuel from Army Headquarters to 
the four commands, notifying that the guns will be issued shortly, and drawing 
attention to the necessity of tactical instruction in their use. The commander-in-chief 


notes that the present drill-book contains very few instructions of this kind, and, 


pending the publication of a drill-book in which the subject will be fully dealt with, 





at 
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His Excellency considers it advisable that general and staff officers and commandants 
of regiments should know some of the tactical conditions under which machine guns 
would be most useful. It is pointed out that many officers who took part in the 
Frontier campaign of 1897-98, and even some who had served in South Africa, have 
formed the opinion that these guns are of little value, except, perhaps, in the defence of 
a post ; but Sir Power Palmer thinks that this adverse opinion was probably due to the 
fact that officers did not properly understand their tactical use. * Officers in charge of 
machine-gun sections were frequently in the habit of placing the guns in unsuitable 
positions, often in the firing line, where they drew the enemy’s fire on the detach- 
ments working them and on troops near them, and commanders of units to which the 
guns were attached often gave no orders for their tactical co-operation.” 

It is now ordered that in action the guns are to accompany the units to which they 
belong, unless the general officer commanding a brigade considers that the tactical 
situation requires their concentration ; but it is shrewdly remarked that massed guns 
offer a “ target,” and can be more easily discovered by the enemy than when employed 
singly or in pairs. 

The general rule is to be that the regimental commandant will first of all explain 
how the Maxims are to co-operate in the action, and that then the officer in charge of 
the gun section will be given as much latitude as possible in carrying out his orders. 
Again, it is laid down that “it is necessary that officers in charge of machine guns 
should be active, able to ride and get about quickly, cool, and with a good eye for 
country, and their telescopes or field-glasses should be of the best.” Commandants are 
instructed that they must be most careful in selecting officers and men for the gun 
detachments. All are to be physically strong, while officers and non-commissioned 
officers are to be thoroughly efficient in working machine guns and in repairing failures ; 
and they are to be put through a transport course, so as to know how to take charge of 
mules and fit saddlery. The drivers are to be soldiers, thoroughly trustworthy men, 
accustomed to the handling and care of horses or mules. There will probably be keen 
competition among the rank and file for the gun detachments, and these should 
eventually be the pick of the picked men. Their duties will be highly responsible and 
will require the exercise of coolness, courage, and intelligence under the most varying 
conditions. 

Their Tactical Réle in Action.—The gircular memorandum notes that machine 
guns may be employed with advantage under the following conditions :— 

In Attack.—1. To cover the advance of the firing line by engaging the enemy 
from positions in close support of it, or on occasions even in the firing line. 

In ordinary open ground it would rarely be advisable to push the gun into the 
firing line, where it would offer a conspicuous target to the fire of the enemy ; but in a 
broken or enclosed country, when the gun could be brought up under cover, occasions 
may arise when it could be usefully employed ina forward position. 

When the ground is favourable the gun would with advantage accompany that 
portion of the reserve told off to cover the advance of the remainder by long- 
range fire. 

2. To pursue a retreating enemy from a point gained with intense and rapid fire. 

“3. To bring a concentrated fire on any particular spot, the difficulties of control- 
ling the collective fire of a number of men having very much increased owing to 
extended formations, 

t. To assist in repelling counter-attacks to which the firing line may suddenly 
become exposed ; and in the protection of the flanks against cavalry or counter-stroke 


the gun would be. most useful. 
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5. To bring fire to bear upon an enemy from a flank, as by so doing the effect 
will be greater, and the gun would be less liable to draw the fire of the enemy upon the 
infantry which it is supporting. 

Since modern battles, fought over a wide extent of ground, will generally resolve 
themselves into a series of more or less isolated actions, many opportunities would be 
afforded for machine guns to operate from the flanks of the units to which they are 
attached, 

6. The gun would on occasions be employed with advantage with that portion of 
the attack told off to demonstrate against, or hold a portion of, the position held by 
the enemy, to give effect to the demonstrations by sudden outbursts of fire. 

7. To be employed singly, thereby diminishing the target and proportionately 
increasing its effect. 

8. The gun can be used with great advantage in savage warfare, or against an 
enemy who fights in masses, 

9, To act asa range-finder on“dry, dusty ground the machine gun is most useful, 
but this réle is only incidental. 

10. To make good posi*ions secured in course of an action. 

In Defence.—Reports from South Africa unanimously speak in favour of the 
machine gun in defence :— 

1, To strengthen detached posts and points on the lines of communication. 

2. To cover a retirement. 

3. To sweep possible avenues of approach which may be utilised by an enemy 
advancing to the attack. 

1, To flank or cover with its fire constructed obstacles. 

5. From its inherent quality of representing a number of rifles the gun will be 
found of value in reducing the garrison of a post, and releasing, for 
purposes of counter-attack, men who in its absence would not otherwise 
be available. 

In Advanced and Rear Guards —1. With advanced guards to give confidence to 
scouts and clear away small parties of the enemy opposing them. 

2. In rear-guard actions to hold important points and cover a withdrawal. 

In Reconnaissance.—To hold or cover certain points, such as bridges, defiles, etc., 
which the force conducting the?reconnaissance must pass on retiring. 

With Outposts.—To sweep approaches and dominate certain points which an enemy, 
in advancing, is likely to pass or occupy. 

With Convoys.—To increase the power of an escort to overcome an attack.— 
Pioncer Mail, 


FRANCE.—Recruiting Statistics] for 1901.—These statistics having just been 
published by the War Department,.the following analysis of the document, on the eve 


of the adoption of two years’ service with the colours, is of exceptional interest :— 


IST SECTIONs—THE ENLISTMENTS. 
rhe recruiting operations of the 1900 class, commenced on Ist January, 1901, were 
closed on the 11th of the following June. From amongst the 5,237 sons of foreigners, 
forming a portion of the class, 182 claimed and \proved their title as foreigners, and 
were in consequence struck off the lists. Of the remaining 5,055, 3,557 were passed fit 
for the combatant branches of the Service. Those omitted from previous classes, and 


scovered since the formation of the 1899 class, amounted to 1,447 } these were entered 
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on the lists for 1900, in accordance with the law; 344 of these, not having any excuse 
for their non-inscription on the lists of the preceding classes, were allotted the first 
numbers, and 8 having reached the age of 45 were dispensed from military service. The 
number of young men, admitted to participation in the drawing of lots, amounted to 
309,332, a decrease of 15,002 on the number of the preceding class. 8,346 young men 
neither appeared themselves nor were represented before the Revision Board ; their 
cases were proceeded with as though they were present. 

The number of exemptions as unfit for all service amounted to 25,526, thus 
reducing the number of those inscribed on the rolls to 283,806, a decrease of 13,231 on 
the preceding class. These 283,806 men were distributed as follows amongst the 


seven sections of the recruiting list :— 





1. Unfit for service... ae ae ees eae .-- 139,689 
2. Exempt (under Art. 21 of the law) He ad na 46,044 
3. Exempt (under Art. 23)... re me “re ese 3,625 
Fe (ander Art. 50)... ase one ne a 593 

4. Voluntary enlistments we wa as tea .- 930,729 
5. Put back (Art. 27) ... hee sa oe ne woe «= 44,440 
6. Classified in the non-combatant branches ane ne 18,627 
7. Debarred from service (Art. 4)... ‘oe oe aaa 59 
Total ... ose oe ose nie .. 283,806 


On the other hand, of the 49,488 put back from the 1899 class 3,259 were exempted, 
or struck off as deceased, 14,754 were entered on the Ist ; 4,704 on the 2nd; 480 on 
the 3rd ; 47 on the 4th ; 23,395 on the 5th ; 2,846 on the 6th, and 3 on the 7th section 
of the recruiting list. Finally, of the 25,380 put back from the 1898 class, examined 
for the third and last time in 1901, 2,203 were exempted or struck off as deceased ; 
8,375 were entered on the Ist ; 467 on the 2nd; 51 on the 3rd ; 3 on the 4th ; 14,282 
on the 6th, and 1 on the 7th section of the recruiting list. 

The Revision Boards passed 7,617 young men as supporters of families, 596 men of the 
1900 class, and 8 put back from the 1899 class, having, before they had passed the age of 
19, established their residence abroad out of Europe, were dispensed from military service 
in peace-time. To sum up, the number of young men of the 1900 class and those put 
back from the 1899 and 1898 classes amounted in 1901 to 218,177, who were either in 
the Ist section of the recruiting list or else exempted from service under Articles 21 
and 23 of the law. This number included 832 men (636 infantry and 196 artillery) 
who asked for permission, when the Boards were sitting, to enter the Colonial service. 
But as this number (218,177) included 1,079 men who were no longer under any 
obligation to serve, the number of young men liable to be called to the colours was 
reduced to 217,098. The following is the manner in which this contingent was dis- 
tributed amongst the various branches of the Service :— 

COLONIAL TROOPS, 

Infantry.—Men for 1 year’s service, 721 ; for 2 or 3 years, 1,442. Total, 2,163. 

Artillery.—Men for 1 year’s service, 279; for 2 or 3 years, 558. Total. 887. Total 
for both arms, 3,000. 

TERRITORIAL ARMY. 

Infantry.—Men for 1 year, 59,227 ; for 2 or 3 years, 93,027. Total, 152,254. 

Cavalry.—Men for 2 or 3 years, 19,659. 

Artillery.—Men for 1 year, 8,670°; 2 or 3 years, 18,820. Total, 27,490. 
Engineers,—Men for 1 year, 1,630 ; 2 or 3 years, 4,330. Total, 5,960. 
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Transport,—Men for 1 year, 1,120; 2 or 3 years, 2,060. Total, 3,180. 

Administration and Hospital Troops.—Men for 1 year, 1,835 ; 2 or 3 years, 3,810. 
Total, 5,645, 

Total for the Territorial Army.—Men for 1 year’s service, 72,482 ; 2 or 3 years 
141,616. Altogether, 214,098 men. 

Grand Total (including Colonial Troops and Territorial Army).—Men for 1 year’s 
service, 73,482 ; 2 or 3 years, 143,616. Altogether, 217,098 men. 

The position of the 1909 class as regards education was as follows :— 

Entirely illiterate ses ee ree ‘ i . 12,895 


Able to read only ware bes acs sare ae ans 3,744 


Able to read and write ... oe oa see isc .. 39,188 
Having a higher standard of primary education _... w. 235,364 
With certificate of primary instruction si eon sue 4,844 


With diplomas (scientific or secondary instruction, ete.) ... 6.443 
Educational qualifications unknown ... eee ae «> dO604 
The proportion of illiterate has slightly decreased. In 1900 it was 44 per cent., 
whereas in 1901 it was about +} per cent. 
The average height of recruits on the lists was 1°649 metres (5 feet 4°92 inches). 


The previous year it was 1646 metres (5 feet 4:8 inches). It has, therefore, slightly 


2ND SECTION. VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS AND RE-ENGAGEMENTS. 


The number of voluntary enlistments in 1901 amounted to 26,784. The previous 
year it was 25,468. The following is their distribution :— 


NAVY AND COLONIAL TROOPS. 
Vavy.—1,102 men for 3; 11 for 4; 4,069 for 5 years. Total, 5.182. 
Colonial Infantry.—936 for 3; 370 for 4 ; 428 for 5 years. Total, 1,734. 
Colonial Artillery.—411 for 3; 81 for +; 85 for 5 years. Total, 577. 


Altogether.— 2,449 for 3 ; 462 for 4; 4,582 for 5 years. Total, 7,493. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 
Infantry.—5,312 for 3: 5,896 for 4; 334 for 5 years. Total, 11,542. 
Cavalry.—434 for 3; 2,504 for 4: 103 for 5 years. Total, 3,041. 
Artillery.—2,535 for 3: 1,537 for 4 years. Total, 4.072. 
Engineers.—1\98 for 3; 426 for 4; 12 for 5 years. Total. 636. 
Altogether.—8,479 for 3; 10,363 for 4; 449 for 5 years. Total, 19,291. 


nm regiments and for native 








regiments, 2.615: Alverian  tirailleurs, 2.266; 


The number of non-commissioned officers who re-engaged in 1901 amounted to 
7,222, or 449 more than the number of re-engagements in 1900. Corporals, lance- 
corporals and men only amounted to 65 In 1900 there were 506 similar re-engage- 

In Algeria 5,018 young men are on the recruiting lists, of whom 407 were exempted 
as unfit for all service.—Précis from La France Militaire. 


Chevallier Electric Target.—Captain Charles Chevallier, of the French Army, 


collaborating with M. Eugéne Cadet, has invented a most ingenious target, which is so 


constructed that the hits are registered by an annunciator. By means of this device 
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the marksman, simply by referring to the annunciator, can ascertain at a glance what 
the success has been without walking several hundred yards to the target. 

The target itself consists of two sets of metal panels of segmental form, arranged 
in different vertical planes. One series of segments overlaps to a certain extent the 
next series of segments, in order that an entirely full surface may be presented to the 
marksman, Behind each series of segments lies a fixed disc, serving as a guide and 
support for rods secured to the segments. Coiled springs are placed between the seg- 
ments and the disc, in order to return the segments after they have been driven in by 


a projectile. 











wi) 
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BACK OF THE DUMMY TARGET WITH COVER REMOVED, 


Opposite each rod, secured to the segments, an electric contact device is placed 
which, as shown in our detailed views, consists of a screw, h, mutilated for about 
Y, of an inch, In its normal position, an insulated plate, k, having threads of a corre- 
sponding pitch to those of the screw, lies opposite the neck thus formed in the screw, 
and is therefore out of contact with the screw. The vertical screw, 4, turns in a fixed 
nut or support, 7 The upper part of the screw, h, is fitted with a cross-piece, j, pro- 
vided with counter-weights at its ends so as to form a balance member. The plate, &, 
constitutes one terminal of the circuit, the wires, P, being secured to the other 


terminal. The wires, P, are equal in number to the segments of the target, and are 
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assembled together in a cable leading to an annunciator of ordinary construction, 
placed near the marksman. 

When a projectile strikes one of the segments, one or more of the springs, coiled 
about the rods, e, are compressed, and the corresponding rod or rods, ¢, are driven in 
through the perforations of the disc, d, and strike the counter-weights of the balance 


member, j. The impulse thus given to the balance member, j, causes the screw, h, to 











ELECTRIC CONTACT DEVICE OF THE TARGET. 


turn and rise. The lower threaded part of the screw is then engaged in the screw 
threads of the plate, &, and the circuit is completed. When the circuit is completed 
the annunciator near the marksman indicates the exact spot of the target which has 


been struck. 


Instead of discs, portions representing the human figure can be used. 


This electric target has been successfully used in the Armies of France 


, Spain, 
Roumania, and Portugal.—Scientific American, 


ITALY.—ZJtalian Non-commissioned Officers.—The Italian Government has just 
passed a new law, regulating the status of non-commissioned officers, through Parliament, 
the chief provisions of which are as follows :— 
Sergeant cadets enlist for three years. The period of service contracted by 
sergeants is for three years; under the previous law it was for five years. After 
having completed his compulsory term of enlistment, the non-commissioned officer 
may be permitted to contract two successive re-engagements of one year each until he 
has completed five years’ effective service. A non-commissioned officer who leaves the 
Regular Army on the expiration of his first re-engagement is entitled to a bounty of 





£10, The bounty is £14 for the non-commissioned officer who leaves the Regular Army 


on completion of the period of his second re-engagement. 


When a non-commissioned officer has completed his fifth year of service, if he 


fulfils the conditions required by regulation, and should vacancies for re-engaged 
non-commissioned officers exist, he may be allowed to contract a re-engagement for 
three years at a higher rate of pay; otherwise he is dismissed to his home. A 


non-commissioned officer who fulfils the conditions required, in order to undergo the 


entrance examination for the special course of the military school, may be kept with 
the colours beyond his fifth year of service by contracting successive annual re-engage- 


ments, without the higher rate of pay, until 


he has completed ten years’ service with 





geese 
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the colours. On completion of his three years’ re-engagement, a non-commissioned 
officer, already re-engaged at the higher rate of pay, is allowed to contract four 
successive annual re-engagements at the higher rate of pay. Should there be no 
vacancy in the cadres of non-commissioned officers re-engaged at the higher rate 
of pay, he may remain with the colours by contracting annual re-engagements, 
without the higher rate of pay, until he has completed twelve years’ service, 

When a non-commissioned officer has completed his twelve years’ service, should 
he then fill a vacancy in the cadre of old non-commissioned ofticers of over twelve 
years’ service, he may continue to contract successive re-engagements, at the higher 
rate of pay. until he has twenty-five years’ service, or until he reaches the age of 42 
3evyond that age or length of service he can no longer re-engage, either with or without 
the higher rate of pay. A non-commissioned officer, for whom there is no vacancy 
in the cadre of old non-commissioned officers, should be discharged ; in that case, he is 
entitled to a bounty and to one of the employments laid down by the law of the 
8th July, 1883. 


PP 





The higher rate of pay commences on the Ist January following the re-engagement. 
Re-engagements at the higher rate of pay are as follows :— 

a. A re-engagement for three years at the higher annual rate of pay of £4 8s. 

b, Four annual re-engagements with the annual rate of pay of £8 16s, 

e. Eight annual re-engagements with an annual higher rate of pay of £14 12s. 

d, Four successive annual re-engagements with an annual higher rate of pay of 
£16 16s., which the non-commissioned officer receives as long as he 
remains with the colours, 

The higher rate of pay is withheld during suspension of rank and during the 
whole of the time the non-commissioned officer is at a military school awaiting his 
appointment to the rank of sub-lieutenant, 

A non-commissioned officer who quits the Regular Service after the completion of 
his 3 years’ re-engagement at the higher rate of pay is entitled toa bounty of £40. This 
bounty is increased by £10 for every successive re-engagement contracted in excess of the 
3 years’ re-engagement, up to a maximum of £80, [n any case this bounty can never be 


less than £80 for a non-commissioned oflicer who leaves the Reyvular Service after 12 





years with the colours, provided he has contracted at least one re-engagement at the 
higher rate of pay. These bounties are payable to his heirs from the day on which the 
non-commissioned officer becomes entitled to them. Non-commissioned officers who 


marry after having completed 12 years’ service, may obtain payment of a portion of 
their bounties to which they are entitled up to a total of three-fourths of the whole of 
these bounties. A non-commissioned officer, re-envayed at the higher rate of pay, who is 
compulsorily retired before the completion of- his 4 years’ re-engayement, ia entitled to 
a bounty of £12, provided he has completed his first year of re-engayement ; this 
bounty is increased to £24 if he has completed the second year of his re-engayvement, 
Similarly these bounties of £12 and of £24 are payable to the heirs of a man re- 
engaged at the h gher rate of pay. if he dies before the comple tion of the third year of 
his re-engaygement,. 


«A non-commissioned officer promoted to commissioned rank receives a bounty of 


rears service beyond 5 years. In any case, the bounty allowed him 





must never exceed £80, 
A non-commis¢ioned officer who Jeaves the Regular Army after having completed 
12 years’ service with the colours, and who ig not entitled to a pension of any kind 


provided he has contracted a single re-enyayement at the higher rate of pay, is entitled 
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to employment, the annual pay of which cannot be less than £36. These employments 
for non-commissioned officers are provided by the Government, by the railway com - 
panies, and by societies who are bound to do so under contract with the Government. 
A non-commissioned officer re-admitted to the Service contracts a new engagement of 
3 years. At the same time, after 1 year’s service, he may re-engage for 3 years, 


provided he had at least 6 years’ service.—La France Militaire. 





Russra.—The Koursk Grand Maneurres.—Certain details of these manceuvres 
were given in the JoURNAL for last month. and are now continued and completec. 


In each army the telegraph service will be organised as follows :—Halting station 


telegraphs for communication between the army staffs and the Government telegraph ; 
army telegraph ensuring communication between the army and the army corps staffs ; 
urmy corps telegraph joining the army corps with the divisional staffs. The halting 
station telegraphs of the Moscow Army will consist of 26,650 metres of wire, and that 
of the Southern Army of 79,950 metres. The amount of wire for the telegraph service 


f each army will amount to 53,300 metres, and for the telephone service to 12,792 


metres. Each army corps will have 37.310 metres of wire for telegraph, and 12,792 
lephone service. 

In order to ensure communication between the staffs of infantry divisions and 
rifle brigades with the regiments and battalions composing them, 3 telephonic sections, 


each having 6,396 metres of wire, will be formed respectively in each division and 
f 134 kilometres of 


separate brigade. Each army will, therefore, be able to dispose ¢ 


wire for telephonic service. 
The field army cavalry will have 5 telephone sections in the Moscow Army and 
fin the Southern. In each army 2 sections. each having 15,990 metres of wire will 


yn between the cavalry with the telegraph or telephone section of 


ensure communicati 


the nearest troops; the other sections, each having 5,330 metres of wire, will be 


pected to establish communication between the staff of the field army cavalry and 





e regime 


its composing it. The field army cavalry will have at its disposal: in the 
Moscow Army 42,640 metres of telephone wire, and in the Southern Army 47,970 
metres. The Moscow Army will altogether be able to avail itself 191,880 metres of 
telegraph and 219,596 metres of telephone wire. In the Southern Army these figures 
will be respectively 245,180 and 224,926 metres, 

In addition, each army will organise a carrier pigeon post. With this object dove- 
cots have already been established at Koursk and Korénévo railway station respectively. 
The pigeons will be carried in baskets by the field army cavalry and by the advanced 
guards, and the intelligence brought by them transmitted by telegraph to the army 


A plentiful use of wire entanglements will be made in entrenching positions ; 





each army will receive for this purpose’7,371 kilogrammes weight of wire. In eacharmy, 
each of the 5 engineer companies will carry sufficient bridging material for the con- 
struction of a bridge 21 metres long. A balloon section will be attached to each army. 

The men will carry on them | day’s bread ration and 2 days’ rations of tea, sugar, 
salt, and biscuit (reserve rations). The Army transport will carry :—Oatmeal for 1 day, 
preserved vegetables for 3 days, and tea, sugar, salt, as well as the proper cooking 
materials, for the whole period of the manceuvres. The division transport will carry 
oatmeal and preserved vegetables for 2 days. Bread will be baked by the field bakeries 
organised, the one at Koursk for the Moscow Army, and the other at the Korénévo 


railway station for the Southern Army. Not counting the reserve rations, the troops 


will carry with them, on the men and by transport, 4 days’ rations.* The subsistence 
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convoys will always be kept complete, viz., with 4 days’ rations by the base 
i) magazines organised at Koursk and Korénévo, In addition, intermediary magazines 
; will be established at Diakonovo for the Moscow Army, and at Lgov and Diakonovo 
for the Southern Army. 

The provisioning of the troops will be carried out as follows :—Each day the 
regimental transport will distribute rations for 24 hours to the unit to which it belongs ; 
this transport will be completed daily to its 1 day’s rations by the divisional transport, 

which will, in its turn, be supplied by the army corps transport, who will draw their 
supplies from the magazines. As the probable theatre of operations for the Moscow 
Army is traversed by the railway, that army will preferably employ the railway for 
revictualling, and will therefore only make use of regimental and divisional transport 
for that service. The regimental, divisional, and army corps transport will be made up 
with wagons hired as they are wanted. The number of horses required to draw these 
wagons for both arms will be 1,800, Road locomobiles drawing a certain number of 
trucks will also be used for the transport of provisions, and 2 locomobiles and 6 trucks 
have been ordered by the staff from an English firm for this purpose. The staff will 
also experiment with the French Dion-Bouton automobiles with a benzine motor, for 
the transport of provisions. These automobiles have 8-H.P., a speed of 12. kilo- 
metres an hour, and can each carry a weight of 820 kilogrammes. For staff service, 
experiments will be carried out with 4 road motor cars, 2 with 4 and 2 with 3 seats, 
with a speed of from 30 to 36 kilometres an hour. With the exception of some corps, 
who will obtain their forage through the commissariat, all the others will procure theirs 
direct. Forage dep6ts will be organised at various points in the theatre of operations, 
which will be made mutual to both sides and where they can re-provision. 

At the conclusion of the operations, after a day’s rest, the Tsar will hold a grand 
review of the troops who have taken part in the manceuvres, on a vast plain in the 


neighbourhood of Koursk.—Rerue du Cercle Militaire. 


UNITED STATES. — Vew Serrice Rifle—The new rifle to be experimented 
with in the British Army is a combination of the Lee-Enfield and the Mauser. The 
breech action is of the Mauser pattern, and is adapted by the aid of thumbscrews to 
rapid adjustment in the field without the aid of tools. The sighting is most complete 
and up tothe standard in most respects of match rifles. The barrel is shortened by 
5 inches, and to maintain the balance an equal weight has been removed from the 
stock, the wood having been drilled with holes, and the brass or steel plates replaced by 
aluminium. The new weapon will be loaded by means of clips, each containing five 
cartridges. 

The new English gun appears to be substantially the same as the new United 
States military rifle which is described by Lieutenant Godfrey L. Carden, R.C.S., in an 


article in Collier's Weekly. The new rifle, of which 500 will shortly be issued for 


trial, will be known as the new Springfield, with the date of the year in which it is 
modelled added. The gun has a clip attachment, and a central magazine-feed does 
away with the side-box arrangement on the Krag. 

The velocities of the Krag-Jorgensen during the war with Spain were 2,000 feet 
per second. The Spanish Mausers yielded 2,200 feet per second. Experiments made 
with the Krags demonstrated that 2,200 feet per second could be secured without ; 
materially increasing the pressure in the barrel, and, accordingly, a cartridge giving an 


initial velocity of 2,200 foot-seconds was ordered. 
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Experience taught that the ordinary nickel-steel jacket of the Krag bullets could 
not be depended on at velocities of 2,209 feet per second, and that the tendency was to 
strip. In consequence cupro-nickel was substituted, and under velocities as high even 
as 2,500 feet per second at the muzzle, cupro-nickel is found to answer admirably. 

For the new gun the muzzle velocities will, it is said, be maintained at 2,300 foot- 
seconds. It was at first proposed to employ 2,500 foot-seconds. but the resulting 
pressures in the gun-barrel were deemed inadvisable. At 2,300 foot-seconds at the 
muzzle the corresponding pressure does not exceed 45,000 lbs. to the square inch. 

In appearance the new weapon is very handsome, and is a marked improvement in 
this respect over the Krag. The bayonet and ramrod have been united in an 
ingenious fashion, thus doing away with the necessity for a bayonet scabbard. In this 
particular our authorities seem to have taken up the Russian idea, since for many years 
the practice in the Russian Army has been to always keep the bayonet fixed.—Army 


and Navy Journal. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





CRITICISM ON LIEUT.-COLONEL MAUDE’S LECTURE, * CONTINENTAL 
VERSUS SOUTH AFRICAN TACTICS.” 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
S1r,—I should like to be allowed to point out that in his paper Colonel Maude 


misconceives somewhat the historical import of the change from line to column so 


enthusiastically adopted by the armies, or le the French Revolution. His 
position in t matter seems to be that this was the work of extremists, 





basing their views on a misapprehension of the teachings of the American War of 
Independence: in other words, that they were afflicted with a disease that we have 
now named “twenty-pace fever.” The real course of events in this tactical change is 


“1 on good evidence to be somewhat as follows :— 





1. Mesnil Durand proposed, in 1774, one year before the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence, that infantry should fight in both line and column, the former for fire. the 











latter for shock action. These tactics were only so tar columnar that the actual 
charge was delivered in column. Battalions fought in line at deploying intervals, a 
for De yusly intended primarily for the rapid formation of line from column, 
and rice rersd. Moreover, his two companies of skirmishers, operating on a front of 
about 3 companies, were far more like a firing line 1 a skirmish line. He gave 
sound military reasons of unimpeachable merit for his proposed changes. (These are 


embodied in the quotation in the last chapter of the * Précis of Modern Tacties.”) His 
views were adopted in the drill-books of 1776 and 1791, and the brilliant generation of 
young officers at that time at the military schools was deeply imbued with them. 

2. When the Revolutionary Wars broke out, the young Republic’s armies were 
still led by senior officers, such as Lafayette, Dillon, Houchard, and Dumouriez, who 


were educated in the American War. The tactics of this period are American, that is 


without being cumbrous. 
3. It was only after the Terror had brought the young officers of Napoleon’s 
reneration to the front that Mesnil Durand became the patron saint of French 


tacticians, and the small battalion columns covered by a dense firing line really had a 


ce of showing their merits, By 1796 the French armies, except cavalry, had 
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ceased to be mere lerées en masse. The army of Italy at the end of 1796 was as good 
an army as one could wish for. 

4. Colonel Maude forgets to point out that the British line never fairly met the 
small battalion column. By 1796 we were out of the coalition. 1799 was a rough-and- 
tumble campaign amongst the dykes of Holland. Alexandria was fought on a ground 
so restricted that manceuvring on any large scale was impossible. By the time the 
Peninsular War began the French infantry was past its prime. It was only the heavy 
columns at close interval that we had to encounter, These heavy columns were thus 
formed, because such untrustworthy troops had to be kept under their leader’s eye. 
One can imagine the result of a line of battalion columns at close interval trying to 
deploy under fire. Prussian and Austrian lines almost invariably failed against the 
small columns, even when superior in number, on account of the want of reserves 
a fault enough in itself to condemn any system, 

In conclusion, let me quote once more an oft-quoted passage of Jomini, whose 
conclusions were arrived at after an exhaustive study of different infantry formations, 
He concludes :— 

1. That the system of Wellington was certainly good for the defensive. 

2. That Beningsen’s system was good for both offensive and defensive. 

3. That the cleverest tactician would find great difficulty in marching 40 or 50 
deployed battalions in line across country. 

As for 1, line for defence was an integral part of French tactics (witness Rivoli). 
(Beningsen’s system was to have a battalion in line flanked by others in column.) 

Colonel Maude’s argument is that columnar tactics, unsound in themselves, were 
the result of accident, and that Napoleon’s troops would have won their battles if they 
had been formed like a Roman legion, or had fought in no formation at all. 

I have tried (I hope not unsuccessfully) to prove, on the contrary, that the French 
tactics were not the result of accident, but the outcome of deep thinking ; and that, 
judged by results, columnar tactics are not unsound, and that Napoleon’s troops in 
their line of battalion columns at deploying interval showed fighting powers sufficient 
to overcome the well-drilled troops of Prussia, Austria, and Russia, fighting in their 
time-honoured formation. 

Yours truly, 
C.F. ATKINSON, 2nd Lieutenant, 


2nd V.B. Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
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JULY, 1902. 


Ist (T.) H.M.S. “ Warspite” paid off at Chatham. 
{th, Sth, 7th, 8th Bus, Commonwealth Horse left Point Natal for Albany, 
Australia, on the “ Manchester Merchant.” 
2nd (W.) 3rd, 4th, Sth, and 6th Bns, Canadian Mounted Rifles left Point Natal for 
Canada on the “ Cestrian,.” 
3rd Bn. South Staffordshire Regiment (Militia) left Cape Town for 


England on the “ Dunottar Castle.” 











10th (Th.) 


llth (F.) 


lith (M.) 


16th (W.) 
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H.M.S. * London ” left for Mediterranean. 

The Canadian Coronation Contingent left Liverpool for Halifax on the 
* Tunisian.” 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales presented their first colours to the 4th Bn. 
Royal Fusiliers on the Horse Guards’ Parade. 

5th Bn. Royal Fusiliers (Militia) | Left Cape Town for England 

3rd Bn. East Surrey Regiment (Militia) ) on the “ Gaika.” 

Ist and 2nd Regiments 8th New Zealand Contingent left Point Natal for 
New Zealand on the “ Britannic.” 

H.M.S. * Ariadne ” left for Halifax. 

5th Bu. Manchester Regt. (Militia) left Cape Town for England on the 
* Briton.” 

17th Bn. Imperial Yeomanry left Cape Town for England on the 
* Victorian.” 

1,500 Volunteers left Cape Town for England on the “ German.” 

Announced that the Curator of the late Boer Government had surrendered 
important confidential papers to the British. 

12th Bn. Imperial Yeomanry left Cape Town for England on the 
* Donelly Castle.” 

15th Bn. Imperial Yeomanry left Port Elizabeth for England on the 
* Columbian.” 

Announced that the last of the Boer surrenders had taken place, the total 


amounting to 20,000. 


9th New Zealand Contingent | Left Point Natal for Albany, 
South Island Regiment ( Melbourne, and Wellington 
3rd New South Wales Mounted Infantry on the “ Orient.” 


Ist, 3rd, and 6th Bns. Commonwealth Left Point Natal for Australia 
nein on the * Drayton Grange.” 

3rd New South Wales Imperial Bushmen ‘ 

Lord Kitchener arrived in London, and was invested by H.M. the King 
with the new Order of Merit. 

3rd Bn. Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) (Militia) arrived at Southampton 
from Cape Town on the “ Lismore Castle.” 

The Canadian Coronation Contingent arrived at Halifax from Liverpool 
on the * Tunisian.” 

H.M.S. “ Royal Sovereign” arrived at Portsmouth from Mediterranean. 

tth, 5th, 7th, and 8th Bns. Commonwealth Horse arrived at Albany 
from Point Natal on the ‘“* Manchester Merchant.” 

6th and 7th Bns. Imperial Yeomanry left Cape Town for England on the 
* Malta.” 

Ist and 2nd Regiments, 10th New Zealand Contingent, and details, left 
Point Natal for New Zealand on the “ Montrose.” 

3rd Bn. the Buffs (East Kent Regiment) (Militia) arrived at Southampton 
from St. Helena on the * Wakool.” 

10th Bn. Imperial Yeomanry left Cape Town for England on the 
** Carisbrooke Castle.” 

21st Bn. Imperial Yeomanry left Cape Town for England on the “St. 


Andrew.” 


Joel Molopo, the Basuto Chief, was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, 


and a fine of 500 cattle, for high treason. 








19th (Sat.) 


22nd (T.) 


23rd (W.) 


” 


2th (Th.) 


25th (F.) 
26th (Sat.) 


28th (M.) 


30th = (W.) 


31st (Th.) 





VOL. 
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Launch of first-class battle-ship “Orel” at the Galierny Yard, St. Peters- 
burg, for Russian Navy. 

3rd Bn. South Staffordshire Regiment (Militia) arrived at Southampton 
from Cape Town on the “ Dunottar Castle.” 

{th and 18th Bns. Imperial Yeomanry left Cape Town for England on the 
* Goorkha.” 

1,500 Canadian troops arrived at Halifax from Cape Town on the 
“ Winifredian.” 

H.M.S. “ Hawke” commissioned at Chatham for relief service. 

3rd Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers left Antigua for South Africa on the 
* Roslin Castle.” 

5th Bn. Royal Irish Rifles (Militia) arrived at Queenstown, Ireland, from 
Cape Town on the “ Avondale Castle.” 

H.M.S. “Crescent ” arrived at Spithead from North America. 


9th New Zealand Contingent | Arrived at Albany from 
South Island Regiment » South Africa on the 
3rd New South Wales Mounted Infantry “ Orient.” 


5th Bn. Lancashire Fusiliers (Militia) arrived at Southampton on the 
* Avondale Castle.” 

H.M.S, “ Orlando” paid off at Portsmouth from China, 

5th Bn. Manchester Regiment (Militia) arrived at Southampton from 
Cape Town on the “ Briton.” 

5th Bn. Royal Fusiliers (Militia) 

3rd Bn. East Surrey Regiment (Militia) ) 


Arrived at Southampton 
from Cape Town on the 
** Gaika.” 
News received of the defeat of the Mad Mullah’s followers after a chase 
of 80 miles. 
3rd Bn. Manchester Regiment left Southampton for St. Helena on the 
“ Dominion.” 
17th Bn. Imperial Yeomanry arrived at Southampton from Cape Town on 
the “ Victorian.” 
3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Bns. Canadian Mounted Rifles arrived at 
Halifax from South Africa on the “ Cestrian.” 


Ist, 3rd, and 6th Bns. Commonwealth Arrived at Albany from 
Horse : South Africa on the 
3rd New South Wales Imperial Bushmen ( “ Drayton Grange.” 


1,500 Volunteers arrived at Southampton from Cape Town on the 


* German.” 








FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 





NAVAL. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: May, 1962.— 
“The Argentine Navy.” ‘Our Grand Manceuvres.” “The New System of Electric 
Installation.” “ Disarmament: Limitation of Armaments.” “ Bilge Keels.” “Some 
Reflections on Modern Naval Matériel.” ‘* Foreign Naval Notes.” 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. —Vittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. No. VIII. 
Pola: August, 1902.—* Resistance of the Water to the Movement of Ships.” “The 
World’s Shipbuilding in 1901.” “The Gas Explosion on board the Netherlands 
Submarine Boat ‘ Fulton.’”” “ Foreign Naval Notes.” 

BRAZIL. — Revista Maritima Braczileira. Rio de Janeiro: June, 1902. — 
“On the Discussion on ‘ Naval Matériel’ at the Naval School, 28th May, 1902.” “ The 
Santos River.” “ Trials of: Cements.” ‘Coast Navigation between Rio and Bahia.” 
“On the New Zeiss Instruments.” “The Red Cross in the Far East.” “The Law 
Regulating the Mercantile Marine.” ‘Some Ideas on the Re-organisation of the 
Navy.” “Foreign Naval Notes.” 


FRANCE.—LKevue Maritime. Paris: July, 1902.—Has not been received. 

Le Yacht. Paris: 5th July, 1902.—“ The Cruise of the ‘Gaulois’ to the United 
States.” “Yachting Notes.” “The Naval Manceuvres.” “Specialisation of Ships : 
The Steam Collier ‘Auguste Belmont.’” ‘The Kiel Regatta.” 12th July.—* The 
Education of Officers.” “ Yachting Notes.” “The Naval Manceuvres.” “The New 
Bermuda Floating Dock.” 19th July.—*: Coaling.” “Yachting Notes.” “ Mercantile 
Marine: French and Foreign.” 26th July.—‘“The Naval Manceuvres of 1902.” 
“Yachting Notes.” “The Trials of the New Russian First-class Armoured Cruiser 


” 


‘Bayan.’” ‘ Automobile Boats. 

Le Moniteur dela Flotte. Paris : 5th July, 1902.—“ Two of Ours.” “The Naval 
Manceuvres of 1902.” “ The Speed of Our Battle-ships.” “The Navy in Parliament.” 
12th July.—* Service at Home and in the Colonies.” “The Naval Manceuvres.” “The 
Squadron in the Far East.” ‘Inspection of the Défenses-Mobiles.” i9th July.— 
“The Naval Manceuvres.” “The Naval Programme.” 26th July.—* The Stupidity of 
Quarantine.” “The Minister of Marine at Quiberon and Lorient.” “The Naval 
Manceuvres.” 

La Marine Frangaise. Paris: Ist July, 1902.—* A Contribution to the Study of 
the Power of Ships of War.” * Small-Tube Boilers.” “* A Russian Opinion on the proper 
Organisation for Landings.” “The English Fleet and the Protection of Commerce.” 
‘Foreign Naval Notes.” 15th July.—‘ Speed and Protection.” “Contribution to the 
Study of the Power of Ships of War” (continued). “Ceuta and Gibraltar.” “A 


Russian Opinion on the Role of the Fleet in Combined Naval and Military Operations.” 


“ The Loire : Actual State of the Works being carried out.” “ Foreign Naval Notes.” 
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GERMANY.—WMarine-Rundschau. Berlin: August, 1902.—Has not been received. 





ITALY.— Rivista Marittima. Rome: July, 1902.—“ Obituary Notice : The late 
Vice-Admiral Magnaghi.” “Mobile Coast Defence.” “On the Supposed Naval 
Impotency of England.”’ “Ona Theoretical Formula for Ships.” “Inland Naviga- 
tion in Relation to other Means of Transport.” ‘“ Foreign Naval Notes.” 


PORTUGAL.—Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima. Lisbon: June, 1902.— 
Has not been received. 





SPAIN.—Rerista General de Marina. Madrid: August, 1902.—‘ The ‘Vittorio 
Emanuele.” ‘Naval Power.” “The New Russian Cruiser ‘Askold.’” “ Letter 
from the Belleville Company to the English Admiralty.” ‘The ‘ Excellent’ : The 
English Naval Gunnery School.” ‘The Theory and Practice of the Naval Officer” 
(continued). “The Cruiser ‘Rio de la Plata’ and her Krupp 4-inch Q.F. Guns” 
(concluded). “New French Construction, 1901-1902.” “The Ships of the Future.” 
“ Foreign Naval Notes.” 

UNITED STATES.— Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute. No. 2. 
Annapolis : June, 1902.—‘“* The Defence of our New Naval Stations.” ‘The School of 
the Officer.” “The Seymour Relief Expedition.” ‘ Converted Yachts or Small Gun- 
boats for Training Landsmen.” “The Results of the Navy Personnel Law of 3rd 
March, 1899.” “* McCormick’s Navigating Protractor.” ‘Opening Address Delivered 
by the President of War College, 4th June, 1902.” Discussions :—‘* A New Type of 
sattle-ship” ; ‘The Training-ship.” ‘ Naval Notes.” 

Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers. No. 2. Washington : 
May, 1902.—‘*The Pacific Mail Steamer ‘ Korea.” Torpedo-boat Destroyers.” 
“Review of Water-tube Boilers now Used for Marine Purposes, with a Comparative 
Reference to the Ordinary Cylindrical Boiler.” “Torsional Vibration of Shafts.” 
* Electric Transmission of Power for Navy Yards.” “A Defence of the Niclausse 
‘“* Naval Notes.” 


’ 


Boiler.” ‘ Water-tube Boiler Installations of the World’s Navies.’ 


MILITARY. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—WMilitdr-Zeitung. Vienna: 4th July, 1902.— “ Artillery 
Scouting.” “Precautions taken for the Defence of Croatia against Turkey in the 
14th Century.” “The Russian Imperial Manceuvres in September, 1902.” 12th 
July.—“ Camps of Exercise.” ‘ Precautions taken for the Defence of Croatia against 
Turkey in the 14th Century ” (continued). “Gunnery Prize Competition.” 20th July.— 
“The Automobile in the Army.” ‘Jubilee of the 5Ist Regiment of Infantry.” “ Pre- 
cautions taken for the Defence of Croatia against Turkey in the 14th Century” (con- 
tinued). 28th July.—“ Inspection Shooting.” ‘“ Precautions taken for the Defence of 
Croatia against Turkey in the 14th Century ” (continued). ‘Germans in the Military 
Service of the United States.” ‘“ The Lance.” 

Mittheilungen tiber Gegenstinde des Artillerie- und Genie-Wesens. Vienna: 
July, 1902.—“ Guns fitved with Recoil Jackets—Their Construction and Capabilities.” 
“The Employment of Automobiles during the 1902 Manceuvres.” 


3 v2 
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Organ der Militéir-wissenschaftlichen Vereine. Vienna: Vol. LXV., Part 1.— 
“Landing Operations.” ‘ Naval Artillery.” “Draft of the French Infantry Drill 


Regulations of 1901.” 


BELGIUM.—Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. Brussels : 
15th July, 1902.—* Practical Instruction of the Battalion in Germany” (concluded). 
“ Attack and Defence of Fortified Field Positions” (with sketch). “ Russian Advance 
in Asia” (with sketch). 31st July.—* Attack and Defence of Fortified Field Positions ” 


(1 sketch, continued). “ Russian Advance in Asia” (1 sketch, concluded). 





FRANCE.—-Revue du Cercle Militaire. Paris: 5th July, 1902.— Losses in the 
Anglo-Boer War.” “ Evolution of Artillery during the 19th Century.” ‘“ Decorated 
Colours—the 76th Infantry Regiment.” 12th July.—‘ A Staff in the 20th Century.” 
‘The Russian Grand Manceuvres in 1902” (with 2 sketches). ‘“ Evolution of Artillery 
during the 19th Century” (continued), 19th July.— The Fortress of Metz” (with 
1 map). “A Staff of the 20th Century” (continued). ‘ Evolution of Artillery during 
the 19th Century” (continued), 26th July.—* Tactical Scheme” (with map). ‘The 
French Gun in China.” “A Staff of the 20th Century” (1 map, concluded). 
‘Germans on the Bosphorus.” “ Evolution of Artillery during the 19th Century ” 
(continued), 

ze Spectateur Militaire. Paris: 1st July, 1902.—*The Campaign of 1813” 
(1 sketch, continued). ‘Recollections of an Officer of Lancers, 1870-71" (concluded). 
“ History of the Gardes Frangaises” (1 engraving, continued). 15th July.—* The 
Campaign of 1813” (1 sketch, continued). ‘“ Langres Plateau, Faucilles and Haute. 
Sadne.” ‘The Manufacture of Preserved Meat.” “ History of the Gardes Francaises ”’ 
(1 engraving. continued), 

Rerue de Caralerie. Paris: June, 1902.--*Can the Napoleonic Cavalry still 
serve asa Model?” * Action and Re-action” (continued). ‘* Method of Tracing Horses 
in the Italian Cavalry.” ‘The New Tendencies of the German Army, revealed by the , 
Rerue des Deux Mondes and explained by the Cosaque du Kouban” (continued). 
“ Carrier Pigeons in the Cavalry.” 

July, 1902.—* New Cavalry Tactics.” ‘Can the Napoleonic Cavalry still serve as 
a Model?” “The Lance Question.” ‘ Action and Re-action” (concluded), “ With 


regard to the Ostend-Brussels Rice.” * The Trotting and the Saddle Horse.’ 
Revue Militaire. Paris: July, 1902.—* The German Mobilisation and Concentra- 
tion in 1870” (continued), ** Studies of the South African War, 1899-1900” (continued). 
‘The Influence of Modern Arms on the Offensive and on the Defensive” (concluded), 
Revue du Service de UWIntendance Militaire. Paris: June, 1902.—“ The 
Provisioning of the French Expeditionary Corps during the Chinese Campaign of 
1900-1901” (continued). “ Military Jurisdiction” (continued). ‘Contribution to the 
Study of the Industrial Chemistry of Flour, especially as regards Gluten and Starch” 
(concluded). ‘ Acts of Amnesty” (continued). “The Present Law regarding Land 
(continued), “Notes on Alcohol 


Warfare—Its Application in recent Conflicts” 
Preserved in Untinned Sheet-Iron Reservoirs, and on the Method of rapidly Eliminating 
Oxide of Iron.” 

July, 1902.—Has not been received. 

Revue du Génie Militaire. Paris: June, 1902.—‘*The Engineers in China, 


1900-01” (continued). ‘ History of Ballooning—The Mensnier Balloon.” “The New 


Italian Rifle Ranges.” 
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July, 1902.—“ Study of the Dynamics of Free Balloons.” “The Execution and 
Drawing up of a Colonial Railway Scheme.” ‘“Revetment Operation in Damp 


Localities.” “‘ Xylolith and Porphyrolith Paving.” 


Revue d'Histoire. Paris: July, 1902.—“ The Campaign of 1794 with the Army 
of the North” (continued). “The Campaign of 1805 in Germany.” “The War of 
1870-71—The 6th August in Lorraine” (continued). 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: July, 1902.—“ Militias and Standing 
Armies.” “Sahara Oases.” “The Campaign of 1813.” “The Engineer Troops.” 
“ The Field Service Regulations and the 2nd Part of the Infantry Drill Regulations” 
(continued), “Cavalry Tactics” (continued). “Infantry in Conjunction with Cavalry” 
(continued). “The Austrian War of Succession, 1740-1748 ” (continued). 


Revue @ Artillerie, Paris : July, 1902.—Has not been received. 


GERMANY. — Militér-Wochenblatt. Berlin: 2nd July, 1902.—‘*Thoughts on 
Infantry Section Firing under Service Conditions.” “ Advanced or Vanguard ?” 
“Intelligence from the French Army.” ‘““New Modifications of Musketry 
Inspections in the Russian Army.” 5th July.—* The French Western Manceuvres in 
1991.” “ Drill and Musketry Regulations for Machine-Gun Sections” (concluded), 


* The Lance.” 9th July.—‘* The 7th International Red Cross Congress at St. Peters- 


burg.” “The Training and Higher Education of Officers.” “ Artillery Scouting.” 
“Germans in the United States Military Service.” 12th July. --“ Military Telegraphy. 
“Temperate and Spirited Horses as Remounts.” ‘The International War and Peace 
Museum at Lucerne.” “Intelligence of the Armed Strength of Austria-Hungary.” 
lth July.—“The Boer War—2nd Part” (concluded). ‘Military Telegraphy” 
(concluded), “The Organisation of the Swiss Military Railway Service.” 19th July.— 
“The Launching of Infantry in the Attack” (with sketch). ‘Intelligence from the 
Belgian Army.” 23rd July.—* Infantry Intelligence.” “ Re-armament of the Italian 
Field Artillery.” 26th July,—* The French Western Manceuvres of 1901” (eoneluded). 
“4 Treatise on Military Psychology.” ‘Intelligence from the Portuguese Army.” 
30th July.—* The Tactics of our Times.” “ Q.F. Guns and their Tactical Employment.” 


‘ Intelligence from the French Army.” 


Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. serlin: July, 1902.— 
“On the Tactics of Q.F. Guns.” “General von Fransecky and the Action at 
Blumenau.” “Infantry Attack and Boer Tactics.” “The Two Years’ Period of 
Service in the Field Artillery.” “The Training of Officers on Leave of Absence in the 
French Army.” “ Various Opinions on the Training of Hacks Judged from the 
Automatic-Mechanical Point of View” (concluded). ‘The War Matériel at the 
Diisseldorf Exhibition of 1902.” 

Internationale Revue tiber die gesammten Armeen und Flotten. Dresden : 


July, 1902.—Has not been received. 


ITALY.—Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome: June, 1902.—“On the Use of 
Artillery on Level Ground with Plenty of Cover.” “ Automobiles and their Possible Use 
in War.” ‘“ Advanced Positions in Siege Warfare.” ‘The Course of Study for Officers 
of the Belgian Engineers” (concluded). “Two more Words on Artillery Patrols.” 
“The Austrian Revolver, Model 98, and Short-Range Fire-Arms in use by the 


Principal Powers.” “Guns of Forged Bronze-Steel and Nickel-Steel Guns.” “ Ex- 
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plosives for Armour-Piercing Projectiles.” “Touching the Resistance of Towing 
Cables.” “ Additional Firing Instructions for the German Field Artillery.” 
* Foreign Military Notes.” 

Rivista Militare Italiana. Rome: July, 1902.—‘ Combined Manceuvres of the 
Three Arms.” “The Parole of Honour of Officers who are Prisoners of War.” 
* Esprit de Corps.” ‘ Operations in the Val di Susa during the Marengo Campaign in 
1800.” “ The New Infantry Drill Regulation of the Austro-Hungarian Army.” “ Foreign 
Military Notes.” 


PorTUGAL.—Rerista de Engenheria Militar. Lisbon : June, 1902.—“ The Military 
Hos} 


for Promotion.” “Construction of Temporary Bri 





at Lisbon” (concluded), * Practical Examinations for Captains of Engineers 





Leiria.” “The Quarters of 
Infantry Regiments” (continued), 

Revista de Infanteria. Lisbon: July, 1902.—* Literary Instruction of Soldiers.” 
‘Mitraillenses.” “The Colours.” “Some Words on the Feeding of the Army.” 
‘Foot-gear for Infantry.” “Practical School for Infantry.” “Special Course of 


Instruction for Scouts.” 





August, 1902.—*Equipment and Material for Bivouacking.” * Literary 


nstruction of Soldiers” (continued), * Mitraill 





es” (continued), ‘Some Notes on 
Mobilisation.” “The Sergeants.” *The * Parabellum’ Automatic Pistol.” * South 


Africa.” “The Royal Military College.” 


\ussIA.—Voténnyi Shornik, St. Petersburg: July, 1902.—Has not beer received. 


SPAIN. — Memorial de Ingeniervs del Ejército. Madrid: June, 1902.—* Veri- 
fication of Ampere-metres by Electro-Chemical Method ” (concluded), * Armoured 
Cement: Practical Tables for Calculating the Required Proportions.” “The New _ 
ens and Halske Field Electric Battery.” ‘A Theoretical and Practical Study 
f the Spanish Pontoon-Train Regulations” (continued). 


Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballeria. Madrid: 1st June, 1902.—* Spanish 





ion and Wars in the Low Countries” (continued). ‘ New Tactical Regulations 
for the French Infantry.” “ Cavalry in the Next War.” ‘ Military Science in Athens : 
Lectures on Balloon-Kites, Generators, and Field-Cylinders.” “ Artillery in Action.” 
‘In War, ought the Commander to be on Terms of Familiarity with the Soldier ?” 


15th Jane.—‘Spanish Domination and Wars in the Low Countries” (concluded), 





y in the Next War.” “ Military Science in Athens: Lecture on Aero«catical 
Parks and their Function in War.” ‘On the Initiative in Battle.” “ English Cavalry 
Remounts in South Africa.” 

SWITZERLAND.—Rerve Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: July, 1902.—“ Regimental 


Reports for 1901.” “The French Q.F. Artillery.” ‘* With the Boers and the English.” 


UNITED STATES. 





Journal of the Military Service Institution. Governor's Island, 
New York: July, 1902.—* Trench, Parapet, or the Open.” “ Promotion,” ‘ Loose 
Leaf Company Record.” “The Fighting Tactics of Filipinos.” “The Campaign of 


Eckmiihl.” * Disappearing Guns.” “Translations and Reprints.’ ‘ Comment and 


Criticism.” ‘* Reviews.” ° 
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Journal of the U.S. Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenwork, Kansas: July, 1902.— 
“Experiences in China.” “Cavalry Experiences from 1898 to 1901.” ‘ Transportation 
of Public Animals by Sea.” “Fort Waskakie, Wyoming.’ “The Automatic Small 
Arm.” “The Revolver or Pistol best suited to Cavalry.” ‘“ Molasses as a Food for Army 
Horses.” 

The United Service. New York: July, 1902.—*The West Point Centennial Cele- 
bration.” “An Unrecorded Incident.” “Captain Alden Partridge.” “A Tangled 
Web” (continued). “Fishing Lore and some of its Curiosities.’ “A Swedish 
Soldier.” “ Personal Recollections of what happened in Manila Bay after the Battle ” 
(continued), “Service Salad.” “ Major-General Arthur MacArthur, U.S.A.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Lectures on Company, Battalion, and Brigade Drill. By Major G. C, NUGENT, Irish 
Guards. London: W. Clowes & Sons, 23, Cockspur Street. 

The preface to the new “ Infantry Training, 1902,” discourages the publication of 
any books or pamphlets in explanation or amplification thereof, and on principle this is 
sound ruling. Major Nugent’s book, however, does not quite come under the category, 
The official book on infantry training is, no doubt, a very great improvement on any 
previous effort of a similar kind, but there are points even in its pages which require 
explanation and making clear. This is where Major Nugent steps in. His book does 
not pretend to be a key to infantry drill, although it deals—and deals thoroughly— 
with the methods of training laid down in that book. As Commandant of the School 
of Instruction for Officers of the Auxiliary Forces, at Chelsea Barracks, he is responsible 
for the tuition in drill of a large number of officers annually, and no intelligent officer 
who has had experience of the school will dispute that movements of precision and 
actaal drill can be learned more thoroughly there in a month than in a battalion, 
perhaps, in a lifetime. The system in force at the school is responsible for this satis- 
factory result, It includes not only actual parade work, but a series of interesting 
lectures by the commandant, by means of which the student is carefully taken, step by 
step, through company, battalion, and brigade drill, the why and the wherefore of 
everything being pointed out, until he is sent out not only a competent drill but a 
competent instructor, which is far more to the point. At the request of many 
officers who have been under instruction at the Chelsea school, Major Nugent has 
published these lectures in permanent form, and they are strongly recommended to all 
aspirants for the “ p.s.” certificate, as well as to officers of all branches of the military 


service who would be masters of company, battalion, and brigade movements. 





Projets et Tentatives de Débarquement aux les Britanniques. Par EDOUARD 

DESBRIERE, Capitaine de Cavalerie breveté a l’Etat-Major de ’Armée. 1793- 

1805. Vol. (LI. Paris: Librairie Militaire R. Chapelot et Cie., 30, Rue et Passage 
Dauphine. 1902. 

The present volume! of this series, to which attention has already been called in 


these pages, deals with the preparations for the great Boulogne flotilla during the 


1 The review of the First Volume of M. Desbritre’s work appeared in the 
JOURNAL for April, 1901. The review of the Second Volume appeared in the 
JOURNAL for April, 1902, 
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years 1803-4. It has long been a subject of discussion whether Napoleon had ‘ever 
seriously resolved to carry out this project to the bitter end ; whether, in fact, the whole 
design and the prodigious expense of time, money, and materials were not, to quote 
Professor Sloane, “a cloud behind which Napoleon desired to conceal his ultimate 
designs,” with which view our author appears to concur ; but examining the 600 pages 
of evidence with which his industry has supplied us, we can come to no other conclusion 
but that the determination was a very real one, failing only in execution because 
under the existing conditions of navigation the problem was ultimately found to be 
beyond human solution. To reason otherwise is to attribute to the Emperor absolute 
omniscience, which there is evidence enough to prove that he did not possess, both in 
this and many other cases; and in his attempt to show that it was England that 
provoked the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, our author pays our diplomatists, 
perhaps, the highest compliments they have ever received, for from this act of theirs 
every step proceeded in due logical sequence. We must confess that in our own annals, 
as far as they are known to us, we see little evidence to accept the tribute he has 
unwittingly paid us. 

sriefly summarised, events ran as follows: The King’s message of 8th March, 
1803, calling on the country to make some effort to place its military forces on a 
sounder footing, was taken as a direct threat by the First Consul, and after two months 
of diplomatic correspondence, ambassadors were mutually withdrawn, and the war 
began. This placed the First Consul in a most difficult position: the dockyards were 
empty. his fleet scattered, and he had absolutely no means at hand to impose his will 
upon us; yet something had to be done to keep the country in good humour, and, 
above all things, to find employment for the coast population, who were always the 
first to feel the pinch of a war with England. He had hitherto consistently restrained 
the Directory from their plans of invasion, because the resources of the nation in the 
matter of transport were quite inadequate for the purpose. Now, however, he saw 
his opportunity to unite all classes of the population against the hereditary enemy, 
and to him at the time it evidently appeared a mere matter of men and money. 

Is it conceivable that two years beforehand he foresaw the breach with Austria, 
and only started the gigantic undertaking in the Channel in order to utilise the 
national feeling to induce the troops and country to submit to the rigorous training 
which ultimately resulted in the formation of the Army of Austerlitz and Jena? Or 
is it reconcilable in any way with what we know of his genius for war, that he should 
not have realised that it was but poor strategy to attempt the subjugation of the 
Continental Powers, whilst still leaving open to them the resources of money and 
credit which we controlled? To our mind the thing is incredible ; he was far too 
able a soldier not to realise where the real decision lay, viz.,in impoverishing England, 
and the last man in the world to adopt the alternative except as a last resource. 

Moreover, to his military mind, the problem appeared by no means insoluble ; it 


was only an extension of the principle of skirmishers rersus line upon the waters—to 





surround our battle-ships by swarms of gun-boats presenting only insignificant targets, 


but carrving heavy long-ranging guns. 

Galleys in the Mediterranean had done good work before—why should not the idea 
be resurrected in the Channel? What would have been the result of such an 
encounter, in calm weather, when the boats could move, but the ships could not, is 
open to question. It is at any rate suggestive that the only vessel we lost between 
Brest and Lorient was an 18-gun brig, the * Vencejo,” Captain John Westley Wright, 


which was caught in a calm by six French gun-boats and compelled to haul 


down its flag after a stiff fight. Sut the fact remains that egsentially it was 
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Napoleon’s first idea that the flotilla should be able to fight its way through to the 
English coast, and this idea was only given up when it became evident that the boats 
were badly designed, overweighted with guns, which the crews were very loathe to fire— 
and with good reason—and the men either could not, or would not, adapt themselves 
to the use of the oars. 

Then came the idea of surprising a passage when the English ships were driven 
off their stations and the boats began to be considered merely as transports, not as 
fighting units, and for this the winter months were considered the most favourable. 
But the possibility of this, apart from the view our cruisers might take of it, lay in 
the want of capacity of the entrance of the harbour of Boulogne to clear or enter a 
sufficient number of boats in one tide. Napoleon’s own idea appears to have been 
that the bulk of the boats could be anchored off shore in all except downright stormy 
weather, but the event proved him mistaken. Bad weather came up too quickly, and 
since not more than 100 boats could get in or out in a single tide, out of the 1,000 and 
more concentrated at Boulogne, that idea too had to be relinquished in its turn. It 
would have taken six calm days to marshal the whole of the Boulogne portion of the 
expedition, and during the whole winter of 1803-4 the sea was never smooth enough 
for three days together. The new docks. whose excavation formed part of the general 
design thus proved useless, though this portion of the work was completed, and the 
attempts to improve the accommodation at Wimerieux, Etaples, and Ambleteuse did 
not suffice to relieve the congestion. 

Captain Desbriére points out that Napoleon was duly advised from time to time of 
all the obstacles to his plan, not only as, but before, they arose ; he reasons that his 
persistence is against those who believe in a definite plan. But between pointing out 
to a self-willed man that his preconceived opinions are unpracticable and getting him 
to acknowledge defeat by relinquishing them, there is a very wide gulf indeed. To us 
each error in turn, viz., the miscaleulations in the time necessary for the harbour 
works, of the scour of the rivers, of the effect of wind, waves, and currents, etc., are 
all so natural to the amateur spirit in which he approached his work, that we see in the 
successive shifts and expedients designed to overcome them but the natural progress of 
his mind towards enlightenment, and additional proof of his tenacity of will and 
purpose. Ultimately he yielded to naval opinion, and when Gauteaume wrote to him 
from Toulon on Ist December, 1803, exposing the utter hopelessness of expecting to 
surprise a crossing, and recommending an attempt to drive off the British cruisers by a 
superior squadron of frigates striking from out of the Atlantic either straight up 
Channel or round the north of Scotland, he replied ina very remarkable letter, dated 
7th December, 1803 :—‘* You have seen through my design, and so I can explain my- 
self to you. I need not add that secrecy is everything.” Then follows the germ of the 
ilea that led Nelson to the West Indies, but the volume ends abruptly before the 
whole plan is completed. 

We trust we have said enough to call attention to this remarkable book, which 
gives a wonderful insight not only into the working of Napoleon’s mind, but into the 
conditions of the everyday life in France at the period, and the process of the 


creation of the Grande Armée, soon to become so illustrious. The chapters, too, on 


the preparations in England are also most interesting, and the reports and letters of 


French secret agents are well worthy of perusal ; they prove, unfortunately, that there 
was at least one traitor amongst our commissioned ranks who was ready to sell the 
information acquired in assisting to draw up our plans for defence ; and it would not be 
difficult, with the aid of the Army List of the period, to make a pretty shrewd guess 


at his name, 





: 
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In spite of the evident care with which the work has been executed, the mistakes 
in English names are quite marvellous. The counties of Kussex and Sent are 
recognisable, but the “Fort de Sheahess,” but for the explanatory statement dans 
Vile de Sheepy, would be rather a stumbling-block ; and who can explain to us what the 
*Gelykheid” flag-ship at Harwich, apparently in 1803, really was called? The name, 
spelt identically, occurs twice. 

As regards the result of our blockading operations, it is interesting to note that 
out of the 1,114 boats which ran the gauntlet of our ships in the Channel, only 26 
were captured or driven ashore—surely a very small return for a whole winter's 
cruising. Our shooting seems to have been painfully bad, and must have gone far to 
justify the belief that many Frenchmen held that the flotilla could have fought its 
way across in a calm, if only the men had been better oarsmen. 

As to the lessons the book conveys for the future, there is only this to be said : 


The attempt to cross the Channel could only succeed at present as the initial stroke of 


reat campaign without declaration of war. There is now no longer any need to 
concentrate armies within a short day’s march of the beach, for the troops are already 
h reference to the railway communications that they can be sent direct 
to their places of embarkation within a few hours and without attracting particular 
attention. The capacity for discharge of the different harbours no longer affects the 


blem, and is ample in any case, and the power of concentrating steamers by sealed 


orders at any time along any stretch of beach is complete and absolute. But if our 
fleet gets to sea first, all these advantages vanish, and even the defeat of our vessels 
would not materially affect the question, for each of ours will surely take one of theirs 


unce remaining after a general action will not be 





with it to the bottom, and the bal: 
ifficient on either side for some considerable time to assert its superiority in the 
Channel. The defence of our shores against a flotilla would then relapse upon impro- 
vised merchant cruisers: and things must indeed have gone hard with us if, with our 
resources in men and material, we cannot achieve a crushing numerical superiority in 
this direction. Old colliers. loaded up with explosives and sent down as fire-ships 
under a full head of steam from a distance of acouple of miles, would not be bad 


substitutes for the old fire-ships. 


PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY DURING JULY, 1902. 
Record of Transactions of the Institution of Junior Engineers, 1900-01, Vol Si. 
8vo. London, 1902. 


Lectures on Company Drill. By Major G. NUGENT. Demy 12mo. London, 1902. 


4rmy Medical Report for the Year 1900, Vol. XLIT. 8vo. London, 1902. 


Index to Vols. NN XVI. to LVIII, 1890-1900, Iron and Steel Institute. 8vo. 
London, 1902. 

Regulations for the Army Ordnance Services. Official copy. 8vo. 1s. London, 
1902. 


Der Deutsche Infante rie-Angriff , 1902. ANON. S8vo. Berlin, 1902. 





Submarine Warfare. By H.C. FYFE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. London, 1902, 


Capitulation de Baylen. By Lieut.-Col mel CLERC, 8vo. Paris, 1903. 


By Sir J. R. SEELEY. Crown 8vo. 4s. London, 1900. 


The Er pansion of Engla na. 
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NOW READY. Pott 4To. 58, NETT. 
“A GUIDE TO THE BEST HISTORICAL NOVELS AND TALES.” 
By JONATHAN NIELD. 
“The Novelist often gives an essentially truer picture of a period than the recorder of bare facts, and 


Mr. Nykip's Buok is an invaluable guide to the Novels to be selected.”"—Daily Mail. 





NEW BOOK by E. H LACON WATSON. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Everybody should Read “CHRISTOPHER DEANE.” 
—— Cotaheter should Read “ CHRISTOPHER DEANE.” 


e have never read a better description of a cricket. match than of that between Winchester and 
Eton, Hee the ‘Deatiag scenes at Cambridge are equally good.”—/fte 


London: ELKIN a STREET, W. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY, its Past, Present and Future. By FRED. T. JANE, Author 


“All the World’s Fighting ~~ ‘The Torpedo in Peace and War,” &c., &c , With 150 Illustrations. 





yal 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 


CLOWES? NAVAL POCKET- "BOOK, 1902. Edited by L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. The most 


aluable Work of Reference now available, containing a full List of Battleships, lronclads, Gunboats, 


c: ui » ers, Torpedo Boats, a List of Dry Docks, and other valuable information concerning all the Navies 

» World. Seventh Year of issue. Cloth 16mo, 5s. net. 
THE HISTORY OF CHINA. By D.C. Bouncer, Author of “Chinese Gordon,” “ Sir Stamford 
7 ce oo ,&c. A New Edition, Revised and Brought up to Date. Containing Chapters on the Recent 


cessions to the European Powers. Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. 
A SUMMER IN HIGH ASIA. A Summer Rambl through Baltistan and Ladakh. Py Captain 
E. 8. ADAIR, Author of ‘Sport in Ladakh.” With a Chapter on Central Asian Trade by Captain S. 
H. GovFri y. Illustrated and a Map of a Route. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, 123. 6d. net. 
BULLET AND SHOT IN INDIAN FOREST, PLAIN AND HILL. With Hints to Beginners 
in Indian Shooting. By C. E.M. RusseE tt, M. R. A.C., late Senior Deputy-Conservator of Forests, Mysore 
District. Witha Frontispiece by C. WHYMPER. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creep Lane, Lonnon, E.C. 





ELE 


ROYAL NAVY LIST. 


Contains the Names of over 10,000 Officers on the Active and Retired Lists of the 
Royal Navy and Royal Marine Forces, together with extensive Records of War and 
Meritorious Services, only to be found in this work, and 
LIST OF SHIPS ON ACTIVE SERVICE, WITH THEIR OFFICERS ARRANCED IN ORDER OF SENIORITY. 
It is a most exhaustive work, dealing with all Departments of the Service. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY (5C0 pages), Price 7s. 6d., post free. 


Annual Subscription (payable in advance), £1 7s. 6d., post free. 





b@> Officers are earnestly requested to send at once their special services to the Editor. 
London: WITHERBY & CO., Publishers, 326, High Holbern, W.C. 


Sole Advertisement Contractor :-— 


C. CILBERT-WOOD, F.R.C.S., F.R.H.S., Granville House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
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AROUND THE WORLD. NEw LINE, 


Operating the Largest Ships in the World. 


“Inall the World no Trip like this.” | “ACROSS AMERICA.” 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP GO. | Creat Northern Railway Line. 
| 























Exclusively Passenger Steel Steamships. Library, Observation and Dining Car Route. 
Through 1,000 Miles of unsalted Seas. Valley, Plain, and Mountain Peak. 


HE SHORTEST, Quickest, and most direct Route to KLONDIKE, British Columbia, ALASKA, or 
Kootenai Gold Fields, and all CANADIAN and American, North West and Pacific Coast Points, CHINA, 
JAPAN, and AROUND THE WORLD, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dakota, MINNESOTA, MANITOBA, 
Tourist, Sleeping, and Dining Cars a special feature. | Unequalled advantages offered the Tourist, Hunter, 
Rancher, Farmer, Miner, Speculator, Settler. Through Tickets issued and Berths secured via all Atlantic 
a seca Lines. Passengers met on arrival in America by courteous Agents. Send fcr printed matter and all 
information. 


W. M. LOWRIE, G.P.A., F. I. WHITNEY, G.P. &T.A., | H. G. McMICKEN, E.T.A., 
Northern Steamship Co., Great Northern Railway, 21, Cockspur Street, 
Buffalo, N.Y. St. Paul, Min. London, S.W 


Telegrams—“ Trafficker, London.” 


“POROUS, YET THOROUGHLY WATER - PROOFED.” 


Made on the Premises by our own Workmen. 
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THE ‘‘ROSCUT,” Regd. THE “PORTSMOUTH,” Regd. 
From 50/- From 55/- 


With “ D.LY.” Cufts (Regd.) Devon Imperial Yeomanry. 

As supplied to H. R. H. Princess Charles of Denmark. 

ee for Riding, Driving, Golfing, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting, or {Travelling 
abroad or at home. No lady or gentleman should be without one. 

The distinction in shapefof the ‘‘ Portsmouth” and ‘‘ Roscut” Coats, from the numerous 
imitations, is that the sleeves are with the ordinary seam at shoulder, and not like the 
bottle-shaped ‘* Raglans” running up into the collar. The arm-holes are very large, giving 
freedom, and the sleeve straight, with the ‘‘ D.I.Y.” cuffs, which were of such comfort to 
every soldier that wore them in the South African Campaign. 

Moreover, a fit can be ensured without trying on if measurements as directed are given, 
viz. :—Size round chest, waist, hips, length of inside seam of coat or jacket, height of 
figure, and a ‘‘ Portsmouth" or ‘‘ Roscut” shall be sent by return, or made and sent in 
three days. 
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Patterns and Prices!Post{Free from— 


J. & G ROSS, 
227 & 228, HIGH STREET, EXETER. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘ZUGON, EXETER.” Telephone: No, 46, EXETER, 














KING’S SERVICE HOUSE. SOUTHSEA. 


BOARDING HOUSE FOR PORTSMOUTH _GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


LONG LIST OF SUCCESSES in ARMY AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 


WOOLWICH. 
21ist.*H. W. GoLpney (Ist in hatin) ep 
*W. H. Fry - . - 8,533 
*G. M. ROOME - - - 8,328 


SANDHURST. 
10th *G.G. OLIVER (2nd in Eng. His. ) 8,429 
89th J. J. BRAMBLE - 6,673 
S. F.D.GREIG  - + - §,099 
W. J. H. RALSTON - - 5,070 


* Ist attempt. 


Extra Tuition in Evenings oy experienced Honour Me Ne 


Fees extremely moderate. 


Illustrated Prospectus from J. HEWETSON, M.A., Oxon. 





EASTBOURNE. 


St. Bede's School 


PREPARATORY FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
ROYAL NAVY. 


Magnificent situation in Duke’s Drive, Meads, the 
healthiest part of Eastbourne 


Large House and Grounds, within too yards of the 
Downs. Sea bathing below, at foot of cliff. 


RECENT NAVAL & PUBLIC SCHOOL SUCCESS. 


TERMS MODERATE, 











Apply for Prospectus to— 
G. H. GOWRING, M.A., Oxon., 
Headmaster. 


GOUIN METHOD. 
Original School (1892). 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES. 
ROYAL ROAD TO LANGUAGES. 





Best and Quickest way of Learning 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Greek, Hindustani, Arabic, &c. 
CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS, 





Carlton Chambers, 12, Regent Street, London, W. 


R. GUILLEBERT, B.L., L.D. 





High-Class Schoo 





Well situated in a beautiful country with good climate and gravel soil 


FOR DAUGHTERS OF .. « 
OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN. 


; within 20 minutes of Frankfort 


o/Main, with Conservatoire of Music (formerly Raffs), Academy of Drawing and Painting, in Hanau. 


First-class teaching in all general subjects; particular attention paid to languages and music. 


England. Home comforts and care. 


Church of 


The long residence of the principals in England, France, and India, fits them specially for the care of English 


and Anglo-Indian children. 
Children met in London, once a year, at Easter. 
according to agreement. 


The Dowager Lady AsHBurton, England. 

Lady Evans, Lovesgrove, Aberystwith, Wales. 

Rev. A. O. & Mrs. Harpy, Smarden, Kent. 

Madame de MaGnrn, Reims, France. 

The Honble. Mrs. Marxer, Combe, Honiton, Devon. 

Rev. B. Deeprs, late Archdeacon of Lucknow, 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 

Surg.-Maj. J Sykes, M.D., Jhansi, N.W. India. 


At other times and places in England and on the Continent 


REFERENCES. 


Rev. O. Watkins, Archdeacon of Lucknow. 

Prof. Dr. Wiese, Director of the Royal Academy, 
Hanau o/ Main. 

Rev. J. GArrortH, Spexhall Rectory, Halesworth, 
Suffolk 

A. Sco1t, Esq., 72, Avonmore Road, Kensington, 
London. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS TO THE PRINCIPALS 


MISS KAHLER, Dpl. C.M.M.C.H.M., MISS A. KAHLER, Dpl., 10, Grimmstrasse, Hanau o/Main, Germany, 





The Secretary of the Royal United Service Institution 
will be glad to receive any old Portraits, Battle Prints, 
and Sketches of a Naval and Military character. Any 1 
old Badges, Shoulder-belt Plates, or War Medals will be 
gladly accepted for the Museum. 

















Army, University, § other Examinations. 
Mr. J. L. WATSON, M.A., Oxon., 


Late Scholar of Brasenose, First Class Honours (formerly of 
Richmond House, Worthing), receives Four or Five Pupils 
for the above. Recent successes include—Cooper’s Hill 
Admission; Direct Commission in the Royal Artillery (Militia 
Candidate); R.M.C., Sandhurst; Cambridge General for Degree. 





Address—MIDDLETON HOUSE, 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX. ++ Cerms Moderate 











All APPLICATIONS for 
ADVERTISEMENT Space 


Contains Photographs and Plans of 
every War Ship in the world ; a com- 
plete Silhouette System; and an I[n- 
ternational signal Code, brought 
forward by those Navies 









































7: which have most identified 
EDITED themselves OFFICIALLY In THIS JOURNAL 
s with the book 
BY 
FRED T. JANE Only Technical - SHOULD BE MADE TO , 
Author of Advertisements bs 
“Phe Tesperiad Renan pa The Sole Advertisement Contractor, 














Navy,’’ etc., etc. 





(. GILBERT-W 00D, F.2.6.S., F.R.H.S., 


GRANVILLE HOUSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Advertisement Rates and Terms 
Sor Three Years’ Contracts may be 


had from— 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., 
Granville House, Arundel 8t., Strand, W.C. 











==. BEARING-REINS. 


At the Annual Meeting of the... 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


Held at St. james’s Hall, on the 31st July last, 








MR. CHARLES H. ALLEN, Hon. Secretary of the Anti-Bearing-Rein Association, 


Proposed a Resolution, seconded by Miss CAROLINE LAWRENCE, congratulating the Society on its 
successful prosecution in a case of cruelty by the abuse of the Bearing-rein in May last, and asking 
the Meeting to pass a vote strongly condemning the use of that rein. 

Some discussion followed, and a clergyman suggested that the word “tight” should be inserted 
before the word “ bearing-reins.” 

This was objected to by Mr. ALLEN, on the ground that no coachman ever admitted that his par- 
ticular rein was tight. 

The Ear or KithmMorey, who presided, asked the proposer to withdraw his resolution, and accept 
the promise of the Committee that the Inspectors of the Society should have full instructions to warn 
drivers of carriage horses that if the bearing-rein was unduly tight they would be liable to prosecution. 

This was agreed to, and it is hoped that the distressing scenes so often witnessed in the parks, and 
at the doors of fashionable shops and public exhibitions, may speedily be done away with. It cannot 
be right, nor is it graceful that a Horse’s head should be tied to his tail, as it is by the bearing-rein 
and crupper, when both are fastened to the saddle. 

The Hame-rein— or cart-horse bearing-rein—is almost more cruel than that used on carriage horses, as 
it has to be worn all day, and prevents the horse from using his great weight in drawing from the collar, 
and he is obliged to strain the muscles of his hind-quarters whilst pulling heavy loads up hill. This is 
a cruel and extravagant waste of horse power. 





For GRATIS Specimens of Illustrated Pamphlets, apply to 


Mr. Chas. H. Allen, F.R.G.S., 17, Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 




















OETZMANN & Co.,, 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 


60 & 61, CRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 75, UNION STREET, RYDE. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF CORONATION DECORATIONS POST FREE. 

















OPEN. 
BEDSTEAD AND BEDDING COMPLETE FOR 159. 


STRONG IRON FOLDING BEDSTEAD, with woven wire mattress bottom, com- 
plete with comfortable mattress, bolster and feather pillow, 2 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 
long, price re Ra oe nae 15/9 
Folds quite flat when not required for use. 








Established Jan., 1894. 





Advertising and 
Publishing Offices. 


Telephone No. 4680, GERRARD. 


Sole Advertisement Contractor to the 
Naval & Military Press. 
L THE WORLD’S FIGHTING SHIPS 


(Supported by the British, Russian, Japanese, Norwegian, and Argentine Governments), 
THE ROYAL NAVY LIST (Supported by the Admiralty). 
THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
(Published under the Authority of the Council). 
THE ELECTRO-CHEMIST AND METALLURGIST. 
HOW TO ENTER THE ROYAL NAVY. 
THE NAVAL AND MILITARY REVIEW. 
THE NAVAL DIARY AND HANDBOOK. 
FELIX CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. FELIX EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
THE STATE CORRESPONDENT, &c., &c. 














Lowest Office Rates and Special Discounts for Advertisements in ALL Newspapers. 
cS. GiLBERT-woopvp, F.R.G-S., 
PUBLISHER AND ADVERTISEMENT CONTRACTOR, 


GRANVILLE HOUSE, 3, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED TO THE FIRM. 























THE 


SOOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Life Assurance Society 


The Whole Funds and Profits 
Belong to the Members 


Accumulated Funds . £16,000,000 
Annual Reventle . . £1,650,000 


Persons desiring to effect Life Assurances 
Should Read the Society’s Prospectus 


Containing valuable information for guidance in selecting an Office. 








EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Dublin. . 41 Westmoreland St. Leeds 21 Park Row. Manchester. 21 Albert Square 
Glasgow 114 W. George Street Bristol . 28 Baldwin St. Birmingham 12 Bennett’s Hill 
Liverpoo) 48 Castle Street. Belfast . 2 High Street. Newcastle . 12 Grey Street 


Agencies in all the Prnapa: Towns in the United Kingdom. 





1 THE “DANDIE DINMONT” 
E DINMOy> LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MADADAM says: 


“A Genuine First-Class Spirit.” “Well Matured.” “Free 
from Fusel Oil.” “Of Pure and Excellent Quality.” 


When you ask for ‘‘ Special Scotch,’’ see that you get ‘‘ Dandie 
Dinmont,’’ the perfection of all Scotch Whiskies. 


42/- per 1 doz. Case, Carriage Paid, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS: 
Aa. ALEXANDER & CO., 
DISTILLERS, 
LEITH, SCOTLAND. 

















_ACALEXANDER 6 CeLEITH 
FEE 60 GUINEAS. 


School Ship “CONWAY,” 


LIVERPOOL. 
For Craining Young Gentlemen (0 become 
Officers in Derchant Sicamers. 


for PROSPECTUS apply fo the Captain, 
A. T. MILLER, R.N. 























Retail Price, 
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Can now be re-filled at home at the small cost of 


Per A / <a Dozen. 


This is the latest improved form of Sparklet Bottle, and is charged 
by ONE LARGE SPARKLET BULB. The contents can be drawn 
off in small BLAKE as eee. 

















AERATORS, LTD., 120, Oxford Street, London, W, 








IN THE HEART OF arate 


Oi. chi Vii § HOTEL 


(Close to Westminster Abbey), 


LONDON. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS: from 10s. 6d. per day. 


Telegraphic . For Visitors — “ Erminites, London.” 
Addresses § For Management—“ Unparalleled, London.” 


‘| 











THE KING 





has intimated his pleasure that the 
Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund for London 
established by His Majesty when Prince ot Wales, 
shall be known as 
KING EDWARD'S HOSPITAL FUND 


FOR LONDON. 
New Address: 81, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

















IR W. A : fF + OS E & CO., 


Manufacturers of Finest 


PAINTS, VILS, VAKNISHES. 


ontractors tc ) dmiraliy and Ular Office. 


66, Upper Thames St., and Rose’s Wharf, 
LONDON. 











Tit AbVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL 18 CONDUCTED In C. GiLBERT-Woop’s ADVERTISING 
Orvices, GRanviLLe House, ArunpEL Street, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C., WHERE ALU 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 

TeLernone No. 4680, GERRARD. 

















